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A STUDY OF BEN JONSON 



I 


COMEDIES, TRAGEDIES, AND MASQUES 

If poets may be dmded into Uvo exhaustive but not 
exclusive classes — the gods of harmony and creation, 
the giants of energy and invention — the supremacy 
of Shakespeare among the gods of English verse is 
not more uncjuestionable than the supremacy of 
Jonson among its giants. Shakespeare himself stands 
no higher above Milton and Shelley than Jonson 
above Drj^den and Byron. Beside the towering figure 
of this Enceladus the stature of Drj^den seems but 
that of an ordinarj' man, the stature of Byron — who 
indeed can only be classed among giants by a some- 
what licentious or audacious use of metaphor — seems 
little higher than a d^^’ar^s. Not even tlie ardour of 
his most fanatical worshippers, from the date of 
Cartwright and Randolph to the date of Gilchrist 
and Gifford, could exaggerate the actual greatness of 
his various and marvellous energies. No giant ever 
came so near to the ranks of Uie gods : were it possible 
for one not born a god to become divine by dint of 
ambition and devotion, this glory would have crowned 
the Titanic labours of Ben jonson. Tlicre is sornc- 
thing lieroic and magnificent in his lifelong dedication 
of all his gifts and all his powers to the service of 
the art he had elected as the business of all his life 
and the aim of all his aspiration. And the result 
also was magirificent : the flowers of liis growing have 
every quality but one which belongs to tlie "rarest 
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and finest among flowers : they have colour, form, 
variety, fertility, vigour : the one thing they want 
is fragrance. Once or tvuce only in all his inaefatig- 
able career of toil and triumph did he achieve what 
was easily and habitually accomplished by men other- 
wise unworthy to be named in the same dty with him ; 
by men who would have avowed themselves unworthy 
to unloose the latchets of his shoes. That singing 
power which answers in verse to the odour of a 
blossom, to the colouring of a picture, to the flavour , 
of a fruit — that quality without which they may 
be good, commendable, admirable, but cannot be 
delightful — was not, it should seem, a natural gift 
of this great writer’s : hardly now and then could 
his industry attain to it by some exceptional touch 
of inspiration or of luck. It is ‘ above all strangeness ’ 
that a man labouring under this habitual disqualifica- 
tion should have been competent to recognise with 
accurate and delicate discernment an occasion on 
which he had for once risen above his usual capacity 
— a shot by which he had actually hit the white : 
but the lyrical verses which Ben Jonson quoted to 
Drummond as his best have exactly the quality which 
lyrical verse ought to have and which their author’s 
lyrical verse almost invariably misses ; the note of 
apparently spontaneous, inevitable, irrepressible and 
impeccable music. They might have been written 
by Coleridge or Shelley, But Ben, as a rule— a rule 
which is proved by the exception— was one of the 
singers who could not sing; though, like Dryden, 
he could intone most admirably ; which is more — 
and much more— than can truthfully be said for 
Byron. He, however, as well as Dryden, has one 
example of lyrical success to show for himself, as 
exceptional and as unmistakable as Jonson’s. The 
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, incantation in (Edipus, brief as it is, and the first four 
stanzas of the incantation in Manfred, imitative as 
they are, reveal a momentary sense of music, a 
momcntar}' command of the instrument employed, 
no less singular and no less absolute. But Jonson, at 
all points the greatest and most genuine poet of the 
three, has achieved such a success more than once ; 
has nearly achieved it, or has achieved a success only 
less absolute than this, more than a few times in the 
course of his works. And it should be remembered 
always that poctrj' in any otlier sense than the sense 
of invention or divination, creation by dint of 
recollection and by force of reproduction, was by 
no means the aim and end of his ambition. The 
grace, the charm, the magic of poetry was to him 
always a secondary if not always an inconsiderable 
quality in comparison with the weight of matter, 
the solidity of meaning, the significance and purpose 
of the thing suggested or presented. The famous 
men whose names may most naturally and most 
rationally be coupled witli tlie more illustrious name 
of Ben jonson came short of the triumph which might 
have been theirs in consequence of their worst faults 
or defects — of the weaker and baser elements in their 
moral nature ; because they preferred self-interest 
in the one case and self-indulgence in the other to 
the noble toil and the noble pleasure of doing their 
best for their arts sake and their duty’s, to the ultimate 
satisfaction of their conscience ; a guide as sure and a 
monitor as exacting in rcsthelic matters — or, to use 
a Latin rather than a Greek word, in maltcns of 
pure intelligence — as in questions of ethics or morality. 
But with Ikn Jonson conscience was the first and 
last considcnition : the conscience of power which 
undoubtedly made him arrogant and exacting made 
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him even more severe in self-exaction, more resolute 
in self-discipline, more inexorable in self-devotion 
to the elected labour of his life. From others he 
exacted much ; but less than he exacted from himself. 
And it is to this noble uprightness of mind, to this 
lofty loyalty in labour, that the gravest vices and 
the most serious defects of his work may indisputably 
be traced. Reversing the famous axiom of Gold- 
smith’s professional art-critic, we may say of Jonson’s 
work in almost every instance that the picture would 
have been better if the artist had taken less pains. 
For in some cases at least he writes better as soon as 
he allows himself to write with ease — or at all events 
without elaborate ostentation of effort and demon- 
strative prodigality of toil. The unequalled breadth 
and depth of his reading could not but enrich as well 
as encumber his writings : those who could wish 
he had been less learned may be reminded how much 
we should certainly lose — ^how much of solid and 
precious metal — for the mere chance of a possible 
gain in spontaneity and ease ; in qualities of lyrical 
or dramatic excellence which it is doubtful whether 
he had received from nature in any degree comparable 
with those to which his learning gave a fresh impulse 
and a double force of energetic life. And when his 
work is at its worst, wlyip his faults are most flagrant, 
when his tediousness is fnost unendurable, it is not 
his learning that is tqblame, for his learning is not 
even apparent. The~omrusion and accumulation of 
details and references, allusions and citations, which 
encumber the text and the margin of his first Roman 
tragedy Avith such a ponderous mass of illustrative 
superfluity, may undoubtedly be set down, if not 
to the discredit, at least to the disadvantage of the 
poet whose resolute caprice had impelled him to be 
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author and commentator, dramatist and scholiast, at 
once : but however tedious a languid or a cursor}^ 
reader luay find this part of Jonson’s work, he must, 
if not abnormally pcr%'-erse in stupidity, admit that 
it is far less wearisome, less vexatious, less deplorable 
and insufferable, than the interminable deserts of 
dreary dialogue in which the affectations, pretentions, 
or idiocies of the period are subjected to the indefatig- 
able and the lamentable industry of a caricaturist or 
a photographer. 

There is nothing accidental in the work of Ben 
Jonson : no casual inspiration, no fortuitous impulse, 
ever guides or misguides his genius aright or astray. 
And this crowning and damning defect of a tedious 
and intolerable realism was even exceptionally wilful 
and premeditated. There is little if anything of it 
in the earliest comedy admitted into the magnificent 
edition which was compiled and published by him- 
self in the year of the death of .Shakespeare. And the 
humours or a still earlier comedy attributed to his hand, 
and printed apparently without his sanction just seven 
years before, arc not worked out with such wearisome 
patience nor exhibited with such scientific persistency 
as afterwards distinguished the anatomical lecturer 
on vice and folly whose ideal of comic art was a 
combination of sarcasm and sermon in alternately 
epigrammatic and declamatory dialogue. I am by 
no means disposed to question the authenticity of 
this play, an excellent example of romantic comedy 
dashed with farce and flavoured with poetry : hut, 
as far as I am aware, no notice has yet been taken 
of a noticeable coincidence between the manner or 
the circumstances of its ptiblication aitd that of a 
spurimis play which had nine years previously been 
aliribulcd to Shakespeare. Some copies only of The 
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Case is Altered bear on the title-page the name of 
Jonson, as some copies only of Sir John Oldcastle 
bear on the title-page the name of Shakespeare. In 
the earlier case, there can of course be no reasonable 
doubt that Shakespeare on his side, or the four actual 
authors of the gallimaufry on theirs, or perhaps all 
five together in the common though diverse interest 
of their respective credits, must have interfered to 
put a stop to the piratical profits of a lying and thieving 
publisher by compelling him to cancel the impudently 
mendacious title-page which imputed to Shakespeare 
the authorship of a pla)"^ announced in its very prologue 
as the work of a writer or writers whose intention 
was to counteract the false impression given by Shake- 
speare’s caricature, and to represent Prince Hal’s old 
lad of the castle in his proper character of hero and 
martyr. In the later case, there can be little if any 
doubt that Jonson, then at the height of his fame and 
influence, must have taken measures to preclude the 
circulation under his name of a play which he would 
not or could not honestly acknowledge. So far, then, 
as external evidence goes, there is no ground whatever 
for a decision as to whether The Case is Altered may 
be wholly or partially or not at all assignable to the 
hand of Jonson. My own conviction is that he cer- 
tainly had a hand in it, and was not improbably its 
sole author : but that on the other hand it may not 
impossibly be one of the compound works on which 
he was engaged as a dramatic apprentice with other 
and less energetic playwrights in the dim back work- 
shop of the slave-dealer and slave-driver whose diary 
records the grinding toil and the scanty wages of his 
lean and laborious bondsmen. Justice, at least since 
the days of Gifford, has generally been done to the 
bright and pleasant quality of this equally romantic 
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and classical comedy ; in which the passionate humour 
of the miser is handled with more freshness and 
freedom than we find in most of Jonson’s later studies, 
while the figure of his putative daughter has more 
of grace and interest than he usually vouchsafed to be 
at the pains of bestowing on his official heroines. It 
is to be regretted, it is even to be deplored, that the 
influence of Plautus on the style and the method of 
Jonson was not more permanent and more profound. 
Had he been but content to follow his first impulse, 
to work after his earliest model — had he happily pre- 
ferred those ‘ Plautinos et numcros et sales ’ for which 
his courtly friend Horace expressed so courtierly a 
contempt to the heavier numbers and the more 
laborious humours which he set himself to elaborate 
and to cultivate instead, we might not have had to 
applaud a more wonderful and admirable result, we 
should unquestionably have enjoyed a harvest more 
spontaneous and more gracious, more generous and 
more delightful. Something of the charm of Fletcher, 
his sweet straighlfonvard flucnc)'^ and instinctive light- 
ness of touch, would have tempered the severity and 
solidity of his deliberate satire and his heavy-handed 
realism. 

And the noble work of comic art which followed 
on this first attempt gave even fuller evidence in 
its earlier than its later foim of the author’s capacity 
for poetic as well :ts realistic success. I’he defence 
of poetry which appears onlj' in the first edition of 
Every Xiatt tti In's Humour is worth all Sidney’s and 
all Shelley’s treatises thrown together. A stern and 
austere devotion to the principle which prohibits 
all indulgence in poetry, precludes all exuberance 
of e.xpression, and immolates on the altar of accu- 
racy all eloquence, all passion, and all inspiration 
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incompatible with direct and prosaic reproduction of 
probable or plausible dialogue, induced its author to 
cancel this noble and majestic rhapsody ; and m so 
doing gave fair and full forewarning of the _ danger 
which was to beset this too rigid and conscientious 
artist through the whole of his magnificent career. 
But in all other points the process of transformation 
to which its author saw fit to subject this comedy was 
unquestionably a process of improvement. ^ Trans- 
planted from the imaginary or fantastic Italy in which 
at first they lived and moved and had their being to 
the actual and immediate atmosphere of contemporary 
London, the characters gain even more in lifelike and 
interesting veracity or verisimilitude than in familiar 
attraction and homely association. Not only do we 
feel that we know them better, but we perceive that 
they ate actually more real and cognisable creatures 
than they were under their former conditions of 
dramatic existence. But it must be with regret as 
well as with wonder that we find ourselves constrained 
to recognise the indisputable truth that this first 
acknowledged work of so great a writer is as certainly 
his best as_ it certainly is not his greatest. Never 
again did his genius, his industry, his conscience and 
his taste unite in the triumphant presentation of a 
work so faultless, so satisfactory, so absolute in achieve- 
ment and so free from blemish or defect. The only 
three others among all his plays which are not un- 
worthy to be ranked beside it are in many ways more 
wonderful, more splendid, more incomparable with 
any other product of human intelligence or genius • 
but neither The Fox, The Alchemist, nor The Staple 
of Ncfios IS altogether so blameless and flawless a 
piece of work ; so free from anything that might 
as well or better be dispensed with, so simply and 
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thoroughly compact and complete in workmanship 
and in result. Molicre himself has no character 
more exquisitely and spontaneously successful in 
presentation and evolution than the immortal and 
inimitable Bobadil : and even Bobadil is not un- 
worthily surrounded and supported by the many 
other graver or lighter characters of this magnificent 
and perfect comedy. 

It is difficult to attempt an estimate of the next 
endeavours or enterprises of Ben Jonson without 
incurring either the risk of impatient and uncritical 
injustice, if rein be given to the natural irritation 
and vexation of a disappointed and bewildered reader, 
or the no less imminent risk of one-sided and one- 
e)'ed partiality, if the superb literary quality, the 
elaborate intellectual excellence, of these undramatic 
if not inartistic satires in dialogue be duly taken into 
account. From their author’s point of view, they arc 
worthy of all the applause he claimed for them ; and 
to say this is to say much ; but if the author’.s point 
of view was radically wrong, was fundamentally un- 
sound, wc can but be divided between condemnation 
and applause, admiration and regret. No student 
of our glorious language, no lover of our glorious 
literature, can leave these miscalled comedies unread 
without foregoing an experience which he should be 
reluctant to lorego : but no reader who has any sense 
or any conception of comic art or of dramatic harmony 
will be surprised to find that the author’s experience 
of their reception on the stage should have driven 
him by steady gradations of fury and consecutive 
degrees of arrogance into a state of mind and a style 
of work which must have seemed even to his well- 
wishers most unpromising for liis future and final 
triumph. Little if anjlhing am be added to the 
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clown : she finds tliat lie plays his part as n boor verv 
badly and transparentlj' ; and on discovering that he 
is m fact the boor she would not recognise, is driven 
to vanish m a passion of disgust. This is good 
comedy : but we can hardly say as much for the scene 
m which a speculator who has been trading on the 

S dH r neighbours and tenants 

IS driven to hang himself in despair at the tidings 

of a better market for the poor, is cut down by the 

ortearin^S recognised him! and 

o/>f- j loudly expressed regrets for this 

ss pt“r-r. s r f - 

result to which his thenr^ m . example of the 

gagged and handcuffed^anrf d Ws genius, 

had not his genius been tnn blindfolded, 

and the perlsCce o?W Thetnf ^ the force 

spectator of his next cnn^nA^’ , reader and no 

to believe or encouraS t Tv'"'" 

The famous final ve^Slf that it was. 

Revels can hardly sound oth^n Cynthia's 

than as an exprLTon of bW ' • cans 

blatant self-distrust. That sn diffidence — of 

sat out the five undramatic J’ave 

satire is as inconceivable as that n ' ‘^'‘amatic 

exasperated and exhausted bv ;t^ ho^vcver 
versities, should fail to do 'ts voluminous per- 
to the vigour and purity ofS'" ^«crary ^ 
refinement and the ckssic^^^^ll^r ’ the masculine 
general style. There is 3. of Tte 

there are passagea-„ay, therSneT ® t «' 

s^^enes— of excellent 
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prose: but the intolerable elaboration of pretentious 
dullness and ostentatious ineptitude for which the 
author claims not merely the tolerance or the con- 
donation which gratitude or charity might accord to 
the misuse or abuse of genius, but the acclamation 
due to its exercise and tlic applause demanded by its 
triumph — ^the heav^^-headed perversity which ignores 
all the duties and reclaims all the privileges of a dram- 
atic poet — the Cyclopean ponderosity of perseverance 
which hammers through scene after scene at the task 
of ridicule by anatomy of tedious and preposterous 
futilities — all these too conscientious outrages offered 
to the verj' principle of comedy, of poetr}% or of 
drama, make us wonder that we have no record of a 
retort from the exhausted audience — if haply there 
were any auditors left — to the dogged defiance of llic 
epilogue : — 

By God ’tis good, and if you like 't you may. 

— By God ’tis bad, and worse than tongue can say. 

For the most noticeable point in this studiously 
waj'ward and laboriously erratic design is that the 
principle of composition is as conspicuous by its 
absence as the breath of inspiration : that the artist, 
the scholar, the disciple, the student of classic models, 
is as indiscoverable as the spontaneous humorist or 
poet. The wildest, the roughest, the crudest offspring 
of literary impulse working blindly on the passionate 
elements of excitable ignorance was never more form- 
less, more incoherent, more defective in structure, 
than this voluminous abortion of deliberate intelligence 
and conscientious culture. 

There is a curious monotony in the variety — if 
there be not ratlicr a curious variety in the monotony 
— of character and of style wluch makes it even more 
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difficult to resume the study of Cynilna's Rn;cls u^ien 
once broken off than even to read through its burden- 
some and bullcy five acts at a sitting : but the reader 
who lays siege to it with a sufficient supply of patience 
will find that the latter is the surer if not the only way 
to appreciate the genuine literary value of its better 
portions. Most of the figures presented are less than 
sketches and little more than outlines of inexpert 
and intolerant caricature : but the ‘ half-saved ’ or 
(as Carlyle has it) ‘ insalvable ’ coxcomb and parasite 
Asotus, who puts himself under the tuition of Amor- 
phus and the patronage of Anaides, is a creature with 
something of real comic life in him. By what process 
of induction or deduction the wisdom of critical inter- 
preters should have discerned in the figure of his 
patron, a fashionable ruffler and ruffian, the likeness 
of Thomas Dekker, a humble, hard-working, and 
highly-gifted hack of letters, may be explicable by 
those who can explain how the character of Hedon, 
a courtly and voluptuous coxcomb, can have been 
designed to cast ridicule on John Marston, a rude and 
rough-hewn man of genius, the fellow-craftsman of 
Ben Jonson as satirist and as plajnvright. But such 
absurdities of misapplication and misconstruction, 
once set afloat on the Lethean waters of stagnating 
tradition, will float for ever by grace of the very rotten- 
ness which prevents them from sinking. Imorance 
assumes and idleness repeats what sciolism ends 
by accepting as a truth no less indisputable than 
undisputed. To any rational and careful student it 
must be obvious that until the publication of Tonson’s 
Poetasi^ we camot trace, I do not say with any 
certamtjr of evidence, but with any plisibility of 
conjecture the idptity of the principal persons at 
tacked or derided by the satirist.^ And^o identify the 
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originals of such figures as Clove and Orange in Every 
Man out of his Humour can hardly, as Carlyle might 
have expressed it, be matter of serious interest to any 
son of Adam. But the famous polemical comedy 
which appeared a year later than the appearance of 
Cynthia's Revels bore evidence about it, unmistakable 
by reader or spectator, alike to the general design of 
the poet and to the particular direction of his person- 
alities. Jonson of course asserted and of course 
believed that he had undergone gross and incessant 
provocation for years past from the ‘ petulant ’ on- 
slaughts of Marston and Dekker : but what were his 
grounds for this assertion and this belief we have no 
means whatever of deciding — ^we have no ground 
whatever for conjecture. What we cannot but per- 
ceive is the possibly more important fact that indigna- 
tion and ingenuity, pugnacity and self-esteem, com- 
bined to produce and succeeded in producing an 
incomparably better comedy than the author’s last 
and a considerably better composition than the author’s 
penultimate attempt. Even the ‘ apologetical dia- 
logue ’ appended for the benefit of the reader, fierce 
and arrogant as it seems to us in its bellicose ambition 
and its quarrelsome self-assertion, is less violent and 
overweening in its tone than the furious eloquence 
of the prelude to Every Man out of his Humour. 'I’lic 
purity of passion, the sincerity of emotion, which 
inspires and inflames that singular and splendid 
substitute for an ordinar}' prologue, never found 
again an expression so fen*ent and so full in the many 
and various appeals of its author to his audience, 
immediate or imaginary, against the malevolence of 
enemies or of critics. But in this Augustan satire 
his rage and scorn arc tempered and adapted to some- 
tiling of dramatic purpose ; their c.xprcssion is more 
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coherent, if not less truculcnt--their effect is more 
harmonious, if not more gcmunc—than in the tuo 

^'^Therc^ir much in the work of Ben Jonson which 
may seem strange and perplexing to the most devout 
and rapturous admirer of his genius : there is nothing 
so singular, so quaint, so inexplicable, as his solution 
of Horace for a sponsor or a patron saint. The affinity 
between Virgil and Tennyson, between Shelley and 
Lucretius, is patent and palpable : but when Jonson 
assumes the mask of Horace we can only wonder what 
would have been the sensation on Olympus if Pluto 
had suddenly proposed to play the part of Cupid, or 
if Vulcan had obligingly offered to run on the errands 
of Mercury, This cccentricit}' of egoism is only less 
remarkable than the mixture of care and recklessness 


in the composition of a play which presents us at its 
opening with an apparent hero in the person, not of 
Horace, but of Ovid ; and after following his fortunes ’ 
through four-fifths of the action, drops him into exile 
at the dose of the fourth act, and proceeds with the 
business of the fifth as tliough no such figure had ever 
taken part in the conduct of the play. Shakespeare, 
"who in Jonson’s opinion ‘ wanted art,’ assuredly never 
showed himself so insensible to the natural rules of 
art as his censor has shown himself here. Apart from 
the incoherence of construction which was perhaps 
inevitable in such a complication of serious with 
satirical design, there is more of artistic merit in this 
composite work of art than in any play produced bv 
its author since the memorable date of Eveiy Man in 
his Hwnoiir. The character of Captain Pantilius 
Tucca, ivhich seems to have brought down on its 
creator such a boiling shower-bath or torrent of pro 
fessional indignation from quarters in which his own 
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distinguished service as a soldier and a representative 
champion of English militarj' hardihood would seem 
to have been unaccountabl}’' if not scandalously for- 
gotten, is beyond comparison the brightest and the 
best of his inventions since the date of the creation 
of Bobadil. But the decrease in humanity of humour, 
in cordial and genial sympathy or tolerance of imagina- 
tion, which marks the advance of his genius towards 
its culmination of scenical and satirical success in The 
Akhanist must be obvdous at this stage of his work 
to those who will compare the delightful cowardice and 
the inoffensive pretension of Bobadil with the blatant 
vulgarity and the flagrant rascality of Tucca. 

In the memorable 5'ear which brought into England 
her first king of Scottish birth, and made inevitable 
the future conflict between the rcvolutionaiy- principle 
of monarchy by divine right and the consen-ative 
principle of self-government by deputy for the 
commonweal of England, the first great writer who 
thought fit to throw in his lot witli the advocates of 
the royalist revolution produced on the boards a 
tragedy of which the moral, despite his conscious or 
unconscious efforts to disguise or to distort it, is as 
thoroughly republican and as tragically satirical of 
despotism as is that of Shakespeare’s Julhis Cersnr. 
It would be well for the fame of Jonson if the parallel 
could be carried further : but, although Scjamis his 
Fall mzy not have received on its appearance the credit 
or the homage due to the serious and solid merit of 
its composition and its execution, it must be granted 
that the author has once more fallen into the excusable 
but nevertheless unpardonable error of the too studious 
and indtisirious Martha. He was cireful and troubled 
about many things absolutely superfluous and svipcr- 
crogalorv* ; matters of no value or concern whatever 
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for the purpose or the import of a dramatic poem . 
but the one thing needful, the verj' condition oi 
poetic life and dramatic interest, he utterly and per- 
sistently overlooked. Tiberius, the central character 
of the action — for the epon^Tnous hero or protagonist 
of the play is but a crude study of covetous and 
lecherous ambition — has not life enough in the 
presentation of him to inform the part with interest. 
No praise — of the sort which is due to such labours 
can be too high for the strenuous and fervid conscience 
which inspires every line of the laborious delineation i 
the recorded words of the tyrant arc wrought into the 
text, his traditional characteristics arc welded into 
the action, with a patient and earnest fidelity which 
demands applause no less than recognition : but when 
we turn from this elaborate statue — from this exqui- 
sitely articulated skeleton — to the living figure of 
Octavius or of Antony, we feel and understand more 
than ever that Shakespeare ‘ hath chosen the good 
part, which shall not be taken away from him.’ 

Coleridge has very justly animadverted on ‘ the 
anachronic mixture’ of Anglican or Caledonian 
royalism with the conservatism of an old Roman 
republican in the character of Arruntius : but we may 
trace something of the same incongruous combination 
in the character of a poet who was at once the sturdiest . 
in aggressive eagerness of self-assertion, and the most 
copious m courtly effusion of panegyric, among all 
the distinguished writers of his day. The power of 
his verse and the purity of his English are nowhere 
more remarkable than in his two Roman tragedies • on 
the other hand, his great fault or defect as a drama- 
tist IS nowhere more perceptible. This general if 
not uM^ynfinnity is ono svhich never seems to 
have yr to him, careful and studious though 
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he was always of his own powers and performances, 
as anything of a fault at all. It is one indeed which 
no writer afflicted with it could reasonably be expected 
to recognise or to repair. Of all purely negative faults, 
all sins of intellectual omission, it is perhaps the most 
serious and the most irremediable. It is want of 
sympathy ; a lack of cordial interest, not in his own 
work or in his own genius — no one will assert that 
Jonson was deficient on that score — b\it in the indi- 
vidual persons, the men and women represented on 
the stage. He took so much interest in the creations 
that he had none left for the creatures of his intellect 
or art. This fault is not more obvious in the works 
of his disciples Cartwright and Randolph than in the 
works of their master. The whole interest is con- 
centrated on the intellectual composition and the 
intellectual development of the characters and the 
scheme. Love and hatred, sympathy and antipathy, 
arc superseded and supplanted by pure scientific 
curiosity : the clear glow of serious or humorous 
emotion is replaced by the dr)' light of anal)tical 
investigation. Si vis me flvrc — the proverb is some- 
thing musty. Neither can we laugh heartily or long 
where all chance of sympathy or cordialit)' is absolutely 
inconceivable. The loving laughter which salutes 
the names of Dogberr)' and Touchstone, Mrs. Quickly 
and Falstaff, is never evoked by the most gorgeous 
opulence of humour, the most glorious audacity of 
intrigue, which dar/,lcs and delights our under- 
standing in the parts of Sir Epicure Mammon, Rabbi 
Zeal-oF-thc-Land Busy, Morose and Fitzdottrcl and 
Mosca : even Bobadil, the most comically attractive 
of all cowards and braggarts on record, has no such 
hold on our regard as many a knave and many a fool 
of Shakespeare’s comic progeny. 'Fhe triiimph of 
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‘ Don Face ’ over his confederates, though we may 
not be so virtuous as to grudge it him, puts something 
ot a strain upon our conscience if it is heartily to be 
applauded and enjoyed. One figure, indeed, among 
of Jonson’s invention, is so magni- 
wickedness, in the 
enersTipc; expanding proportion of his 

Dossfblv’^f this single case may 
intellectual Properly overflow into something of 
the c?urai If"?? sympathy. The genius and 
anrl SI ^ ^ Volpone, his sublimity of cynic scorn 

IMtes “"“-"ptuou/enjoySt-Ms 
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lething of the same fei 

h"'i in it som, 
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ment against its claim to greatness as a tragic poem. 
But if it could be admitted, as it will never be by any 
unperverted judgment, that this eternal canon of tragic 
art, the law which defines terror and pity as its only 
proper objects, the alpha and omega of its aim and 
its design, may ever be disregarded or ignored, we 
should likewise have to admit that Jonson had in this 
instance achieved a success as notable as we must 
otherwise consider his failure. For the accusation of 
weakness in moral design, of feeble or unnatural 
treatment of character, cannot with any show of 
justice be brought against him. Coleridge, whose 
judgment on a question of ethics will scarcely be 
allowed to carry as much weight as his authority on 
matters of imagination, objects with some vehemence 
to the incredible inconsistency of Sejanus in appealing 
for a sign to the divinity whose altar he proceeds to 
overthrow, whose power he proceeds to defy, on the 
appearance of an unfavourable presage. This doubt- 
less is not the conduct of a strong man or a rational 
thinker : but the great minister of Tiberius is never 
for an instant throughout the whole course of the 
action represented as a man of any genuine .strengtii 
or an}' solid intelligence. He is shown to us as merely 
a cunning, daring, unscrupulous and imperious up- 
start, whose greed and craft, impudence and audacity, 
intoxicitc while they incite and undermine while they 
uplift him. 

The year which witnessed the appearance of Sejanus 
on the stage — acclaimed by Chapman at greater length 
if not with greater fetvour than by any other of Jonson s 
friends or satellites— witnessed also the first appearance 
of it-s author in a character which \mdoubtcdiy gave 
free play to .some of his most remarkable abilities, but 
which unquestionably diverted and distorted and 
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absorbed bis genius as a dramatist and bis as 

a poet after a fashion wbicb no capable studcrrt can 
contemplate witbout admiration or consider 

wUnsp i-iaticnt energy’ anu 


regret. The few readers whose patient cnerg)’ 
conscientious curiosity may have led them to traverse 
— a pilgrimage more painful than Dante s or ^ 
Bunyan’s — the entire record of the ‘ Entertainment 
which escorted and delayed, at so many 
stations, the progress through Ijondon and \%est- 
minster of the long-suffering son of Mary Queen or 
• Scots, will probably agree that of the two poetic 
dialogues or eclogues contributed by Jonson to the 
metrical part of the ceremony, the dialogue of the 
Genius and the Flamen is better than that^ of the 
Genius and Thamesis ; more smooth, more vigorous, 
and more original. The subsequent prophecy of , 
Electra is at all points unlike the prophecies of a ■ 
Cassandra ; there is something doubly tragic in the 
irony of chance which put into the mouth of Aga- 
memnon’s daughter a prophecy of good fortune to 
the royal house of Stuart on its first entrance into the 
capital and ascension to the throne of England. The 
subsequent Panegyre is justly praised by Gifford for 
its manly and dignified style of official compliment- — 
courtliness untainted by servility : but the style is 
rather that of fine prose, sedately and sedulously' 
measured and modulated, than that of even ceremonial 
poetry. 

In the same energetic year of his literary life the 

Laureate produced one of his best minor W'orks The 

Satyr, a little lyric drama so bright and light and sweet 
in fancy and ,m finish of execution that we cannot 
grudge the expenditure of time and genius on so slight 
a subject. The Penates, which appeared in the follow- 
ing year, gave evidence again of the strong and lively 
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fancy which was to be but too often exercised in the 
same field of ingenious and pliant invention. The 
metre is well conceived and gracefully arranged, worthy 
indeed of nobler words than those which it clothes 
with light and pleasant melody. The octosyllabics, 
it will be observed by metrical students, are certainly 
good, but decidedly not faultless : the burlesque part 
sustained by Pan is equally dexterous and brilliant 
in execution. 

In 1605 the singular and magnificent coalition of 
powers which serv'cd to build up the composite genius 
of Jonson displayed in a single masterpiece the con- 
summate and crowning result of its mar\'ellous energies. 
No other of even his verj' greatest works is at once 
so admirable and so enjoyable. The construction 
or composition of The Alchemisi is perhaps more 
wonderful in the perfection and combination of cumu- 
lative detail, in triumphant simplicity of process and 
impeccable felicity of result : but there is in Volpotw 
a touch of something like imagination, a savour of 
something like romance, which gives a higher lone 
to the style and a deeper interest to the action. The 
chief agents are indeed what Mr. Carlyle would have 
called ‘ unspeakably uncxcmplar)* mortals ’ : but the 
serious fervour and passionate intensity of their 
resolute and resourceful wickedness give somewhat 
of a lurid and distorted dignity to the display of their 
doings and sufferings, which is wanting to the less 
gigantic and heroic villainies of Subtle, Dol, and 
Face. The absolutely imqxialified and unrelieved 
rascality of cvciy agent in the later comcdv—unless 
an c.vception should be made in favour of the un- 
fortuuatc though cntcipn'sing Surly — is another note 
of inferiority ; a mark of comparative baseness in 
the dramatic metal. In Volpont: tiic tone of villainy 
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and the tone of virtue are alike higher. Ccha is _a 
harmless lady, if a too submissive consort ; , 

is an honourable gentleman, if too dutiful a son. 

The Puritan and shopkeeping scoundrels who are 
swindled by Face and plundered by Lovewit are viler 
if less villainous figures than the rapacious victims o 

Volpone. . ,, 

As to the respective rank or comparative excellence 
of these two triumphant and transcendent master- 
pieces, the critic who should take upon himself to 
pass sentence or pronounce judgment would in rny 
opinion display more audacity than discretion. The 
steadfast and imperturbable skill of 'hand which has 
woven so many threads of incident, so many shades 
of character, so many changes of intrigue, into so 
perfect and superb a pattern of incomparable art as ■ 
dazzles and delights the reader of The Alche)mst is 
unquestionably unique — above comparison with any 
later or earlier example of kindred genius in the whole 
range of comedy, if not in the whole world of fiction. 
The manifold harmony of inventive combination 
and. imaginative contrast— the multitudinous unity of 
various and concordant effects — ^the complexity and 
the simplicity of action and impression, which hardly 
allow the reader’s mind to hesitate between enbym'eu^ 
and astonishment, laughter and wonder, adiiiration 
and diversion — all the distinctive qualities whch the 
alchemic cunning of the poet has fused together in 
the crucible of dramatic satire for the procuction of 
a flawless work of art, have given us the mo-t perfect 
model of imaginative realism and satirical comedy 
that the world has ever seen ; the most f^^opderful 
work of Its kind that can ever be run upon i-,e same 
lines. Nor is it possible to resist a certain sense of 
immoral sympathy and humorous congratulation, more 
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keen than any Scapin or Mascarille can awake in the 
mind of a virtuous reader, when Face dismisses 
Surly with a promise to bring him word to his lodging 
if he can hear of ‘ that Face ’ whom Surly has sworn 
to mark for his if ever he meets him. From the date 
of Plautus to the date of Sheridan it would surely 
be difficult to find in any comedy a touch of glorious 
impudence which might reasonably be set against 
this. And the whole part is so full of brilliant and 
effective and harmonious touches or strokes of char- 
acter or of humour that even this crowning instance 
of serene inspiration in the line of superhuman 
audacity seems merely right and simply natural. 

And yet, even while possessed and overmastered 
by the sense of the incomparable energy, the impec- 
cable .skill, and the indefatigable craftsmanship, which 
combined and conspired together to produce this 
aesthetically blameless masterpiece, the reader whose 
instinct requires something more than merely in- 
tellecttial or resthctic satisfaction must recognise even 
here the quality which distinguishes the genius of 
Ben Jonson from that of tlie very greatest imaginative 
humorists — Aristophanes or Rabelais, Shakespeare or 
Sterne, Vanbrugh or Dickens, Congreve or Thackeray. 
Each of these was evidently capable of falling in love 
with his own fanev — of rejoicing in his own imaginative 
liumour as a s\\*immer in the waves he plays with : 
but this buoyant and passionate rapture was con- 
trolled by an instinctive sense which forbade them 
to strike out too far or follow the tide too long. How- 
ever quaint or queer, however typical or exceptional, 
the figure presented may be — 'Olivia’s or Tristram 
Shandy’s uncle 'Poby, Sir John Brute or Mr. Peggotty, 
Lady ^Wishfort or’ Lady Ivcw — wc recognise and 
accept them as lifelike and actual intimates t\hose 
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acquaintance has been made tnuclf out 

Legend might undoubtedly find himse oonowaser 
of ?lace in the dmvin^-room of the CountessD^Sle 
of Kew as did Sir Wilful Witwoud, on -yuJoVifort *. 
occasion, in the saloon of his aunt Eady 
Captain Toby Shandy could hardly -pnres of ■ 
pected to tolerate the Rabelaisian efferves ^ 

Sir Toby Belch; and Vanbrugh’s tyP^^^V’^lens’s 
rank have little apparently in common with l-'i 
representative heroes of the poor. But in a i 
immortal figures there is the lifeblood or ® , • 

life which can only be infused by the . . 

faith of the creator in his creature — the breath W , 
animates every word, even if the word be no . 
very best word that might have been found, with 
vital impulse of infallible imagination. But it 
difficult to believe that Ben Jonson can have ^^Eove_ ». 
even with some half sympathetic and half sardoni 
belief, in all the leading figures of his invention. , 
Scorn and indignation are but too often the motives 
or the mainsprings of his comic art ; and when 
dramatic poetry can exist on the sterile and fiery diet 
of scorn and indignation, we may hope to find ,lif® 

' sustained in happiness and health on a diet of aperients 
and emetics. The one great modern' master of analytic 
art is somewhat humaner than Jonson in the applica' 
tion of his scientific method to the purpose of dramatic 
satire. The study of Sludge is finer and subtler by 
far than the study of Subtle j though undoubtedly 
, it is, in^ consequence of that very perfection and^ 
sublimation of exhaustive analysis, less available for 
any but a monodramatic purpose. No excuse no 
plea, no pretext beyond the fact of csurience and the 
sense of ability, is suggested for the villainy of Subtle, 
Dol, and Face. But if we were to sec what might 
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possibly be said in extenuation of their rogueries, to 
hear what might possibly be pleaded in explanation 
or condonation of their lives, the comedy would fall 
through and go to pieces : the dramatic effect would 
collapse and be dissolved. And to this great, single, 
aesthetic end of art the consummate and conscientious 
artist who created these immortal figures was content 
to subdue or to sacrifice all other and subordinate 
considerations. Coleridge, as no reader will probably 
need to be reminded, * thought the Oedipus 2'yramnts, 
The Alchemist, and Totn Jones, the three most perfect 
plots ever planned.’ With the warmest admiration 
and appreciation of Fielding’s noble and immortal 
masterpiece, I cannot think it at all worthy^ of com- 
parison, for blameless ingenuity of composition and 
absolute impeccability or design, with the greatest 
of tragic and the greatest of comic triumphs In con- 
struction ever accomplished by the most consummate 
and the most conscientious among ancient and modern 
artists. And when we remember that thi.s perfection 
of triumphant art is exhibited, not on the scale of an 
ordinary comedy, whether classic or romantic, com- 
prising a few dchnitc types and a few impressive situa- 
tions, but on a scale of invention so vast and so various 
as to comprise in the course of a single play as many 
characters and as many incidents, all perfectly adjusted 
and naturally developed out of each other, as would 
amply suffice for the entire dramatic furniture, for 
the entire poetic equipment, of a great dramatic poet, 
we feel that Gifford’s expression, a ‘ prodigy* of luiman 
intellect,’ is equally applicable to The Fox and to 
The Alchmist, and is not a whit too strong a term for 
either. Nor can I admit, as I cannot discern, the 
blemish or imperfection which others have alleged 
that they deserv in the composition of Volponc — the 
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unlikelihood of the device by which retribution is 
brought down in the fifth act on the criminals who 
were left at the close of the fourth act in impregnable 
security and triumph. So far from regarding the 
comic Nemesis or rather Ate which infatuates and 
impels Volpone to his doom as a sacrifice of art to 
morality, an immolation of probability and consistency 
on the altar of poetic justice, I admire as a master- 
stroke of character the haughty audacity of caprice 
which produces or evolves his ruin out of his own 
hardihood and insolence of exulting and daring 
enjoyment. For there is something throughout of 
the lion as well as of the fox in this original and in- 
comparable figure. I know not where to find a third 
c^astrophe comparable with that of cither 
?e <ox or The Alchemist in the whole range of the 
i whether for completeness, for pro- 
fnr for ingenious felicity of event or 

J Combination and exposition of all the 

unitv ^anrl f Supreme simplicitys 
unity and fullness of culminating effect. 
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Fai'cical in construction and in action, they belong 
to the province of the higher form of art by virtue of 
their leading characters. Morose indeed, as a victim- 
ised monomaniac, is rather a figure of farce than of 
comedy : Captain Otter and his termagant are char- 
acters of corned)’ rather broad than high : but the 
collegiate ladies, in their matchless mixture of pre- 
tension and profligacy, hypocrisy and pedantr}^ recall 
rather the comedies than the farces of Molicrc by the 
elaborate and vivid precision of portraiture which 
presents them in such perfect finish, with such vigour 
and veracity of effect. Again, if Barihohme^o Fair 
is mere farce in many of its minor characters and in 
some of its grosser episodes and details, the immortal 
figure of Rabbi Busy belongs to the highest order 
of comedy. In that absolute and complete incanta- 
tion of Puritanism full justice is done to the merits 
while full justice is done upon the demerits of the 
barbarian sect from whose inherited and infectious 
tyranny this nation is as yet but imperfectl)’ delivered. 
Brother Zcal-of-thc-Land is no vulgar impostor, no 
mere religious quacksalver of such a kind as supplies 
the common food for satire, the common fuel of 
ridicule : he is a hvpocritc of the earnest kind, an 
Ironside among civilians ; and the ver}' abstinence 
of his creator from Hudibrastic misrepresentation and 
caricature makes the satire more thoroughly effective 
than all that Butler’s exuberance of wit and prodig.iIity 
of intellect could accomplish. Tiic snuffling glutton 
who begins by exciting our laughter ends by dis- 
playing a comic perversity of stoicism in the stocks 
which is at least more respectable if not less laughable 
than the complacency of Justice Overdo, the fatuity 
of poor Cokes, the humble joco.sity of a Littlcwit, 
or the intemperate devotion of a Waspe. Hypocrisy 
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streaked with sincerity, greed with a cross of earncs - 
ness and craft with a dash of fortitude, combine to 
make of the Rabbi at once the funniest, the fairest, 
and the faithfullest study ever taken of a less despicable 
than detestable type of fanatic. 

Not only was the genius of Jonson too great, but 
his eharacter was too radically noble for a realist or 
naturalist of the meaner sort. It is only in the minor 
parts of his gigantic work, only in its insignifi^nt 
or superfluous components or details, that we find 
a tedious insistence on wearisome or offensive topu^ 
of inartistic satire or ineffectual display. Nor is it 
upon the ignoble sides of character that this great 
satiric dramatist prefers to concentrate his attention. 
As even in the most terrible masterpieces of Balzac, 
it is not the wickedness of the vicious or criminal 


agents, it is their energy of intellect, their dauntless 
versatility of daring, their invincible fertility of re- 
source, for which our interest is claimed or by which 
our admiration is aroused. In Face as in Subtle, 
in Volpone as in Mosca, the qualities which delight 
us are virtues misapplied : it is not their cunning, 
their avarice, or their lust, it is their courage, their . 
genius, and their wit in which we take no ienoble or 
irrational pleasure. And indeed it would be strange 
and mcongmous if a great satirist who was also a 

a™ at this 

result, or had fallen so grievously short of his aim 
as not to vindicate the dignity of his design. The 
same year m which the stage first echoed the maiestic 

by je 

of fancy, inventim" a™°flL‘SgT<!’quTOc" 'ftfeomf 
pamon or counterpart, the Masque oj Bennty, " pom 
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even more notable for these qualities than its precursor, 
did not appear till three years later. Its brilliant and 
picturesque variations on the previous theme afford 
a perfect example of poetic as distinct from prosaic 
ingenuity. 

Between the dates of these two masques, which 
were first printed and published together, three other 
entertainments had employed the energetic genius of 
the Laureate on the double task of scenical invention 
and literary decoration. The first occasion was that 
famous visit of King Christian and his hard-drinking 
Danes which is patriotically supposed to have done 
so much harm to the proverbially sober and abstemious 
nation whose temperance is so vividly depicted by 
the enthusiastic cordiality of lago. The Eniertain- 
ment of Two Kings at Theobalds opens well, with 
two vigorous and sonorous couplets of welcome : 
but the Latin verses arc hardly worthy of Gifford’s 
too fervid commendation. The mock marriage of 
the boyish Earl of Essex and the girl afterwards 
known to ill fame as Countess of Somerset gave occa- 
sion of which Jonson availed himself to the full for 
massive display of antiquarian magnificence and in- 
defatigable prodigality of inc.vhaustible detail. The 
cpithalamium of these quasi-nuptials is fine — ^^vhen 
it is not coarse (wc cannot away, for instance, with 
the comparison, in serious poetrj', of kisses to — 
cockles 1) : but the exuberant enthusiasm of Gifford 
for * this chaste and beautiful gem ’ is liable to provoke 
in the reader’s mind a comparison * with the divine 
original ’ ; and among the verj' few poets who could 
sustain a comparison with Catullus no man capable 
of learning the merest rudiments of poetry will affirm 
that Ben Jonson can be ranked. His verses are smooth 
and strong, ‘ well-tomed and true-filed ’ : but the 

YOL. .XU. c 
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matchless magic, the impeccable inspiration, the grace, 
the music, the simple and spontaneous perfection of. 
the Latin poem, he could pretend neither to rival nor 
to reproduce. ‘ What was my part,’ says Jonson in 
a note, ‘ the faults here, as well as the virtues, must 
speak.’ These are the concluding words of a most 
generous and cordial tribute to the merits of thc- 
mechanist or stage-carpenter, the musician, and the 
^ncing-master — Inigo Jones, Alfonso Ferrabosco, and 
ihomas Giles — ^who were employed on the composi- 
tion of this magnificent if ill-omened pageant : and 
they may very reasonably be applied to the two- 
ranslaticms from Catullus which the poet — certainly 
M prophet on this particular occasion — thought fit 
ceremonial verse of the masques 
cros<!Pfr V nights of these star- , 

vivonr virtues, the 

slfsness ofcesston md 

are unmista1r£f i? ^ slowness of movement, 
£ the^SnS workman. But 

the original s masque it must be noted that 

lated better than the trans- 
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The amoebajan v‘5lanzas in the later of these Uvo masques 
have more freedom of movement and spontaneity of 
music than will perhaps be found in any other poem 
of equal length from the same indefatigable hand. 
The fourth of these stanzas is simply magnificent : 
the lovebness of the next is impaired by that anatomical 
particularity which too often defaces the serious verse 
of Jonson with grotesque if not gross deformity of 
detail. No other poet, except possibly one of his 
spiritual sons, too surely ‘ sealed of the tribe of Ben,’ 
would have introduced ‘ liver ’ and ‘ lights ’ into a 
sweet and graceful effusion of 13'ric fancy, good alike 
in form and sound ; a commendation not ahvaj's nor 
indeed verj' frequently dcscr%'cd by the verse of its 
author. The variations in the burden of ‘ Hymen’s 
war ’ arc singularly delicate and happy. 

The next was a memorable year in the litcrar}' life 
of Ben Jonson : it wilne.ssed the appearance both of 
the magnificent Mosque of Queens and of tlie famous 
comedy or farce of The Silent Woman. The mar- 
vellously vivid and dexterous application of mar\*ellous 
learning and labour w'hich distinguishes the most 
splendid of all masques as one of the typically splendid 
monuments or trophies of English literature has 
apparently eclipsed, in the appreciation of the general 
student, that equally admirable fervour of commanding 
fanc}’ which infonns the whole design and gives life 
to ever}' detail. The interlude of the witches is so 
royally lavish in its wealth and variety of fertile and 
Hv’cly horror that on a first reading the student may 
probablj' do less than justice to the lofty and temperate 
eloquence of the noble verse and the noble prose 
which follow. 

Of The Silent Womnn it is not easy to say anything 
new and true. Its merits arc salient and superb : the 
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combination of parts and the accumulation of incidents 
are so skilfully arranged and so powerfully designed 
that the result is in its own way incomparable^ oi 
comparable only with other works of the master s 
hand while yet in the fullness of its cunning and the 
freshness of its strength. But a play of this kind 
must inevitably challenge a comparison, in the judg- 
ment of modern readers, beUveen its author and 
Moliere ; and Jonson can hardly, on the whole, sustain 
that most perilous comparison. It is true that there 
is matter enough in Jonson’s play to have furnished 
forth two or three of Moliere ’s : and that on that 
pound on the score of industrious intelligence and 
laborious versatility of humour— T/ie Silent Woman 
^ as superior to the Misanthrope and the Bourgeois 
taentilhomme as to Twelfth Night and Much Ado about , 
oihing. But even when most dazzled by the 
splendour of studied wit and the felicity of deliberate 
humour which may even yet explain the extraordinary 
P reputation of this most imperial and 
no morp V. f^rcp, we feel that the author could 
Xn hP w the author of Twelfth Night 

i oi 

be c?imnlv at po ^^.^^tirist is upon him : he cannot 

‘-“ppy in h- r* 

thought of alhicln,? ^ j sarcasm, some after- 
would have reserved Moliere 

which Shakespeare woSd ^ 

to recognise as possihle^ scarcely have condescended 
attention hS wk !s momentar)' 

able, laudable— it is not laugh- 

sense delightful. It is mrl' and the deepest 

intolerant; the sneer of the contemptuous, 

or Clerimont— is always rLd ^^’^^°?~^^tiphine 

ys ready to pass mto a snarl : 
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there is something in this great classic writer of the bull- 
baiting or bear-baiting brutality of his age. We put 
down The Fox or The Alclicmistwhh a sense of wonder- 
ing admiration, hardly affected by the impression of 
some occasional superfluity or excess : we lay aside 
The Silent Womans not indeed without grateful recol- 
lection of much cordial enjoyment, but with distinct if 
reluctant conviction that the generous table at which 
we have been so prodigally entertained was more than 
a little crowded and overloaded with multifarious if 
savoury encumbrance of dishes. And if, as was 
Gifford’s opinion, Shakespeare took a hint from the 
mock duellists in this comedy for the mock duclli.sts 
in Twelfth Night, how wonderfully has he improved 
on his model ! The broad rude humour of Jonson’s 
practical joke is boyishly brutal in the horseplay of 
its violence : the sweet bright fun of Shakespeare’s is 
in perfect keeping with the purer air of the sunnier 
climate it thrives in. The divine good-nature, the 
godlike good-humour of Shakespeare can never be 
quite perfectly apj^rcciated till we compare his play- 
fulness or his merriment with other men’s. Even 
that of Aristophanes seems to smack of the barbarian 
beside it. 

1 cannot but fear that to thorough-going Jonsonians 
my remarks on the great comedy in which Drjdcn 
found the highest jicrfcction of dramatic art on record 
may seem inadequate if not inapprcciativc. But to 
do it aJiYthing like justice would take up more space 
than 1 can spare : it would indeed, like most of Jtfn- 
son’s other successful plays, demand a separate study 
of some length and elaboration, 'I’he high comedy 
of the collegiate ladies, the low comedy of Captain 
and hlrs. Otter, the braggart knights and the Latinist 
barber, are ail as masterly as the versions of Ovid’s 
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elegiacs into prose dialogue are tedious in their in- 
genuity and profitless in their skill. As to the chief 
character who must evidently have been a native 


gcuuay ana proutless m their skill, 
character — who must evidently have neen a nauvi 
of Eccleferlicin — Ur. ,o o.. superior to the malade imagl 

Spanarelles nf MoHerc. as 1 


echan — he is as superior to the malade imagi- 
Sganarelles of Moliere, as is 
i loliere himself to Jonson in lightness of spontaneous 
movement and easy grace of inspiration. And this, 
IS perhaps the only play of Jonson’s whieh wll keep 
e rea er or spectator for whole seenes together 
iiiward riot or an open passion of subdued or 
unrepressed laughter. 

hvTup Henry’s Barriers, written 

“f A-: hei'- apparent’s 
fine and of Wales, are noticeable for their 

eloquent legend with history in 

Ob%on, presented^di? Masque of 

which the nrinpia u before the tournament in 

‘ the great wonder ^ gallantly as to excite 

a quality far hipher fvf is memorable for 

not uneValled bv unsurpassed if 

brightness and lightness °an? 

movement and haonv ®*{^.Srace of fancy, for lyric 
Such work^foS^r "^Pressi^m 

the genius of this indef^t•'^^ byplay in which 

relaxation during the found its natural 

for alltimeagiftsomunifirp'T^^'^ ^i world 

This ‘ unequalled play ’ a<; Alchemist. 

porary admirers, was not L; balled by contem- 

; !* is in s'om? resLal "' “ *’,? enthusi- 
the existing masterpiecL P^^'^lfoled among all 

worthy of the name^vho n?avfp^'^ ^-- student 

ferrmg The Fox to The AlchJ^ in pro- 

hrs preference upon ' ferf "S'"" "> '’"force 

wth such multiplicity of churacto"-™!'''! P‘°‘' 

“cn ingenuitv 
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of incident, with such harmon)^ of construction — can 
be matched, we may surely venture to say, nowhere 
in the whole vast range of comic invention — nowhere 
in the whole wide world of dramatic fiction. If the 
interest is less poignant than in Volpofie, the fun less 
continuous than in The Silent Woman, the action less 
simple and spontaneous than that of Every Matt in 
his Humour, the vein of comedy is even richer tlian 
in any of these other masterpieces. Tlic great Sir 
Epicure is enough in himself to immortalise the glory' 
of the great artist who conceived and achieved a 
design so fresh, so daring, so colossal in its humour as 
that of this magnificent character. And tlrcre arc at 
least nine others in the play as perfect in drawing, as 
vivid in outline, as living in every' limb and every 
feature, as even his whose poetic stature overtops tlicm 
all. The deathless three confederates, Kastrill and 
Surly, Dapper and Drugger, the too perennial Puritans 
whose villainous whine of purity and hypocrisy has 
its living echoes even now- — not a figure among them 
could have been can'cd or coloured by any other hand. 

Nor is the list even yet complete of Jonson’s poetic 
work during this truly wonderful year of his liter- 
ary life. At Christmas he produced ‘ the Queen’s 
hljucsty’s masque’ of Love jrced from Ignorance and 
Folly ; a little dramatic poem composed in his lightest 
and softest vein of fancy, brilliant and melodious 
throughout. The mighty aind majestic Poet Laureate 
would hardly, I fear, have accepted with benignity 
the tribute of a compliment to the effect that his use 
of the sweet and simple hcpiasyllabic metre was worthy 
of Richard Barnfield or George Wither : but it is 
certain that in purity anti fluenev' of music his verse 
can seldom be compaa'd, as here it justly may, with 
the clear fiutclike notes of Cynthia and The Shepherd's 
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Hunting. An absurd ^^f-nh^unaccount- 

three has afflicted all Jonson s edito sound,’ 


able perplexity. ‘Then, then, angry of, 

sines the chorus at the close of a song 


sings the chorus at the close oi a that . 

‘ gentle Love and Beauty. It solution ; 

no one should yet have discovered the o 
of so slight but unfortunate an error m tne 
substitution of ‘ angry ’ for ‘ air}'. r,vidence 

The tragedy of Catiline his Conspiracy could 

in the following year that the author of Sej 
do better, but could not do much better, on „ 

rigid lines of rhetorical and studious worK w . , 

had followed in the earlier play . Fine as is the op 
of this too laborious tragedy, the stately verse na 
of dramatic movement than of such as mig • 
proper — if such a thing could be — for epic satire 
into the form of dialogue. Catiline is so mer • 
monster of ravenous malignity and irrational atroc 
that he simply impresses us as an irresponsible tlioug ^ 
criminal lunatic ; and there is something so preposter- 
ous, so abnormal, in the conduct and language of a 
concerned in his conspiracy, that nothing attributeo^ 
to them seems either rationally credible or logically 
incredible. Coleridge, in his notes on the first ac t 
of this play, expresses his conviction that one passage 
must surely have fallen into the wrong place — such s 
action at such a moment being impossible for any 
human creature. But the whole atmosphere is unreal, 
the whole action unnatural : no one thing said or 
done is less unlike the truth of life than any other : 
the writing is immeasurably better than the style of 
the ranting tragedian Seneca, but the treatment of 
character is hardly more serious as a study of humanity 
than his. In fact, what we find here is exactly what 
we find in the least successful of Jonson’s comedies : 
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I study, not of humanity, but of humours. The bloody 
bumour of Cethegus, the braggart humour of Curius, 
the sluggish humour of Lcntulus, the swaggering 
humour of Catiline himself — a huffcap hero as ever 
mouthed and strutted out his hour on the stage — all 
these alike fall under the famous definition of his 
favourite phrase which the poet had given twelve 
j^cars before in tlie induction to the second of his 
acknowledged comedies. And a tragedy of humours 
is hardly less than a monster in nature — or rather in 
that art which ‘ itself is nature.’ Otherwise the second 
act must be pronounced excellent : the humours of 
the rival harlots, the masculine ambition of Sempronia, 
the caprices and cajoleries of Fulvia, arc drawn with 
Jonson’s most self-conscious care and skill. But the 
part of Cicero is burden enough to stifle any play : 
and some even of the finest passages, such as the 
much-praised description of the dying Catiline, fine 
though they be, arc not good in the stricter sense of 
the avord ; the rhetorical sublimity of their diction 
comes most perilously near the verge of bombast. 
Altogether, the play is another magnificent mistake : 
and each time wc open or close it wc find it more 
difficult to believe that the additions made by its 
author some ten years before to The Spanish Tragedy 
can possibly have been those printed in the later issuc.s 
of that famous play.^ Their subtle and spontaneous 
notes of nature, their profound and searching pathos, 

' No student wit need to lx: mninded of \\lmt 15 npp.trrntiy untnowi 
to totnc \\ liters who have thoopht fit to ofTer nn opinion on this subject-— 
that dilTcrcnl (idditions v.etc made nt difTercnt date., and by dificrcnt 
hands, to certain popular of the timr. The ruiftin.vl of Mar- 

lowe was iiltered and rf-»ltrrcd, at least three timrs, by three if not tnotc 
purveyors of intert'ol.'vtcd and inmncruotis matter : and even lltJt superb 
matterpiecc would hardly seem to have msjllcd the ptjpuUtity of K)d‘s 
trngedi — » popularity by no mean# utvmctitcd. 
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their strange and thrilling tone of reality, the beauty 
and the terror and the truth of every touch, are the 
signs of a great, a very great tragic poet : and it is all - 
but unimaginable that such an one could have been, 
but a year or so afterwards, the author of Sejant.^ 
^d again, eight years later, the author of Catiline. 
There is fine occasional writing in each, but it is not 
dramatic : and there is good dramatic work in each, 
but it is not tragic. 

For two years after the appearance of Catiline thety 
IS an interval of silence and inaction in the literary life 
0 Its author ; an intermission of labour which we 
cannot pretend to explain in the case of this Herculean 
woricrnsn. wlm ^ . t 


, ^ explain m the case ot this Hercuiciiu 

"’l^® seems usually to have taken an austere 
of delight in the employment and exliibitioh 

" ossal energies. His wnvlr IQ nnf> of which 


nf 1,;. „ i , in cne employment ana exniom^" 

it sppme His next work is one of which 

neif-ViPr ^ ^ inipossible for criticism to speak with 
the mosf!tpf justice. Gifford himselh 

all serious st editors and of partisans, to w'honi' 

and resoppi^*^^^^^ Jonson owe a tribute of gratitude 
on this^noinri”'^ wavered in his judgment 

his metnoirs of S unaccountable degree. In 
described as ‘ s r. Bartholomezo Fair is 

for the obloouv Ptyce, but chiefly remarkable 

final note on the 

has ‘ not uniustl J ’ k’ ‘^^Ptysses an opinion tliat it 
level with vonstdered as linearly on a 

Alchemist.' Who The Fox and The 

doctors disagree but tlip not only do 

in criticism disagrees doctors 

extent ? The dSy" 
naturally nauseated by the undnuKt^i?^^ 
of the dramatic\iands here seiwd^ ^ flavoui 
S-pUly of profus^n: 
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some of the meat is too high and some of the sauces 
are too rank for any but a very strong digestion. But 
those who turn away from the table in sheer disgust 
at the coarseness of the fare will lose the enjoyment 
of some of the richest and strongest humour, some of 
the most brilliant and varied realism, that ever claimed 
the attention or excited the admiration of the study 
or the stage. That ‘ supcrlunatical hypocrite,’ the 
immortal and only too immortal Rabbi Bus5% towers 
above the minor characters of the play as the execrable 
fanaticism which lie typifies and embodies was destined 
to tower above reason and humanity, charity and 
common sense, in its future influence on the social 
life of England. But in sheer force and fidelit}' of 
presentation this wonderful study from nature can 
hardly be said to exceed the others which surround 
and set it off ; the dotard Littlcwit, the booby Cokes, 
the petulant fidelity and pig-headed self-confidence 
of Waspc, the various humours and more various 
villainies of the multitudinous and riotoussubordinates ; 
above all, that enterprising and intelligent champion 
of social purity, the conscientious and clcar-siglitcd 
Justice Adam Overdo. When all is said that can 
reasonably be said against the too accurate reproduc- 
tion and the loo voluminous exposition of vulgar and 
vicious nature in this enormous and multitudinous 
pageant — too serious in its satire and too various in 
its movement for a farce, too farcical in its incidents 
and too violent in its horseplay for a comedy — the 
ticlighlful humour of its finer .scenes, the wonderful 
vigour and veracity of the whole, the unsurpassed 
ingenuity and dexterity of the composition, the energy, 
harmony, and vcnsatility of the action, must be ad- 
mitted to ensure its place for ever among the minor 
and coarecr mastcqucces of comic art. 
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The masque of Love Restored, to which no date , - 
IS assi^ed by the author or his editors, has some 
noticeable qualities in common with the play which : 
^ just been considered, and ought perhaps to have 
^ecedence of it in our descriptive catalo^e, 
^oodfello^y’s adventures at court are described 
such realistic as well as fantastic humour that 
s narrative might have made part of the incidents , , 

"'*thout any impropriety or ; 
allevnfv * U’S ^yric fancy and the spirited i 

of f 3 \ ^nhvtn this delightful little miniature 

heartily and more simply . 
works. Thr^ ^any or indeed than most of its author’s y 
duced diinnrffi were certainly pro- ' ' 

Tilt af 1614. A Challenge , 

years after the which was produced eight • 

year with a sunerh ^ 2 ”^ i ^ Hymen, opened the new 
nuptials of the^ honour of the second 

cancelled as a null i 3 u j marriage, now 

with such superflumlcT^^ acclaimed by the poet 
and of augury as mioi /?“*^^fi^^nce of congratulation 
least might make uV ^ade him hesitate, or at 

hectare, before underwit fit to 

brides remarriage even celebration of the 

famously memorable bv 00 ^°t been made in- 

fomiliar to England at matters less 

Yl ortoP to Rome under 

de Medici. But from the Catherine 

distinguished from the etLv.r^’^ F'^'^t of view, as 
have less reason to regret tt I Wstorical, w^e 

an example of the poet’s abilitit^^'^'*”*'^^ graceful 

have been written wift ^er. may ^doubtjess 
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if there was really no such under-current of sugges- 
tion or intimation designed or imagined by the writer, 
we can only find a still keener savour of satire, a 
still clearer indication of insight, in the characteristic 
representation of a province whose typical champions 
fall to wrangling and exchange of reciprocal insults 
over the display of their ruffianly devotion : while 
there is not merely a tone of official rebuke or courtly 
compliment, but a note of genuine good feeling and 
serious good sense, in the fine solid blank verse 
delivered by ‘ a civil gentleman of the nation.’ On 
Twelfth Night the comic masque of Merairy Vin- 
dicated from the Alchemists gave evidence that the 
creator of Subtle had not exhausted his arsenal of 
ridicule, but had yet some shafts of satire left for 
the professors of Subtle’s art or mystery. The humour 
here is somewhat elaborate, though unquestionably 
spirited and ingenious. 

TJie next year’s is again a blank record ; but the 
year 1616, though to us more mournfully memorable 
for the timeless deaili of Shakespeare, is also for 
the student of Ben Jonson a date of exceptional 
importance and interest. The production of two 
masques and a comedy in verse, with the publication 
of the magnificent first edition of liis collected play.s 
and poems, must have kept his name more continu- 
ously if not more vividly before the world than in 
any preceding year of his litcrarj* life. ''Fiie masque 
of Tne Golden Age Restored, presented on New Year’s 
Night and again on 'rwelfth Night, is equally ingenious 
and equally spirited in its happy simplicity of construc- 
tion and in the vigorous lluoncv of its versification ; 
which is generally smooth, and in the lyrical dialogue 
from after the first dance to the close may fairly 
be called sweet ; an epithet vcr\' seldom applictble 
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t; polished verse of Jonson. And if 

Ihe Devil is an Ass cannot be ranked among the 
crowning masterpieces of its author, it is not because 
e play shows any sign of decadence in literary power 
or m humorous invention : the writing is admirable, 
le uealth of comic matter is onh' too copious, the 
c aracters are as firm in outline and as rich in colour 
s any but the most triumphant examples of his 
satirical or sympathetic skill in finished delineation 
it i <5 humours. On the other hand, 

Jonson ’s comedies since the date of 
tlie the most obsolete in subject of satire, 

the want hs allusions and applications : 

connection (except of the 
parts of its sS! ^^soal kind) between the various 

ridTcule make. ti of its 

than that of action more difficult to follow 
finally the admi-xi^^ niore complicated plots : and, 
emotion is not soTkilfnif*^”®^^ sentiment and noble 
imputation of in con ^ managed as to evade the 
touches in the dialom!^^!?^'*, Nevertheless, there are 
Lady Eitherside in ffie fiS'^^^ Tailbush and 
which are worthy of Molf' act 

?f the method and the himself, and suggestive 
immortal enjoyment derived which we ow'e the 
and Madelon — I should « ^hc society of Cathos 
of Celimene and Arsinoe^^’ ^^cne and Aminte, 
• Behse. The third scene of Bhilaminte and 

written that the reader ml VTf so nobly 
condone or to forget ffie ^^cHned to 

too compliant heroindhe? se^n^''"'J^tion "f the 
submission to the infamous 

— m admiration of the noble ^ ^ husband 
with which the poet has here tnXwS 
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this husband, comical as are the scenes in which he 
develops and dilates from the part of a dupe to the 
part or an impostor, is a figure almost too loathsome 
to be ludicrous — or at least, however ludicrous, to 
be fit for the leading part in a comedy of ethics as 
well as of manners. And the prodigality of elabora- 
tion lavished on such a multitude of subordinate 
characters, at the expense of all continuous interest 
and to the sacrifice of all dramatic harmony, may 
tempt the reader to apostrophise the poet in his 
own words : — 

You .arc so covetous still to embrace 

More than you can, that you lose all. 

Yet a word of parting praise must be given to 
Satan : a small part as far as extent goes, but a splendid 
example of high comic imagination after the order 
of Aristophanes, admirably relieved by the low comedy 
of the asinine Pug and the voluble doggrcl of the 
antiquated Vice. 

Not till nine years after the appearance of this 
play, in which the genius of the author may be said 
— in familiar phrascolog)' — to have fallen between 
two stools, carrj'ing cither too much suggestion of 
human interest for a half allegorical satire, or not 
enough to give actual interest to the process of the 
s.atirical allcgor)’, did Ben Jonson produce on the 
stage a masterpiece of comedy in which this danger 
was avoided, this difficulty overcome, with absolute 
and triumphant facility of execution. In the mean- 
time, however, he had produced nine masques-— or 
ten, counting that which appeared in the same year 
with his last great work of comic art. ^'he Masqxic 
of Chrhlmas, which belongs to the .same year as tlie 
two works last mentioned, is a comfortable little piece 
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of genial comic realism ; pleasant, qviaint, and homel}'; 
the good-humoured humour of little Robin Cupid 
and his honest old mother ‘ Venus, a deaf tirewoman,’ 
vs more agreeable than many more studious and 
elaborate examples of the author’s fidelity as a painter , 
or photographer of luimble life. Next year, in the 
masque of Lovers mode Men, called by Gifford the ; 
i of Lethe, he gave full play to his lighter genius 
1 i^uinour : it is a work of exceptionally 
simple, natural and graceful fancyx In the Mowng 

the much-admired Vision oj 
incampifiA^ example of his capacities and 

of its pnv^ fanciful, smooth, and flowing verse 

it not thntTi would be worthy of Fletcher, were 

and that fresh and pure in melody, 

are intersoerseH ^tvd sweetest passages there 

as would^have^h^ lamentably flat and stiff couplets 
equal rank. If ° 

times to Ben /onion ^°tie in modem 

and humorists much^ of the greatest of dramatists 

to him as a lyric justice has been done 

this masque opens an rl famous song of Night in 
most sweetly ; but utm most beautifully and 

compose it, the fifth eleven lines which 

and intolerably bad 'ru i ^ sixth, are positively 
license of inversion "whJrh^ barbarous and pedantic 
with such verses as thesp his best lyrics 

stream, ‘But might I of t_ of airy forms a 

^ age but a f ’—Is not 

and Lyly, Shakespeare%nd%v f ^ Poet.^ Marlowe 
Delder, could write soni t I'lotcher hnd 

S If ShelleVs •Thp blemish 

of the born lyric poet than rn no surer test 

of an mstmetive sense »hkh ® absence 

assures him when and 


N. t 
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how and where to use or to abstain from inversion. 
And in Jonson it was utterly wanting. 

The next year’s masque, Pleasure Reconciled to 
Virtue^ would be very graceful in composition if it 
were not rather awkward in construction. The 
verses in praise of dancing arc very pretty, sedate, 
and polished : and the burlesque part (spoken by 
‘ Messer Caster ’ in person) has more than usual of 
Rabelaisian freedom and energy. The anlimasque 
afterwards prefixed to it, For the Honour of Walcs^ 
is somewhat ponderous in its jocularity, but has 
genuine touches of humour and serious notes of 
character in its ‘ tedious and brief ’ display of the 
poet’s incomparable industry and devotion to the 
study of dialects and details : and the close is noble 
and simple in its patriotic or provincial eloquence. 
But in the year 1620 the comic genius of Jonson shone 
out once more in all the splendour of its strength.' The 
only masciue of that year, Nezos from the Nctu World 
discovered in the Moon, is worthy of a prose Ari- 
stophanes : in other words, it is a satire such as 
Aristophanes might have written, if that greater poet 
had ever condescended to write prose. Here for once 
the generous words of Jonson’s noble panegyric on 
Shakespeare may justly be applied to himself: in 
his own immortal phrase, the humour of this little 
comedy is ‘ not of an age, but for all time.’ At the 
very opening we find ourselves on but too familiar 
ground, and feel that the poet must have shot himself 
fonvard by sheer inspiration into our own enlightened 
age, when we hear ‘ a printer of news ’ avowing the 
notable fact that ‘ I do hearken after them, wherever 
they be, at any rales ; I ’ll give anything for a good 
copy now, be it true or false, so it be new's.’ Are not 
thc.^c. the reader must ask himself, the accents of some 

YOU. XU. n 
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gutter gaolbird — some dunghill gazetteer of this verj' . 
present day ? Or is the avowal too honest in its . 
impudence for such lips as these? After^ this, the \ 
anticipation of something like railways (‘ coach^ 
that ‘ go only with wind ’) — if not also of something : 
like balloons (' a castle in the air that runs upon wheels, 
with a winged lanthorn ’) — seems but a commonplace 

example of prophetic instinct. j a 

The longest of Ben Jonson’s masques was expanded 
to its present bulk by the additions made at each 
successive representation before the king ; to whose 
not over delicate or fastidious taste this Masqiic ■ 
Metamorphosed Gipsies would seem to have given - 
incomparable if not inexliaustible delight. And even 
those riders who may least enjoy the decidedly greasy 
wit or humour of some among its once most popular 
lyrical parts must admire and cannot but enjoy the 
ram and even refined loveliness of others. The 
rWvT? ^^^'^^^nfortunately told of his future life and, 
W future King Charles I. is told in the very : 

strain^ that the poet could command: a 

t)urit\T ^.exceptional sweetness, simplicity, and, 
S ofTl.?' «ad it now. the . „ 

irooMacco™?'' tragically, 
and sardomc^iagf’ 

and lovelier ^ besides these graver , 

somewhat obtrusive ^realkm^^^ wliich relieve the 

parts, this ma^I hrXrlla'’" 

and remembranrp • claims on our notice 

richn=sro7 SSrce W X 

i&t'?proph“ 

is 
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poet could have dreamed of lavishing on a ceremonial 
or official piece of work, and which can only be appre- 
ciated by careful reading and thorough study of the 
copious notes and references appended to the text. 
But the writer’s fancy was at a low ebb when it could 
devise nothing better than is to be found in this Masque 
of Augurs : the humour is coarse and clumsy, the 
verses arc flat and stiff. In the next year’s Twelfth- 
Night masque, Time vindicated to himself and to his 
honours^ the vigorous and vicious personalities of the 
attack on George Wither give some life to the part 
in which the author of Abitses Stript and Whipt is 
brought in under the name of Chronomastix to .make 
mirth for the groundlings of the Court. TJic feeble 
and facile fluency of his pedestrian Muse in the least 
fortunate hours of her too voluble and voluminous 
improvisation is not unfairly caricatured ; but the 
Laureate’s malevolence is something too obvious in 
his ridicule of the ‘ soft ambling verse ’ whose ‘ rapture ’ 
at its highest has the quality denied by nature to 
Jonson’s — the divine gift of melodious and passionate 
simplicity. A better and happier use for his yet un- 
impaired faculty of humour was found in tlic following 
year’s masque of Neptune's Triumph for the Return of 
Albion ; which contains the most famous and eloquent 
panegyric on the art of cookery that ever anticipated 
the ardours of Thackeray and tJic enthusiasm of 
Dumas. The passage is a really superb example of 
tragicomic or mock-heroic blank verse ; and in the 
closing lyrics of the masque there is no lack of gmcc- 
i'ul fancy and harmonious elegance. For the next 
year’s masque of Pans Anniversary, or The Shep- 
herd's Holiday, not quite so much can reasonably be 
said. It is a typiail and a flagrant instance of the 
poet’s proverbial and incurable tcixdency to overdo 
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everything ; there is but artificial smoothness in 
the verse, and but clownish ingenuity in the prose 
of it. 

But the year 1625 memorable to the students 
and admirers of Ben Jonson for the appearance of a 
work worth almost all his masques together ; a work 
in which the author of The Fox and The Alchemist once 
more reasserted his claim to a seat w'hich no other poet 
and no other dramatist could dispute. The last 
complete and finished masterpiece of his genius is 
■the splendid comedy of The Staple of News. This, 
rather than The Silent Woman, is the play which should 
be considered as the third — or perhaps we should say 
the fourth — of the crowning works which represent 
the consummate and incomparable powers of its 
f n T know anything worth knowing 

o uen Jonson who has not studied and digested the 
Every Man in his Humour, The Fox, The 
and The Staple of Neios : but any man 
who has may be said to know him well. To a cursory 
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last preceding comedy had been vitiated by a want of 
coherence between the actual and the allegorical, the 
fantastic and the literal point of view ; and the result 
was confusion without fusion of parts : here, on the 
other hand, we have fusion without confusion between 
the dramatic allegorj^ suggested by Aristophanes, the 
admirably fresh and living presentation of the three 
Pennyboys, and the prophetic satire of the newsmarket 
or Stock Ex’change of journalism. The competent 
reader will be divided between surprise at the possi- 
bility and delight in the perfection of the success 
achieved by a poet who has actually endowed with 
sufiicicncy of comic life and humorous reality a whole 
group of symbolic personifications ; from the magni- 
ficent Infanta herself, Aurelia Clara Pecunia, most 
gracious and generous yet most sensitive and discreet 
of imperial damsels, even down to little ‘ blushct ’ 
Rose Wax the chambermaid. Her young suitor is at 
least as good a picture of a generous light-headed 
prodigal as ever was shown on any .stage : as much 
of a man as Charles Surface, and very much more of 
a gentleman. The miserly uncle, though very well 
drawn, is less exceptionally well drawn : but Penny- 
boy Canter, the disguised father, is equally delightful 
from the moment of his entrance with an c.xtempore 
carol of salutation on his lips to those in which he 
appears to rescue the misused Infanta from the 
neglectful favourite of her choice, and reappears at 
the close of the play to rescue his son, redeem his 
brother, and scatter* the community of jeerers : to 
whose liumour Gifford is somewhat less than just 
when he compares it with ‘ the vapoxiriug in Bar- 
ihohmiKc Fair ’ : for it is neither coarse nor tedious, 
and takc.s up but verj* little space ; and that not un- 
amusingly. As for the great scene of the Staple, it 
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IS one of the most masterly in ancient or modem 
co^dy of the typical or satirical kind. The central, 
ce here opened, to the great offence (it should 
^em) of most of the spectators ’—a fact which, as 
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to his earlier efforts or excursions in the same field of 
humorous invention. The intrusive commentators 
on Every Man out of his Humour, for instance, are 
mere nullities — the awkward and abortive issue of 
unconscious uneasiness and inartistic egoism. But 
Expectation, Mirth, Tattle, and Censure are 
genuine and living sketches of natural and amusing 
figures ; and their dialogues, for appropriate and 
spirited simplicity, are worthy of comparison with 
even those of a similar nature which we owe 
not more to the genius than to the assailants of 
Mol i ere. 

In 1625 Ben Jonson had brought out his last great 
comedy ; in 1626 he brought out the last of his finer 
sort of masques. The little so-called Masque of Owls, 
which precedes it in the tabic of contents, is (as Gifford 
points o\it) no masqxic at all : it is a quaint effusion of 
doggx'cl dashed with wit and streaked with satire. 
But in The Fortunate Isles, and their Union, the humour 
and the verse arc alike excellent : the jest on Plato’s 
ideas woxild have delighted Landor, and the wish of 
Mcrefool to ‘ sec a Brahman or a Gymnosophist ’ is 
worthy of a modern believer in esoteric Buddhism. 
Few if anj' of the masques have in them lyrics of 
smoother and clearer flow ; and the construction is 
no less graceful than ingenious. I'iic next reappear- 
ance of the poet, after a silence during three years 
of broken or breaking health, was so memorably un- 
fortunate in its issue that the name and the fate of a 
play which was only too natumlly and dcser\-edly 
hooted off the stage arc probably familiar to many 
who know nothing of the masterpiece which had last 
preceded it. Iwcr since Lamb gathered some ex- 
cerjHs from the more high-toned and elaborate 
passages of The Kne Inn, or The Light Heart, and 
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commended in them ‘ the poetical fanc}' and elegance 
supposed rugged old bard/ it has been 
the fashion to do justice if not something more than 
justice to the literary qualities of this play ; which no 
ou t contains much vigorous and some graceful writ- 
ing, and may now and then amuse a tolerant reader by 
1 s accumulating and culminating absurdities of action' 
‘^^^racter and event. But that the 
signs of mental decay, or at 
sen.j o? collapse in judgment and in 
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lyric power : but, however inferior it may be to what 
he would have made of so beautiful a subject in the 
freshness and fullness of his inventive and fanciful 
genius, it is still ingenious and effective after a fashion ; 
and the first song is so genuinely graceful and simple 
as to remind us of Wordsworth in his more pedestrian 
but not uninspired moods or measures of lyrical or 
elegiac verse. 

The higher genius of Ben Jonson as a comic poet 
was yet once more to show itself in one brilliant flash 
of parting splendour before its approaching sunset. 
No other of his works would seem to have met with 
such all but universal neglect as The Mogiieltc Lady ; 
I do not remember to have ever seen it quoted or 
^referred to, except once by Dryden, who in his Essay 
of Vo(fy cites from it an example of narrative 

subsmhij^ M action, ‘ where one comes out from 
dinner, a^ iclates the quarrels and disorders of it, to 
save the undcccnt appearance of them on the stage, 
and to abbreviate the storj'.’ And yet any competent 
spectator of its opening scenes must have felt a keen 
satisfaction at the apparent revival of the comic power 
and renewal of the dramatic instinct so lamentably 
enfeebled and eclipsed on the last occasion of a new 
play from the same hand. The first act is full of 
brilliant satirical description and humorous anal3'sis 
of humours ; the commentator Compass, to whom 
we owe these masterly summaries of character, is an 
excellent counterpart of that ‘ reasonable man ’ who 
so constantly reappears on the stage of Moliere to 
correct with his ridicule or control bv his influence 
the extravagant or erratic tendencies of his associates. 
Veiy few cxajnplcs of Jonson 's gmve and deliberate 
humour are finer than the ironical counsel given by 
Compass to the courtly fop whom he dissuades from 
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challenging the soldier who has insulted him, on the 

ground that the soldier 


has kilicd so many 
As it is ten to one his turn is next : 

^ 011 never fought with any, less, slew any ; 

And therefore have the [fairer] hopes before you. 

The rest of the speech, with all that follows to the " 
c (we or the scene, is no less ripe and rich in sedate 
sn ingenious irony. There is no less admirable 
lurnour m the previous discourse of the usurer ia 
tiff ‘f wealth— especially as being the onlv real 

test of a man’s character 
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t able animadversions on ‘ all your jests so nominal ’ ; 
which deface this play no less than The Neio Inn, 
and repel the most tolerant reader by their formal 
and laborious puerility. But the action opens brightly 
and briskly ; the dispute about ‘ Zin Valentine ’ is 
only less good in its way than one of George Eliot’s 
exquisite minor touches — Mr. Dempster’s derivation 
of the word Presbyterian from one Jack Presbyter 
of historic infamy : the young squire’s careful and 
testy ‘ man and governor ’ is no unworthy younger 
brother of Numps in Barthohmczo Fair : and the 
rustic heroine, a figure sketched with rough realistic 
humour, is hardly less than delightful when she 
remarks, after witnessing the arrest of her intended 
bridegroom on a charge of higlnvay robbery', ‘ He 
might have married one first, and have been hanged 
after, if he had had a mind to ’t ’ ; a reflection worthy 
of Congreve or Vanbrugh, Miss Hoyden or Miss 
Prue. But Jonson had never laid to heart the wisdom 
expressed in the admirable proverb — ^ Qui trop em- 
brasse mal dtreint ’ ; the simple subject of the play 
and the homely motive of the action ai'c overlaid and 
overloaded by the multiplicity of minor characters 
and episodical superfluities, and the upshot of all the 
poet’s really ingenious contrivances is pointless as 
well as farcical and flat as well as trivial. But there 
is certainly no sign of dotage in any work of Ben 
Jenson’s produced before or after the lamentable 
date of The Nno Inn, The author apologises for 
the homely and rustic quality of his uncourtly play ; 
but if it be a failure, it is not on account of its plebeian 
humility, but through the writer’s want of an}* real 
sympathy with his characters, any hearty relish of his 
subject : because throughout the whole conduct of 
a complicated intrigue he shows himself ungcnially 
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observant and contemptuously studious of his models ; 
ecause the qualities most needed for such work, 
lucidity and straightforward simplicity of , 
Kpn found in these last comedies : 

t much attention is needed to - 

^ process of ‘humours re- 
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r SO blended and confounded that we cannot but 
r perceive the injurious effect on the Laureate’s genius 
- or instinct of intelligence produced by the habit of 
. conventional invention which the writing of verse 
5 to order and the arrangement of effects for a pageant 
, had now made inevitable and incurable. A masque 
! including an antimasque, in which the serious part 
; is relieved and set off by the introduction of parody 
!' or burlesque, was a form of art or artificial fashion 
in which incongruity was a merit ; the grosser the 
. burlesque, the broader the parody, the greater was 
• the success and the more effective was the result : 

but in a dramatic attempt of higher pretension than 
i . such as might be looked for in the literary ground- 
; work or raw material for a pageant, this intrusion of 
incongruous contrast is a pure barbarism — a positive 
solecism in composition. The collocation of such 
names and such figures as those of riiglamour and 
Earinc with such others as Much and Maudlin, 
Scathlock and Scarlet, is no whit less preposterous 
or less ridiculous, less inartistic or less irritating, 
than the conjunction in Dekker’s Safiromastix of 
Peter Flash and Sir Quinlillian, Sir Adam Prickshaft 
and Sir Vaughan ap Rees, with Crispinus and Deme- 
trius, Asinius and Horace : and the offence is graver, 
more inc.xcusable and more inc.xpHcabIc, in a work 
of pure fancy or imagination, than in a work of poetic 
invention crossed and chequered with controversial 
satire. Yet Gifford, who can hardly find words or 
occasions sufficient to express his sense of Dekker’s 
‘ inconceivable folly,’ or his contempt for ‘ a plot 
that can scarcely be equalled in absurdity by the 
worst of the plays which Dckkcr was ever employed 
to “ dress,” ’ has not a syllabic of reprehension for 
the portentous incongruftics of this mature and 
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elaborate poem. On the other hand, even Giffords, 
editorial enthusiasm could not overestimate the in- 
genious excellence of construction, the masterly har- 
mony of composition, which every' reader of the, 
argument must have observed with such adrniration 
as can but intensify his regret that scarcely half of the 
projected poem has come down to us. No work or 
Ben Jonson’s is more amusing and agreeable to read, 
as none is more nobly graceful in expression or mote 
excellent in simplicity of style. 

The immense influence of this great writer on hjs 
own generation is not more evident or more memorable 
than is the refraction or reverberation of tliat influence 
on the next. This ‘ sovereign sway and masterdoiUi 
this overpowering preponderance of reputation, could 
not but be and could not but pass away. No giant 
had ever the divine versatility of a Shakespeare i but 
0 all the giant brood none ever showed so much 
iversity' of power as Jonson. In no single work 
nas he displayed such masterly variety' of styde as 
Thp j great poems, Don Juan and 

It rJvuT - the results of his attempts 

with farce will stand 
set them hp ^^^t»rmity' and discrepancy if we 

s^eare? results^ of Shake- 

tvhich harmomses^tnm^ f 
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as Twelfth d’<y}S of such works 
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giant workman in the performance of his work, we 
are amazed into admiration only less in its degree 
than we feel for the greatest among poets. It is 
not admiration of the same kind : tliere is less in 
it of love and worship than wc give to the gods of 
song ; but it is with deep reverence and with glowing 
gratitude that we salute in this Titan of the English 
stage ‘ il maestro di color chc sanno.’ 
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miscellaneous works ; 
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it precedes. ‘ It is to be lamented,’ in Gifford’s 
opinion, ‘ on many accounts,’ that the author has 
not left us ‘ a further selection.’ It is in my opinion 
to be deplored that he should have left us so large 
a selection — if that be the proper term — as he has 
seen fit to bequeath to a naturally and happily limited 
set of readers. ‘ Sunt bona, sunt qua;dam mediocria, 
sunt mala plura ’ ; and the worst are so bad, so foul 
if not so dull, so stupid if not so filthy, that the student 
stands aghast with astonishment at the self-deceiving 
capacity of a writer who could prefix to such a collec- 
tion the vaunt that his book was ‘ not covetous of 
least self-fame ’ — much less ’ prone to indulgence 
in ‘ beastly phrase.’ No man can ever have been 
less amenable than Sir Walter Scott to the infamous 
charge of Puritanism or prudery ; and it is he who 
has left on record his opinion that * surely that coarse- 
ness of taste which tainted Ben Jonsdn’s powerful 
mind is proved from his writings. Many authors 
of that age are indecent, but Jonson is filthy and 
gross in his plcasantr)', and indulges himself in using 
the language of scavengers and nightmen.’ I will 
only add that the evidence of this is flagrant in certain 
pages which I never forced myself to read through 
till I had undertaken to give a full and fair account — 
to the best of my ability — of Ben Jonson’s complete 
works. How far" poetr}^ may be permitted to go in 
the line of sensual pleasure or sexual emotion may 
be debatable betAveen the disciples of Ariosto and 
the disciples of Milton ; but all English readers, I 
trust, will - agree with me that coproiogA' should be 
left to Ercnchmcn. Among them — that is, of course, 
among the baser sort of them — that unsavouiy science 
will seemingly never lack disciples of the most nauseous, 
the most abject, the most deliberate bestiality. It is 
VOt.. XU, E 
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nothing less than lamentable that so great an English 
writer as Ben Jonson should ever have taken the 
plunge of a Parisian diver into the cesspool : but it 
is as necessary to register as it is natural to deplore 
the detestable fact that he did so. The collection of 
his epigrams which bears only too noisome witness 
to this fact is nevertheless by no means devoid of 
valuable and admirable components. The sixt}''-fifthi 
a palinode or recantation of some previous panegj'riCj 
is verj' spirited and vigorous ; and the verses 0i 
panegyric which precede and follow it are wanting 
neither in force nor in point. The poem ‘ on Luc)' 
Countess of Bedford,’ for which Gifford seems hard V 
able to find words adequate to his admiration, would 
e worthy of verj' high praise if the texture of its 
expression and versification were unstiffened and un- 
is gured by the clumsy license of aw'kward inver- 
^ tmd brilliant satire on 
p^„,T^l 4. gossips of the gobemouche order, has one 
pretenders ^ Dryden himself, descriptive of such 

pretenders to statecraft as 

under hfs who had acted 

Revek, is as deservedW^ f induction to Cynthia s 

Jonson’s ; for swppi- ^ as any minor work of 

if any equals amonV biff simplicity it has few 
. ORhe attempts/ 

The Forest, there fs nr. Ppems which compose 

but the highest praise • worthy of all 

of the highest. T;'o\ com none that is worthy 
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never to touch the goal of lyric triumph has never 
been the fortune and the misfortune of any other 
poet. Vigour of thought, purity of phrase, condensed 
and polished rhetoric, refined and appropriate elo- 
cjuence, studious and serious felicity of expression, 
hnished and fortunate elaboration of verse, might 
have been considered as qualities sufficient to secure 
a triumph for the poet in whose work all these excellent 
attributes are united and displayed ; and we cannot 
wonder that younger men who had come within the 
circle of his personal influence should have thought 
that the combination of them all must ensure to their 
possessor a place above all his possible compeers. 
But among the humblest and most devout of these, 
prostrate enthusiasts was one who had but to lay an 
idle and reckless hand on the instalment which hardly 
would answer the touch of his master’s at all, and the 
very note of lyric poetr}’’ as it should be — as it was in 
the beginning, as it is, and as it wdll be for ever — 
responded on the instant to the instinctive intelligence 
of his touch. As we turn from Gray to Collins, as 
we turn from Wordsworth to Coleridge, as we turn 
from B3fron to Shelley, so do we turn from Jonson to 
Herrick ; and so do we recognise the lyric poet as 
distinguished from the writer who may or may not 
have every gift but one in higher development of 
excellence and in fuller perfection of power, but who 
is utterly and absolutely transcended and shone down 
by his probably unconscious competitor on the proper 
and peculiar ground of pure and simple poetry. 

But the special peculiarity of the case now before 
us is that it was so much the greater man who tvas 
distanced and eclipsed ; and this not merely by a 
minor poet, but by a humble admirer and a studious 
disciple of his own. Herrick, as a writer of elegies. 
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epithalamiums, pancgj'rical or complimcntar)' ; 

is as plainly and as openly an imitator of Ins mo * 
ever was the merest parasite of any leading r ^ 

the days of Chaucer and his satellites to the dajs 
Tennyson and his. No Lydgate or 
more obsequious in his disciplcship ; but for al i 
loving and loyal protestations of passionate humi iq 
and of ardent reverence, wc sec at every turn, at ever) 
step, at every change of note, that what the mas er 
could not do the pupil can. When Chapman set sai 
after Marlowe, he went floundering and lurching ^ 
the wake of a vessel that went straight and sihoo 
before the fullest and the fairest wind of song 
•when Herrick follows Jonson the manner of mov'emen 
or the method of progression is reversed. Macaula), 
in a well-known passage, has spoken of Ben Jonson s 
rugged^ rhymes ’ ; but rugged is not exactly the mos 
appropriate epithet. Donne is rugged i Jonson is 
^iff . ^d if ruggedness of verse is a damaging 
blemish, stiffness of verse is a destructive infinuitY- 
Ruggedness is curable ; witness Donne’s 
sanes ; stiffness is incurable ; witness Jonson’s Urtder- 
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shall come upon scores after scores of ‘ lyrics from 
Elizabethan song-books ’ as far beyond comparison 
with the ver}'^ best of Jonson’s as Shakespeare is 
beyond comparison with Shirley, as Milton is beyond 
comparison with Glover, or as Coleridge is beyond 
comparison with Southey. There is exceptional case 
of movement, exceptional grace of expression, in tlie 
lyric which evoked from Gifford the ‘ free ’ avowal, 
‘ if it be not the most beautiful song in the language, 
I know not, for my part, where it is to be found.’ 
Who on earth, then or now, would ever have supposed 
that the wortliy Gifford did ? But any one who docs 
know anything more of the matter than the satirist 
and reviewer v’hose own amatory verses were ‘ laz}'- 
as Scheldt and cold as Don ’ will acknowledge that 
it wotild be difficult to enumerate the names of poets 
contcmporaiy' with Jonson, from Frank Davison to 
Robin Herrick, who have left us songs at least as 
beautiful as that beginning — ‘ Oh do not wanton with 
those eyes, Lest I be sick with seeing.’ And in ‘ the 
admirable Epode,’ as Gifford calls it, which concludes 
Ben Jonson’s contributions to Love’s Martyr, though 
there is remarkable cnergv of expression, the irregu- 
larity and inequality of style arc at least as conspicuous 
as the occasional vigour and the casual felicity of 
phrase. But if all were as good as the best passages 
this early poem of Jonson’s would undoubtedly be 
very’ good indeed. Take for instance the description 
or definition of true love : — 

Tliat is an essence far more gcmlc, fine,' 

Pure, perfect, nay dunne ; 

It is a golden cliain let down from licavcn, 

Whose links arc bright and even, 

That falls like sleep on lovers. 

• to the eriainnt cduicn.'rnosliTradlcanii fine’: aciiri'O’-t'- It.'.iwtiN;!! 

wxir.cd uitcsticuvddc or una.tlow,ible to tltc author’s nuturet uric. 
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Again 


*i'>s peace enjoys 
riic elixir of all joys, 

fresh than arc the Eden bowers 
/yid lasting as her flowers ; 
icher than time, and as time’s virtue rare, 
oober as saddest care, 

^^°ught, an eye untaught to glance ;) 

wi !? ■ high chance, 

u at suggestion of a steep desire 

M «?er efteMowLl"""' ” 

^ Is mofr goodness hateth ill 

ts more crown-worthv still 

HU hea"rl*^*' for sin’s penalty forbears 

This ’ 

monotony, is liable to the clanger of 

the much admired pleasant; but that of 
to Sir Robert Wroth ‘^ttubtless admirable address 
as good and sufficient This poem is 

ability and inabiuS J example of the author’s 
range of his elegi^ nr f ^ found in the whole 
and evident qullitie^ ^ It has excellent 

clearness and sufficient? and purity, 

in charm ^ ^nd polish ; but 

of 3,/ -d 

The spirit ""of 

of entrancing mepirSn^k^f the goddess 

cf from him alone 
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of all his peers or rivals. To men far weaker, to poets 
not worthy to be named wdth him on the score of 
: creative power, she gave the gift which from him was 
all but utterly withheld. And therefore it is that his 
place is not beside Shakespeare, Milton, or Shelley, 
but merely above Dryden, Byron, and Crabbe. The 
, verses on Penshurst are among his best, wanting 
neither in grace of form nor stateliness of sound, if 
too surely wanting in the indefinable quality of dis- 
, tinction or inspiration : and the farewell to the world 
has a savour of George Herbert’s style about it which 
suggests that the sacred poet must have been a some- 
time student of the secular. Beaumont, again, must 
have taken as a model of his lighter lyric stymie the 
bright and ringing verses on the proposition ‘ that 
women are but men’s shadows.’ The opening couplet 
of the striking address ‘ to Heaven ’ has been, it seems 
to me, misunderstood by Gifford ; the meaning is not 
— Can I not think of God without its making me 
melancholy ? ’ but ‘ Can I not think of God without 
its being imputed or set down by others to a fit of 
dejection ? ’ The few sacred poems which open the 
posthumous collection of his miscellaneous verse are 
iar inferior to the best of Herrick’s Noble Numbers ; 
although the second of the three must probably have 
served the minor poet as an occasional model. 

I'hc Celebration of Charis in ten lyric pieces would 
he a graceful example of Jonson’s lighter and brighter 
inspiration if the ten were reduced to eight. His 
anapaests are actually worse than Shelley’s : which 
hope would fain have assumed and charity would fain 
have believed to be impossible. ‘ We will take our 
plan from the new world of man, and our work shall 
be allied^ the Pro-mc-thc-an ’ — even the hideous and 
excruciating cacophony of that horrible sentence is 
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not so utterly inconceivable as verse, is not so fearfuiij 
immctrical as this : ‘ And from liet 
^ched brows such a grace sheds itself through the face, 
ihe wheeziest of barrel-organs, the most broken- 
1 j Bagpipes, grinds or snorts out sweeter 
that. But the heptasyllabic verses among 
which this monstrous abortion rear^ its amorphous 
j than might have been expected; not, 
fr.a-f says of one example, ‘ above all praise,’ but 
creditable at their best and tolerable at their worst, 
and o ^^'^^.haneous verses collected under the prett)’ 
than name of Undenvoods comprise more 

examnlp^''^ Jenson’s happiest and most finished 

frigid^ wnrv^ likewise not a little of such rigid and 
habitual ann?f the too strenuous and 

to his devoted a literary craftsman 

ingenious, bin m il not only pretty and 

may remind a -rv, j structure of its peculiar stanza 
many metrical of some among the 

exquisite and inventions of a more 

Rossetti. The Miss Christina 

for an hour-glass ’ • 2 lover’s dust, made sand 

their fantastic wav ■ come short of excellence in 

more than smooth picture are something 

are exceptionally sweei- ’ those against jealousy 
the manner of the ^PP^^^^cous, again recalling 

touch of something £ sRll^y^ mentioned ; with a 

On all shine 

and also of someth.- i- 

best. The Dream is Herbert’s at his 

Jonson’s most happily 
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inspired and most happily expressed fancies ; the 
close of it is for once not less than charming. 

Of the various elegies and epistles included in this 
collection it need only be said that there is much 
thoughtful and powerful writing in most if not in all 
of them, with occasional phrases or couplets of rare 
felicity, and here and there a noble note of enthusiasm 
or a masterly touch of satire. In the epistle to Sir 
Edward Sackvile the sketch of the ‘ infants of the 
sword ’ who ‘ give thanks by stealth ’ and in whispers 
for benefits which they arc ready to disown with 
imprecations in public is worthy of the hand which 
drew Bobadil and Tucca. The sonnet to Lady Mar}' 
Wroth, good in itself, is characteristic in its preference 
of the orthodox Italian structure to the English or 
Shakespearean form. The four ver}' powerful and 
remarkable elegies on a lovers’ quarrel and separation 
I should be inclined to attribute rather to Donne than 
to Jonson ; their earnest passion, their quaint frank- 
ness, their verbal violence, their eccentric ardour of 
c.xpression, at once unabashed and vehement, spon- 
taneous and ingenious, arc all of them t3'pical char- 
acteristics of the future dean in the secular and 
irregular days of his hot poetic youth. The fourth 
and final poem of the little series is especially impressive 
and attractive. The turn of the sentences and the 
cidencc of the verse are no less significant of the 
authorship than is a noble couplet in the poem 
immediately preceding them — ^which would at once 
be recognised by a competent reader as Jonson’s : — 

So may the fniitfiil vine my temple,^ steep, 

.•\nd f.tmc w-.ikc for me when I yield to sicep ! 

'i’he * epistle answering to one that siskcd to be sealed 
ol the tribe of Ben ’ is better in spirit than in 
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^ecution ; manful, straightforward, and upright. 
trnpc or rather satire ‘ on the Court Pucellc’ 

viniio license assumed by Pope in the, 

ThiQ ^'^J'ocity of its personal attack on a woman, 
fact ^ explained, or at least illustrated, by the 

in iTPrint- 1 Jonson’s views regarding womanhood 
chirairnnt • radically cynical though externally 
no other ' f which can be brought against 

more sSeS ^is age. He could p^-'. 

or that^nart; 5°"^P^™ents than any of them to this 
‘ SydneVq i the deathless epitaph on. 

crowning flnw/^’ .^^^^^ohe’s mother,’ is but the 
set ; but no ^ garland, the central jewel of a, 
written viler’i'^n^ coarser (I had wellnigh 

cxceptionallv hn against the sex to which these 
charaaeS ia Patronesses belonged. This 

spondingevidenrp^' significant than the corre- 
to congratulate “7 ^°mparison of his readiness' 

cules for work not other poets and poeti- 

atthesametime to.-nH of notice, and 

tion of all contemnnr^^^® sweeping denuncia- 

misbecome the utS-a!?,!^ '''ould not have, 

words, as might havp incarnate emw— in other 
See, for one most fla ^ ^ips of Byron, 

what might seem the^^J^^ glaring example of 
passage m what ColeriH*^ lunacy of malignity, a 

mat this sentence is datnrffu when we rempmber 
Nrne years befoe Fe'b'rua ”To“ 

t Shakespeare the greatest ; 
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made a comparatively respectable end as Lady DigHy, , 
tr, ^ startling and amusing in their attribution 

hparJfi ^ character which would justify the 

canonisation of its immaculate 
for n cJ°^’ 1 ^ these is chiefly remarkable 

of orHpr'^ — ' where Seraphim take ient 

earlv f t \ fragment of the second, as an 

to intrnrli^^^jr^ whether it be the earliest— 

are one f>^to English verse. There 

Apothco<fi\ stanzas in the fourth, and the 

^ conS I has a few good couplets; 

baSoTs ’iisr;"’ *= most horrible aa 

language can disphy°L'”''""'™ *= 

W-Wuo/M., a crowned vie, *="d. 

Slid * 

incline us to ^i^is cannot but 

invader and conmip ^ scholar, this laurelled 

Vince of classic learn°^ and every^ pro- 

clarniable and inrjirlkf’ ^n irre- 

this impression will hn ^ .f’^rbarian. And assuredly 
when we come to removed nor modified 

poetryr. If report 1 ^f.^rislations from Latin 

?, Jonson tfe avoxx!^^^ attributes 

fie excelled in 1 opinion that above 

mitted that for once the it must be ad- 

is not incapable 

faailtv Work or t/ -^^^^gnising what is or 

=s?'a“r"«s:^“; 

oe reluctant to quote 
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examples of this lamentable truth, if it were not 
necessary to vindicate his contemporaries from such 
an imputation as is conveyed in the general belief 
that his method of translation is merely the method 
of his age. The fact is that it is as exceptionally 
abominable as his genius, when working on its own 
proper and original lines, is exceptionall}^ admirable. 
I am no great lover of Horace, but I cannot pretend 
to think that the words 

Si torrere jecur quxris idoneum 
arc adequately rendered by the words 

If a fit liver thou dost seek to toast. 

Fate and fire did a double injury, if not a double 
injustice, to Ben Jonson, when his commentary on 
Horace’s Art of Poetry was consumed and his trans- 
lation of the text preserved. The commentarj' in 
wliich Donne was represented under the name of 
Criticus must have been one of the most interesting 
and valuable of Jonson’s prose works : the translation 
is one of those miracles of incompetence, incongruity, 
and insensibility which must be seen to be believed. 
It may be admitted that there is a very happy instance 
of exact and pointed rendering from the ninth and 
tenth lines of the original in the eleventh and twelfth 
lines of the translation. 

Pictoribas atquc poelis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit mqua potestas. 

Scimus. 

Bopc himself could not have rendered this well-known 
passage more neatly, more smoothly, more perfectly 
and more happily than thus : — 

Ilui equal power to painter and to poet 
Of daring all hath still been given : we know it. 
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And in the seventh line following we come upon 
^^^^scribable horror — an abomination of which 
Abraham Fraunce or Gabriel Harvey would by 
charitable readers have been considered incapable: 
as perhaps indeed they were : — 

A scarlet piece or two stitch’d in ; when or 
grove or altar, tcith tlic bor- 
D’ring circles of swift waters, etc., etc. 

j. bellman writes better verses,’ said Mr. Osbal- 
when he threw poor Frank’s away. Walt 
1 man writes no worse, a modern critic will reflect 
on reading these. 

fl version of one of Martial’s gracefullest epigrams 

pleasantly than usual till it ends with a 
Horrible jolt, thus 


half his days dies such, 
ife longer than ’twas given him, much. ' 

^fadc ovw ' Gifford, however, wax« 

ful of all the lines. It is the most beauti- 

we markdievl S^”"^. f poem,’ and, if 

whole of its meani^’’ ^ expresses the 

meaning. Witness the second line 

in eternal flower to fare. 

accurate tha?°h i^filt^ll-^^ui" Latin— no more 

simple as it is lovely • ^ *g^ble. The original is as 

would 

his other versions from look among 

f Ben Jonson’s ncSnnn.ft,? ^^hor evidence 
thi^S incompetence as a 
sufficiently insisted onlli^f hitherto very in- 

reputation as a poet and 
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a scholar standing apparently between the evidence 
of this fact and the recognition of it — I will give one 
crowning example from The Poetaster. This is what 
Virgil is represented as reading to Augustus — and 
Augustus as hearing without a shriek of agony and 
horror ; — 

Meanwhile the skies ’gan thunder, and in tail ' 

Of that fell pouring storms of sleet and hail. 

‘ In tail of that ’ 1 Proh Deilm aique hominwn fulem ! 
And it is Virgil — ^Virgil, of all men and all poets — 
to whom his Iraducer has the assurance to attribute 
this inexpressible atrocity of outrage ! 

The ease of Ben Jonson is the great standing 
example of a truth which should never be forgotten 
or overlooked ; that no amount of learning, of labour, 
or of culture will supply the place of natural taste and 
native judgment — will avail in any slightest degree 
to contcr the critical faculty upon a man to whom 
nature has denied it. Just judgment of others, just 
judgment of liimsclf, was all but impossible to this 
great writer, this consummate and indefatigable scholar, 
this generous and enthusiastic friend. The noble 
infirmity of excess in benevolence is indisputably no 
less obvious in three great writers of our own centurj' ; 
grc.at, each of them, like Ben Jonson, in prose as well 
as in verse : one of them greater than he, one of them 
e(^ual, and one of them hardly to be accounted equal 
with him. Victor Hugo, W,aiicr Savage Landor, and 
Theophile Gautier were doubtless as exuberant in 
generosity — the English poet was perhaps as indis- 
criminate in enthusiasm of patronage or of sympathy 
“.as even the promiscuous panegyrist of Shakespeare, 
of Fletcher, of Chapman, of Drayton, of Browne, of 


> IV. lf>3. 
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Brome, and of May ; and moreover of one Stephens, 
° of one Wright, of one Warre, and of 

fu ^ these last five names, that of the 

ri’o-kf I ^f^ster Joseph Rutter — Ben’s ‘ dear son, and 
tn^mp friond ’ — is the only one which signifies 

le existence of an author not utterly unimbwn. 
father or theatrical sponsor is most 
the Cordial in his commendation of 

tioneH ito ^ pastoral drama ; he has not men- 
which excellence— the quality for 

weeks’riiTin'^^ every night for upwards of six. 

recommend'^f ’ confidently and conscientiously 

but verv i js not only more dangerous : 

lessneJwSfciuTd 

verse can £ r,? w *'''= “Auence of Mr. Rutter's 
which can “"'y '^y dissolution ; the eyes 

consecutive nawpo through the perusal of six 

inthegraye.^ ^ never hope to find rest but 

dressed to occasional poems ad- 

characters, from thp*i’ of various ranks and 

and a Mr. Squib queen to a Mr. Burges 

graver and now * ^q^ally various interest, now 
Jonson as a poet and ^ careful student of Ben 

IS taken of the time when due account 

speech, does it seem to ^°^ventional habits of 
charged with servir^^^^^ them can be 

witer might have said flattervq or as the 

^"^PJ'ovisatS!!^ assentation.’ But these 

Position^^f exquisit^i^ ° more serious 

position of the ‘ Leges ^^d terse com- 

S peSc‘‘''i'* or the admirable 

the Lati? perspicacity 

hatm ftan in the "“‘^less in 

"»■* part of his English 
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Grammar. It is interesting to observe an anticipation 
of Landor’s principle with respect to questions of 
orthography, in the preference given to the Latin 
form of spelling for words of Latin derivation, wdiilc 
admitting that this increase of accuracy w'ould bring 
the written word no nearer to the sound uttered in 
speaking. The passage is worth transcription as an 
example of delicately scrupulous accuracy and subtly 
conscientious refinement in explanation : — 

Alii ha:c baud inconsultd scribunt abily stabil, fahul ; tan- 
quam a fontibiis habilis, stabilisjabula : vciiiis, sed ncquicquam 
proficiuni. Nam considcratius auscultanli ncc i ncc tt cst, 
sed tinnitus quidam, vocalis naturam habens, qua: naluralitcr 
his liquidis incst. 

A point on which I am sorry to rest uncertain 
whether Landor would have felt as much sympathy 
with Jonson’s view as I feel myself is the regret ex- 
pressed by the elder poet for the loss of the Saxon 
characters that distinguished the two difi'erent sounds 
now both alike expressed, and expressed with equal 
inaccuracy, by the Uvo letters ih. ‘ And in this,* 
says Jonson — as it seems to me, most reasonably — 
‘ consists the greatest difficulty of our alphabet and 
true writing.’ 

The text of the grammar, both Latin and English, 
requires careful revision and correction ; but indeed 
as much must be said of the text of Jonson’s works 
in general. Gifford did very inucli for it, but he left 
not a little to be done. And the arrangement adopted 
in Colonel Cunningham’s beautiful and .serviceable 
edition of 1875 is the most extraordinan,' — at least, 
I hope and believe so — on record. Ail tiic mi.s- 
rcadings of the edition of 1S16 arc retained in the 
text, where ihev stand not mcrelv uncorrected but 

VOL. XU. r 
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random^ bewildered student mustrefer 

an appendiv I’n , disappointment, 

registered wtVi ^ ""bich he may End them irreguiariy 
> _ 'viin some neroci OT^oT nr» 


registered wifi. ^e may find them irregu , 

previous edifnr’ occasional comment on the 

^o put it as milHl^^^ caprice ; a method, 

of Strom? Jano-., ^ possible, somewhat provocative 
"g Janguaee on the part of a stidious and 


of strong t '"‘‘y '‘s Pos; 

belatedTeaSSiF - — 

be imaainoH for which it cannot ration- 

by the recording ""bo will be registered, 

IS Wanted in tho 3s cujpaj^jy responsible. ^Vhat 
of course nothinTi"^ English classic 

complete edition nf^ ^ careful and 

ore Various readinfro extant writings, with all 

durino- t,.v i:^.. *ogs of the vai-touc — ki.'di 


die Various readinfro c extant writings, with all 
uring his lifetime^ '"^rious editions published 

p^Pj^oted ; and thi.; to i ^ the very least that should 
l^drtion after e^ioi y^t been supplied, 

le auspices of schoi/®^®^®®Poare is put forth under 
S 5 ?f Wwithout a Ml 


and “T^ioes of sclinlaV IS put forth under 

tea-iJr '"“mS™ S dmees without a M , 
^'^’^rections differences of, 

Quartn«^f^°^® — ^which’ alterations, and 

ti the ton t the text of tlie 


Qua "“"■Which Hto*- . alterations, aii<. 

the 'be too fre^g;"ish the text of tlu 

folio. ^’'^osfigu?ed”a mangled, 

" thousand not n 

I'ight to ^ chance nf 'devoted student in 

f^Pre£oYZ 'be graBr^^^g 

'display ’ ^ovelop^g . ^od variations _« 

o'^er illuminat^j ^ost tran^o 'b® self-discipline 
Shakespeare’s ^ humanity .intelligence that 

'bough^somi?^°®' loyal 'be case of 

^pd critic^’ "^^y panegyrist- 

and editorial into,. Neglect of A- rather captious 

ous and oU “'^Treterl^Uo l bis pi-pr— . , ^ 
edJf;. ,^1'ogether !? Pas been .sn^i 
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:o satisfaction of a serious student’s indispensable 
'cquisites and inevitable demands, the first text of 
Uvery Man in his Humour should of course be given 
n full. Snatches and scraps of it arc given in the 
lotcs to the edition of 1816 ; the first act is reprinted 
—the first act alone — in the appendix to the first 
i'olume of the edition of 1875. What would be said 
jy Hellenists or Latinists if such contemptuous in- 
iolencc, such insolence of neglect, were displayecf by 
;hc editor of a Greek or Latin poet— assuming that 
ais edition had been meant for other than fourth- 
form or fifth-fonn scradcc ? Compare the devotion of 
;hcir very best editors to Shakespeare and to Jonson 
tvith the devotion of Mr. Ellis to Catullus and Mr. 
Munro to Lucretius. It is a shame that Englishmen 
should not be forthcoming who would think it worth 
n’hilc to expend as much labour, and would be com- 
petent to bring that labour to as good an end, in the 
service of their own immortal countrymen, as is 
expended and as is attained by classical scholars in 
the sendee of alien and not more adorable gods. And 
on one point — a point indeed of more significance 
tlian importance — the capricious impertinence of such 
editors as do condescend to undertake any part of 
such a task is so incxplic<ablc c.xccpt on one suppo.si- 
tion that wc arc tempted to embrace, or at least to 
accept, the assumption that the editor (for instance) 
of Ben Jonson considers the author of The Silent 
IVoman, Barthokmctc Fair, atid certain metrical emetics 
classified under the head of Epigrams, as a writer fit to 
be placed in the hands of schoolgirls. And even then 
it is difiicult to imagine why wc come upon certain 
rows of asterisks in the record of his conversations 
witii Drutnmond, and in tlic anonymous interlude 
written— as Gifford supposes — ‘ for the chri.stcning 
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of a son of the Earl of n'Snson 

king or the prince stood godfather. ^ 

had taken — as on such an occasion it w ffiends 

if he had taken — the utmost reason 

Aristophanes and Rabelais, this would rxnuokin. 
for treating the reader like a schoolboy pp^sion 

What a man of genius has written for a pu _ 
is public property thenceforward and lor • 
the pretence of a man like Gifford to ogj^K 

and determine the limit of publicity is me p 

preposterous. , , Pf,atge 

The little interlude, however broad and cv . 
in its realistic pleasantry, is a quaint and P, gp 
piece of work ; but there are other matters in , 
Cunningham’s appendix which have no right, . 

strable or imaginable, to the place they 
is incredible, it is inconceivable, that Jonson si ^ 
ever have written such a line as this by way o 
Latin verse : — 


Made : tuo scrlptores Icctoresque labore (I ! '•)* 


-birch. 


‘ Les chassepots partiraient d’eux-memes 
would make itself into spontaneous rods fe^ . 
schoolboy who could perpetrate so horrible an atroci y- 
The repulsive and ridiculous rubbish which has ignot' 
antly and absurdly been taken for ‘ a fragment e 
one of the lost quaternions of Enpheme ’ is part) t 
am sorry to say, of an elegy by Francis Beaumpp 
on one Lady Markham. It is an intolerable scanda 
that the public should be content to endure such 
intrusion of another man’s aborniu' 
able absuMities mto the text of such a writer as Bpu 
Jonson. This effi^mn of his young friend’s, which 
mvist surely have been meant as a joke— and a very 
bad, not to say a very brutal one-is ^obably the most 
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■ hideous nonsense ever written on the desecrated sub- 
ject of death and decay. A smaller but a serious 

' example of negligence and incompetence is patent 
in the text of the ten lines contributed by Jonson 
to the Annalia Duhraisia — that most pleasant and 
curious athletic anthology, the reissue of which is 
one of the wellnigh countless obligations conferred 
on students of the period 1^^ the devoted industr)’-, 
energy, and ability of Dr. Grosart. He, of course, 
could not fail to see that the first of these lines w'as 
corrupt. ‘ I cannot bring my Mtise to dropp Vies ’ 
is obviously neither sense nor metre. It is rather 
with diffidence than with confidence that I would 
suggest the reading double in place of the palpably 
corrupt word drop : but from Gifford’s explanation 
of the gambling term vie I should infer that this 
reading, which certainly rectifies the metre, might 
also restore the sense. Another obvious error is to 
be noted in the doggrcl lines on Lady Ogle, which 
afford a curious and compact example of Ben Jonson ’s 
very worst vices of style and metre. Still, as Ben 
was not in the habit of writing flat nonsense, we ought 
evidently to read ‘ in the sighi of Angels,’ not, as 
absurdly printed in the edition of 1875 (ix. 326), 

‘ in the Liglit ' ; especially as the next verse ends with 
that word. The commendatory' verses on Cynlhias 
Revenge which reappear at page 346 of the same 
volume had appeared on page 332 of the volume 
immediately preceding. Such editorial derelictions 
and delinquencies arc enough to inoctilate the most 
patient reader’s humour with the acerbity of Gifford’s 
or Carlyle’s, .^g-ain, this appendix gives only one or 
two fragments of the famous additional scenes to 
The Spanish Tragedy, while the finest ajui most im- 
portaitt passages are omitted and ignored. I'or one 
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thing, however, we have reason to be grateful to the 
compiler who has inserted for the first time among 
Ben Jonson’s works the fine and flowing stanz^ 
described by their author as an allegoric ode. This 
poem, which in form is Horatian, has no single stanza 
so beautiful or so noble as the famous third strophe 
of the Pindaric ode to Sir Lucius Cary on the death 
pf Sir Henry Morison ; but its general superionty ; 
m purity of style and fluidity of metre is as remark- 
able as the choice and use of proper names with such 
a exterous felicity as to emulate while it recalls the 
magnificent instincts of Marlowe an , 


Jonson were in any degree 
^'^pbt on his minor or miscellaneous works m . 
ahnvi difficult to assign him a pia<^. 

to third or fourth rank of writers belongmg 

class of Shakespeare. His station in the first 
of writers, and therefore in the front rank 

of hif secured mainly by the excellence 

T’/je in comedy; The F0.1.’ anf 

his Humour^-^’ Staple of News and Every 
worth all V,ic. i ^ single leaf of his Discovenes is 
together. elegies, and epigrams 

and subtle oVio Tittle book of noble thought| 

his vast and is the one only province 9 

to examine • an!i which yet remains for its 
more ample’ anfi other will there .be fonty 

great a man demn,,^^^ memorable evidence how ttyly 
^try ’—for the imop homage — ‘ on this side idol'. 

"^perishable memory of Ben Jonson., 
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“"jXnAT chance is the ruler of the world I should be 
J'j.'sorry to believe and reluctant to affirm ; but it would 
;^^bc difficult for any competent and careful student to 
;‘j[maintain that chance is not the ruler of the world of 
ielters. Gray’s odes are still, I suppose, familiar to 
, thousands who know nothing of Donne’s Anniversaries ; 
■^^and Bacon’s Essays are conventionally if not actually 
familiar to 1 housands who know nothing of Ben Jonson’s 
^ Discoveries. And yet it is certain that in fer\'our of 
^’inspiration, in depth and force and glow of thought 
' ana emotion and expression, Donne’s verses are as 
' far above Gray’s as Jonson’s notes or observations 
'' on men and morals, on principles and on facts, arc 
superior to Bacon’s in truth of insight, in breadth 
; of view, in vigour of reflection and in concision of 
eloquence. The dry, curt style of the statesman, 
f docked and trimmed into sentences that arc regularly 
snapped off or snipped down at the close of each 
deliverance, is as alien and as far from the fresh and 
vigorous spontaneity of the poet’s as is the trimming 
and hedging morality of the essay on * simulation and 
dissimulation ’ from the spirit and instinct of the 
man who ‘ of all things loved to be called honest.’ 
But indeed, from the ethical point of view which looks 
merely or mainly to character, the comparison is 
little less than an insult to the laureate ; and from 
the purely intelligent or icsthctic point of view I shttuld 
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the inclined to think, that ^ 

Pi®«t4;rtL'Sncelfor!‘“‘^^^ 'ess unduly » 

1^7 opening of these Explorata, & ' 
^tmosnhpri c r f - ourselves in so high and so pure an 

S^Ssf w"®-"?'* af ‘ho-Sht th« "e V' 

influence of n f I'^joice in the presence and the 
^nd most hpf j noblest, manliest, most honest ^ 
glorified a natures that ever dignified and 

genius. intelligence and an admirable 

concentrated note, the condensed or 

h^ortune, we of a Baconian essay on 

^ords : ‘ Heavp among other lofty and weight)', 
out no ill can Pi’epares good men with crosses; 
|^?Ppens to anv ^ ^ood man.’ ‘ That which 

o’s reason what *o every man. But it is in 

somfe® 's perhaL^^-^°T‘® ^od will make it.’ 

^00 much” ^he structure of. this sentence 
]abor?L°^ the style of T Latinist— too strong a 

oould h?J5seness elaborate if not 


man 


h ^seness nf in its elaborate it noi 

be betterp?^*’®®®^’®^' ^ut the followng ,, 
man Jo - - 


**ian io 

^ometi'mec . ®° toolisl, k * 

"^'1 aE'J • •■;<> no 


take no ZT man another good counsel 

r" 'pBe conn" 5 but may easily err, if he 

^ Jbmr o^vn but h,s own. But ver^ few men 
•s master. ^ that was onJv ♦ learned by their orm 

^ aught by himself had a fool 


^The 
-* serer.^ 

the rin| of m the not ^ silveiy ring 

is n ^ullows ic that reflection ; 


of tnind’s ear 
but find 

a the 

ts pure go]d7- 

^”°t] Uiere*^' be^ddig}^? ^^uuntry ; he 
uej.gJnej his words, 


thaTtl'rf-Tueccs: 


"■at professed ah 

ft Ins heart is _^bouId Jov 
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The magnificent expansion or paraphrase of this 
lohle thought in the fourth scene of Landor’s magnifi- 
ent tragedy of Count Julian should be familiar to 
11 capable students of English poetrj’^ at its purest 
nd proudest height of sublime contemplation. Tliat 
irobably or rather undoubtedly unconscious echo of 
-the sentiment of an older poet and patriot has in 
fit the prolonged reverberation and repercussion of 
, music which we hear in the echoes of thunder or a 
■breaking sea. 

Again, how happy in the bitterness of its truth 
is the next remark : ‘ Natures that are hardened to 
evil you shall sooner break than make straight : they 
are like poles that are crooked and dr\f : there is no 
attempting them.' And how grand is this : — 

I cannot think nature is so spent and decayed that she can 
bring forth notliing worlli her former years. She is always 
the ."same, like herself ; and when she collects her strength,^ 
is abler still. Men arc decayed, and studies ; she is not. 

Jonson never wrote a finer verse than that ; and 
very probably he never observed that it was a verse. 

The next note is one of special interest to all students 
of the great writer who has so often been described 
as a blind worshipper and a serxfile disciple of classical 
antiquity : — 

' I know nothing can conduce more to letters,’ s.iys the too 
obseqtiious obscr\*er of Tacitus .and of Cicero in the composition 
of his Roman tnigedies, * than to examine tlic writings of the 
ancients, and not to rest on their sole authority, or take .all 
upon tmst from them ; provided the plagties of judging .and 
pronouncing apiinst them he away ; such .as arc enNy, bitter- 
ness, precipiution, inijuidencc, and sciirril scoffing. l"or, to 

’ A’ in gnulvirui'-n <.f M(,!l < 'jH-sre—- if l.i' fixv! ftif-ntt I?rr. l.nJ f lit 
VnoHii it. 
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of the ancients, we have our ovra experience; 
w 1 C if we will use and apply, we have better means to pro--' 
^unce. It is true they opened the gates, and made the way, 

3 _w ent before us ; but as guides, not commanders : ■ • 

o?;nm 7iostri sed duces Juere. Truth lies open to all ; it is no ' 
Patet omnibus veritas : nondim est occupaia- 
nw ex tlld etiam futuris relictum est.’ t 

th^^^ would fail me to transcribe all 

thino-^+j^T^T'^ transcription, to comment on every- 

nf commentary^ in this treasure-house , _ 

the fr,if • eloquence and good sense. But 

but a extract could be passed over by no eye 

out a mole’s or a bat’s ■ 

but to ^’ith those that went before; 

faith to be examined with theirs, and so much 

English if the^t • those shall evict pn modem 

confrontation of corrupt — ‘ as the comparison or 

author nor fantnr "tine shall elicit ’]. I am neitlier 

himself to me • t, ^ '''Bl have no man addict 

Truth’s, not ndne'^satl ^ anything right, defend it a? 
It profits not me to h ^ ^°nduceth to a common good- 
flourish, or take mv "^an fence or fight for roe, to 

The h h ^ Stand for Truth, and ’tis enough. 

mind ’ as that respect tlie 

though We less can those that serve the body, 
IS at once amusin^lv j'^'^thout them ’ (the latter), 
mitting the ignobfe^fa^^^.f'^5^“?hly Jonsonian. Ad- 
tillage, spinning weav* ^ yt'ithout such ‘ arts ’ as 
scarce sustain life i i"^’, ^"hding, etc.,’ ' w'e could 
seem dfffi^’ , ^ proposition which it 
in the loftiest tone of nSr'" he proceeds 

these xvere the works philosophy : ‘ But 

hand ; the other of the 
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brain only, and those the most generous and exalted 
wits and spirits, that cannot rest or acquiesce. The 
mind of man is still fed with labour : opere pascitiir.’ 

This conscientious and self-conscious pride of 
intellect finds even a nobler and more memorable 
expression in the admirable words which instruct 
or which remind us of the truth that ‘ it is as great 
a .spite to be praised in the wrong place, and by the 
wrong person, as can be done to a noble nature.’ 
A sentence worthy to be set beside the fittest motto 
for all loyal men — ‘ Aiqua laus est a laudatis laudari 
et ab improbis improbari.’ Which it would be well 
that eveiy^ man worthy to apply it should lay to heart, 
and act and bear himself accordingly. 

It is to be wished that the dramatist and humorist 
had always or had usually borne in mind the following 
excellent definition or reflection of the aphoristic 
philosopher or student : ‘ A tedious person is one 
a man would leap a steeple from, gallop down any 
steep hill to avoid him ; forsake his meat, sleep, 
nature itself, with all her benefits, to shun him.’ 
What then shall we say of the courtiers in CyiUhia's 
Revels and the vapourers in Bartholomew Fair ? 

The following is somewhat especially suggestive 
of a present political application ; and would find 
its appropriate setting in a modern version of the 
Irish Masque : — 

He is ;i namnv-minded man that affects a triumph in any 
glorious .study ; but to triumph in a lie, and a lie thcmselvc.s 
have forged, is frontles,s. Folly often goes beyond her bounds ; 
bill Impudence know.s none. 

From the forty-third to the forty-eighth cntiy’ 
jnclusivc these disconnected notes should be read 
.as a .short continuous essay on envy and calumny. 
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For weight, point, and vigour, it would hardly be 

possible to overpraise it. 

^ admirable note on such ‘ foolish lovere ’ 
same to their friends as their enemies 
nlair that they might have occasion tpdis-, 

anrf n ^ "^^nstancy of their regard, there is a palpable 
a misprint, which reduces to nonsense 

to ^ passage : ‘ They make a causeway 

to dn mjury ; as if it were not honester 

chief ’ T7 to seek a way to do good by a mis- 

unsneaVnW*^ ^ obviously right word ‘ courtesy ’ the' 

“X wt read"- dun, ,vhich let I®. 

able injuries and benefits are obsen'- 

with magnanii^ty . admixture of common sense 

them nm to^aonear courtesies : they only suffer 

after a courtesy tal-po^*^' ® that doth me an injur)' 
as he that wri4 ot^p"”^ courtesy, but defaces it: 

the first letters, but hides^^^ ^pon my verses takes not awa) 

^ttrely no senten 

than that was ever ^tigh-minded and generous 

and dignified than sensible 

The doing of court • 

for and mixing of the respects 

£ 1 nirv*' b la;” r"; >b™ d* 

bath his horse well f* 1%* bis cattle to sell them : 
ine following toii/>i 

<ban “ouS-' 

I myself could in rnv vp t 

made, eod so =oati„„e:,buir£^"”«P»ted el, ever I bad 

°rty . since, it is much 
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decayed in me. Yet I can repeat whole books that I have 
read, and poems of some selected friends, which I have liked 
to charge my memorj’ with. It was wont to be faithful to 
me ; but, shaken with age now, and sloth, which weakens the 
strongest abilities, it may perform somewhat, but cannot 
promise much. By exercise it is to be made better, and 
serviceable. Whatsoever I pawmed with it while I was young, 
and a boy, it offers me readily, and without stops : but Avhat 
I trust to it now, or have done of later years, it lays up more 
negligently, and oftentimes loses ; so that I receive mine own 
(though frequently called for) as if it were new and borrowed. 
Nor do I always find presently from it what I seek : but while 
I am doing anotlicr thing, that I laboured for will come ; 
and what I sought with trouble will offer itself when I am 
qtuct. Now in some men [w.ns Shakespeare, we must ask 
ourselves, one of these ?] I have found it as happy as nature, 
who, whatsoever they read or pen, they can say Avithout book 
presently ; as if they did then Avritc in their mind. And it is 
more a Avonder in such as liaA'c a sAvift style, for (heir memories 
arc commonly slowest; such as torture their Avritings, and 
go into council for CA'crj’ word, must needs fix somewhat, 
and make it their own at last, though but through their own 
vexation. 

I cannot but imagine that Jonson must have wit- 
nessed this AA'onder in the croAvning case of Shake- 
spcatc. •, the. s\vv{lnes,s. of whose. ' s.tylo ’ or coTOpashioo 
was matter of general note. 

The anti-Gallican or anti-deniocratic view of politics 
can never be more vividly or happily presented than 
in these brilliant and incisive words : — 

Suffrages in Parliament arc numbered, not Aveighed : nor 
ran it be othcrAvisc in those public councils, tvhtrc nothing is 
so uncqtial as the equality : for there, hoAv odd soever men's 
brains or Avisdoms arc, their power is always even and die same. 

But the most cordial haler or scorncr of parliaments, 
whether from the Carlylcsquc or the Bon.ipartist point 
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r 

JiIIow that tlie truth expressed in 
more nr sentences following is more certain and 
^°re precious than the doctrine just cited 

Avaspivfn'fn!?^^ ^ good, and the only immortal thing 

if he be honr«r^ *iiortaiity to use. No good Christian or ethnic, , 
For witJioiif statesman or patriot should, 

or wJiat Von ^ actions of mankind arc craft, malice, 
him worse thnn ’ wisdom. Homer says he hats 

tongue and cll-mouth that utters one thing with his 

sion was groundcd"n^’!f- breast. Wndch high expres- = 

^ siinkinir nit dmne reason; for a lying mouth is, 

Besides, nothinp\'o i ^^^'^rders xvith the contagion it venteth. 
face than it had or that is feigned ; it will have another ,■ 

grows old.’ ^ Euripides saitli, ‘ No lie eVer 

It would be Well if 

reputation of Fur,* W’crc so : but the inveterate . 

reconcilable with dramatic poet is hardly 

assumption. Nor ^ glibly optimistic 

tn flaccid verse ^ and facile dealer 

truth for once in tbie f^^^imental sophistry' spoken ; 
occasion to wonder at should we have had 

fn!f the most subMf.^^ admiration expressed for 

<5nnnr.. reverpnri 1 °^r time ; nor could 

Ifudib^^r^^ expression in^ ^"aazement have found 
rustic doggre} following couplet of , 
That the hiirl-o. 

Finds favour wiuf Pathos, whose Pi'ft ... 

But Jonson himself • ' Euripides, 

trustworthy as a . • • ’ seems to , 

ethics or a student Poetry SiaT^, 
cihous goodwill °^^h3racter!^ Tbn r ^ 

distinguishes his friendly conH ' 

famous note ^ "^°«ation xvhich 

r* Shakespeare is 
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t; unmistakable except by the most ^vilful pen'crsity of 
):• prepossession. His noble metrical tribute to Shakc- 
n spcarc’s memory' must of course be taken into account 
when we are disposed to think too hardly of this 
honest if egotistic eccentricity' of error ; but it would 
- be foolish to suppose that the most eloquent cordiality 
•' of a ceremonial poem could express more of one 
' man’s real and critical estimate of another than a 
; deliberate reflection of later date. And it needs the 
■ utmost possible exertion of charity, the most generous 
, exercise of justice, to forgive the final phrase of pre- 
posterous patronage and considerate condescension — 

‘ There was ever more in him to be praised than to 
be pardoned.’ The candid author ol Scjatius could 
on the whole afford to admit so much with respect 
to the popular author of Hamlei. 

In the subsequent essay, divided under ten several 
heads into ten several notes, on ‘ the difl'crcnce of 
wits,’ or the diversity of accomplishments and under- 
standings, there is much worth stud}' for its soundness 
of judgment, its accuracy of definition, and its felicity 
of expression. It would be wel! if educational and 
professional formalists would bear in mind the trutli 
that ‘ there is no doctrine will do good, where nature 
is wanting ’ ; and nothing could be neater, terser, 
or truer than the definition of tho.se characters ‘ tliat 
are forward and bold ; and these will do every' little 
thing easily ; I mean, that is hard by and next them, 
which they' will utter unretarded without any' shamc- 
fa.stncss. These never perform much, but quickly, 
'fhey arc what they arc, on the sudden they show 
presently', like grain that, scattered on the lop of the 
ground.'shoots up, but takes no root; h.as a yellow 
blade, but the car empty. 'Ehcy arc wits ot gooti 
promise at first, but there is an ingenistitium — a 
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>stand : thej^ stand still at sixteen, they get no 
higher.’ 

As well worth remark and recollection are the 
succeeding notes on ‘ others, that labour only to 
ostentation ; and are ever more busy about the colours 
and surface of a work than in the matter and founda- 
tion : for that is hid, the other is seen ’ and on those 
whose style of composition is purposely ‘ rough 
broken and if it would come gently, they trouble 
They \vouId not have it run without 
yji s . as if that style were more strong and manl) 
a struck the car with a kind of unevenness. Ihese 
men err not by chance, but knowingly and willing!} , 
mey are like men that affect a fashion by themselv^, 

in a ruff, cloak, or hat-band; 
anfl specially cut to provoke beholdep) 

themselves. They would be 
'“'"y on: And tfe 

delivers over tn Jk with the rest, loving, 

the faults AvVi5ri ^k^^ imitated ; so that oft-tnnw 
is the daneer \vk^^ others seek for : Ais 

It is difficult ^ precedent.’ 

thinking of the areaT^^*”^ Jonson tvas not here 

first poet in the worS ‘ esteemed the 

he passed the but upon whom 

sentence ‘ that though too plausible 

would perish,’ Nor ^^Ing understood, 

alluding to Daniel -^k ®nppose that he was not 
implacable satire— wk inoffensive object of his 

on ‘ others that have ' chastising hand ' 

of tuning and rhyming at all, but a kind 

runs and slides, and olkr write, h 

poets they are called as k ® ^ sound. Women’s 
You may sound these S women’s tailors.— 

wits and find the depth of 
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them with your middle finger. They are cream-bowl- 
(or but puddle-) deep.’ 

An amusing anticipation of the peculiar genius for 
elaborate mendacit}'- which distinguishes and connects 
the names of Dc Quincey and Merimee will be 
found in Jonson’s words of stern and indignant 
censure on ‘ some who, after they have got authorit5% 
or, which is less, opinion, by their writings, to have 
read much, dare presently to feign whole books and 
authors, and lie safely. For what never was will 
not easily be found ; not by the most curious.’ 
Certainly it was not by the innocent readers whose 
research into the original authorities for the history 
of the revolt of the I'artars, or whose interest in the 
original text of Clara Gazul’s plays and the Illyrian 
ballads of La Guzla, must have given such keen 
delight to those two frontless and matchless charlatans 
of genius. 

The keen and scornful intelligence of Jonson finds 
no less admirable expression in the two succeeding 
notes ; of which the first .sets a brand on such cunning 
plagiarists as protest against all reading, and so ' think 
to divert the sagacity of their readers from themselves, 
and cool the scent of their own fo.x-Hke thefts ’ ; 
but, as he proceeds to obscn’c, ‘ the obstinate con- 
temners of all helps and arts’ are in a ‘wretchedcr’ 
case than even these. His dcscrifjtion of such pre- 
tenders is too lifelike, and loo vivid in its perennial 
veracity, to be overlooked ; ‘ such as presuming on 
their own naturals (which perhaps are excellent) dare 
deride all diligence, and seem to mock at the tenns 
when they understand not the things ; thinking that 
w.ay to get off wittily with their ignorance, 'riiesc 
are' imitated often by suclt as arc their peers in negli- 
gence, though they" cannot be in nature; and tlicy 
xn. " ' G 
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utter all they can think with a kind of ' 

indisposition ; unexamined, without relation to pe > 

place, or any fitness else ; and the more 
stubborn they are in it, the more learned } 
esteemed of the multitude, through their exce 
vice of judgment ; who think those .. . 

stronger, that have no art ; as if to break x^'. 

than to open ; or to rend asunder, gentler tn , 
^oose.’ , . y 

In the tenth section or subdivision of this i 
and desultory but incisive and masterly essay . j. 
a singular combination of critical insight with P®'- _ 
prejudice — of general truth with particular e • 
But the better part is excellent alike in reflection 

rn expression. 


t cannot but come to pass that these men who commo 
/nore than enough may sometimes happ^^ 
when that is good and great; but verj’ seldom- 
The doth not recompense the rest of their i • 

afraid nf will not run away from nature, as he ' ' 

but snelw V from life, and the likeness of trutl 

ueaK to the capacity of his hearers. 

rpt 

elaborate valuable as a studious at 

dramatic poe^r?r^^*°" Jpnson’s theory or ideal ' 
of thouehtfnP’ in apt and eloquent phr3^ 

only for the balanced rhetoric ; regrettab 

yet greater noet tu the first work ot 

he had paid whose ‘ mighty hu' 

better mood of homage in an earlier and 

But however 

versity in particulS^?^ ^^ 'to error or pe 

he IS constantly and personal exampk 

reflections and his opn ^ ^ right in his axiomat 
6 neral observations. The follov 
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ig passage seems to me a magnificent illustration 
f this tnith : — 

I know no disease of the soul but ignorance ; not of the 
rts and sciences, but of itself : yet relating to those it is a 
emidous evil, the darkener of man’s life, the disturber of 
is reason, and the common confonnder of truth ; with which 
man goes groping in the dark, no otherwise than if he were 
lind. Great understandings are most racked and troubled 
'ith it ; nay, sometimes they will rather choose to die than 
ot to know the tilings they study ford Think then what an 
vdl it is, and what [a] good the contrarj’. 

The ensuing note on knotvlcdge has less depth of 
^^irect insight," less force of practical reason ; but the 
[‘definition which follows is singularly eloquent and 
■'refined, however scholastic and irrational in its casuistic 
and rhetorical subtlety : — 

^ Knowledge is the action of the soul, and is perfect without 
'’the scnscs,2 as having the seeds of all science and virtue in 
itself ; but not without the semee of the senses ; by these 
organs the soul works : she is a perpetual agent, prompt and 
‘ subtle ; but often flexible and erring, entangling herself like 
' a silkworm : but her reason is a weapon with two edges, and 
cuts through. 

I am inclined to suspect that we may discern in 
( the next note another fragment of autobiography. For 
it mav be doubted whether ‘ the boon Delphic god/ 
so admirably described by his faithful acolvtc Marmion 
as presiding in the form of a human laureate ov'cr 
the Bacchanalian oracle of Apollo, can ever have 

* Xo mrvticm rcjdcr of Ui«e lofty word? fan fjil to call to mind fh-- 

pathos and the hiUorio. tntcrfst of Mr- Hrovt-timR's pjortoin pr<r,\ 
.'I Fttt'trttl. 

* It is « pity tve arr not told ; for to the ordinary inifl!iprnrf of 
rfii.omns: manSJnd it w-otlid arr-oar that 'tsiihout thr srn'rt ' rot only 
o-oild Itiowlrdcr not porf««. St rvuld not even exist tit the ifo'.t 
inchoate or ttr-htycnic phi'c o! tfinp. 
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been able to say with equal truth of another than 
himself, 

I have known a man vehement on both sides, that knew 
no mean either to intermit his studies or call upon them again,. 
When he hath set himself to writing, he W'ould join nig Jj 
day, press upon himself without release, not minding it, > 
he fainted ; and when he got off, resolve himself into all spo s 
and looseness again, that it was almost a despair to draw nm 
to his book ; but once got to it, he grew stronger and more 
earnest by the ease. His whole powers were renewed : 'O 
would work out of himself what he desired ; but with sue 
excess, as his study could not be ruled : he knew not ° 
dispose his own abilities or husband them, he was of tna 
immoderate power against himself. Nor was he only a strong 
but an absolute speaker and writer ; but his subtlety - 
show itself ; his judgment thought that a vice : for the ambush 
hurts more that is hid. He never forced his language, nor, 
went out of the highway of speaking, but for some great neces- 
sity, or apparent profit : for he denied figures to be invented 
for ornament, but for aid : and still thought it an extreme 
madness to bend or wrest that which ought to be right. 


If any reader should think such a mixture of critical 
self-examination and complacent self-glorification im- 
possible to any man of indisputable genius and of 
general good sense, that reader is not yet ‘ sealed of 
the tribe of Ben ’ ; he has not arrived at a due apprecia- 
..tion of the writer’s general strength and particular 
\yeakness as a critic and a workman, an artist and a 
thiiiker. ’ 

1 famous orators is remarkable for its 

appreciation of various talents ; 
and the ^sequent analysis or definition of Bacon’s 
great gifts l^a speaker which has been often enough 

n fin. tbS tr is only 

less fine than\the magnificent tribute paid a little 
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further on to the same great man in his days of ad- 
vepity. It may well be questioned whether there 
exists a finer example of English prose than the latter 
famous passage ; where sublimit)' is resolved into 
pathos, and pathos dilates into sublimity. His idealism 
of monarchy, however irrational it may seem to us, 
has a finer side to it than belongs to the blind super- 
stition of such a royalist as Fletcher. Witness this 
striking and touching interpretation of an old metaphor ; 
‘ Why arc prayers said with Orpheus to be the 
daughters of Jupiter, but that princes arc thereby 
admonished that the petitions of the wretehed ought 
to have more weight with them than the laws them- 
selves ? ’ And the following note gives a better and 
a kindlier impression of King James 1. than anything 
else — as far as I know — recorded of that singular 
sovereign : — 

It was a great accumulation to his majesty’s dcscn’cd praise, 
that men miglit openly visit and .pity those whom his greatest 
prisons had at any time received, or his laws condemned. 

The note on ‘ the attribute of a prince ’ is rather 
Baconian than Jonsonian in its cult of ‘ prudence ’ 
as ‘ his chief ait and safety ’ ; but the peculiar and 
practical humour of Jonson’s observant and studious 
satire is well exemplified in his strictures on such 
theological controversialists as * are like swaggerers 
in a tavern, that catch that which stands next tiicm, 
the candlesticks or pots— turn everything int.o a 
wciipon : ofttimes thc^’ fight blindfold, and both beat 
the air. The one milks "a Iie-goat, the other holds 
under a sieve. Their arguments are as fluxivc as 
liquor spilt upon a table, which with your finger you 
may drain ns you will.* But the remarks on ‘ un- 
timely boasting ’ are especially worth transcription, 
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both for their own real excellence and for the 
unconscious but inexpressible drolleiy of such an ^ 
utterance from the ‘ capacious mouth ’ which had so 
often and so loudly set forth under divers names and 
figures the claims and the merits of Ben Jonson : — 

Men that talk of tlicir own benefits are not believed to talk 
of them because they have done them, but to have done them , 
because they might talk of them. That which had been great 
if another had reported it of them vanisheth and is nothing ' 
if he that did it speak of it. For men, when tliey cannot . 
destroy the deed, will yet be glad to take advantage of the 
boasting and lessen it. 

We may hope that these wise and weighty words 
were not written without some regretful if not re- . 

reminiscence of sundry occasions on which 
this rule of conduct had been grossly and grievously 
^ansgressed by the writer, to his own inevitable 
damage and discomfiture. 

The note on flattery .and flatterers is as exalted 
m Its austerity as trenchant in its scorn. And the 

o towing remark ‘ on human life ’ is the condensed 

r ^ IS 1 ed essence of a noble satire or a pow'crful. 
essav ! — -r 


our whole life is like a play, whereir 
of another ^ himself, is in travail widi expressior 

cannot fwhen insist in imitating others, as v'f 

tliat imitate the return to ourselves ; like cliildrei 

never fergotten. ^ another nature, as it i> 

ph?a^e \v£ch avers thS^‘^ po”d g°°^“ess in th( 
the olai^ts of the good men are the stars 

trate^ the\imes.’ aS? a^ ennm 

n enumeration of scriptura 
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instances; the poet adds this commentaty : ‘ These, 
sensual men thought mad, because they would not 
be partakers or practisers of their madness. But 
they, placed high on the top of all virtue, looked down 
on the stage of the world, and contemned the play 
of fortune. For though the most be players, some 
must be spectators.’ 

And there is a fine touch of grave and bitter humour 
in the discovery ‘ that a feigned familiarity in great 
ones is a note of certain usurpation on the less. For 
great and popular men feign themselves to be servants 
to others, to make those slaves to them. So the 
fisher provides bait for the trout, roach, dace, etc., 
that they may be food to him.’ 

But finer by far and far more memorable than 
this is the following commcntar)' on the fact that 
the emperor whose ‘ voice was worthier a headsman 
than a head, when he wished the people of Rome 
had but one neck,’ ‘ found (when he fell) they had 
many hands ’ : — 

A tyrant, how great and mighty soever he may seem to 
cowards and sluggards, is but one creature, one animal. 

That sentence is worthy of Landor ; and those 
who would reproach Ben Jonson with the c.xtravagancc 
of his monarchical doctrines or theories must admit 
that such royalism as is compatible with undisguised 
approval of regicide or tyrannicide might not irny 
Uonally be condoned by the sternest and most rigid 
of republicans. 

The next eight notes or ^trics deal in a somewhat 
dcstiltory fashion with the subject of go\-crnment ; 
and display, as might be expected, a very singular 
combination or confusion of obsolete sophistiy arul 
superstition with rational and liberal intelligence. He 
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attacks Machiavelli repeatedly, but there is a distinct 
streak of what is usuall)' understood as Machiavellisni, 
in the remark, for example, that when a prince governs 
nis people ‘ so as they have still need of his adrainis-, 
tration (for that is his art) he shall ever make and hold 
them faithful.’ In answ'cr to Machiavelli’s principle 
o cruelty by proxy, he pleads with great and simple . 
lorce of eloquence against all principles of cruelt)’ ; 
V atever. Many noble passages might be quoted 
rom this pleading ; but onN a few can here be 
selected from the third and fourth, the sixth and, 
eventh, of the entries above mentioned ; which may 
n e whole be considered, when all due resen'ation 
regard to the monarchical principle or 
composing altogether a concise arid 
the principles of wise-; 

and righteous government . 

discredit sometimes and in some cases as much 

of things is seSired^b^T ^ physician. The state 

but irntates more represseth a few, 

shoot out thicker • topping of trees makes the boughs 

increaseth the number 

to pardon, when ' V most gracious in a prince 

to think then how m ' if would make him cruel; 

how much he can dest^'^--^ save, when others tell him 

of others hath demniJ^^ j *o consider ivhat the impotence 
sustain. These are a nr' ’ greatness can 

him other counsels are « '’irtues ; and they that give 

But princes, by hearke hangman’s factors, 
time obnoxious to the cruel counsels, become in 

and are brought to that flatterers and ministers ; 

change them ; they must « they dare not 

cruelty ; they cannot alter th^ defend cruelty with 

sary they must be as ill as thn<;o.\ then grown neces- 

end they will grow more hatefnl •’ and in the 

ateiul to themselves than to their 
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subjects. Whereas, on the contrar}^ the merciful prince is 
safe in love, not in fear. He needs no emissaries, spies, in- 
telligencers, to entrap true subjects. He fears no libels, no 
treasons. His people speak what the)' think, and talk openly 
what they do in secret. They have nothing in their breasts 
that they need a cipher for. He is guarded with his own 
benefits. 

There is nothing with some princes sacred above Uieir 
majesty ; or profane, but what violates their sceptres. But 
a prince with such a council [qu. counsel ?] is like the god 
Terminus of stone, his own landmark ; or (as it is in tlic fable) 
a crowned lion. . . . No men hate an evil prince more than 
they that helped to make him such. And none more boast- 
ingly weep his ruin than they that procured and practised it. 
The same patli leads to ruin which did to rule, when men pro- 
fess a license in government. A good king is a public scr\'ant. 

A prince witliout letters is a pilot without eyes. *A11 his 
government is groping. In soverci^ty it is a most happy 
thing not to be compelled ; but so it is the most miserable 
not to be counselled. And how can he be counselled that 
cannot sec to read the best counsellors, which arc books ; 
for they neither flatter us nor hide from us { He may hear, 
you will say ; but how shall he alw.iys be sure to hear tnith ? 
or be counselled the best things, not tlic succtcst ? They 
say princes learn no art truly but the art of horsemanship. 
The reason is, tlic brave beast is no flatterer. He will throw 
a prince as soon as his groom. Which is an argument that 
the good counsellors to princes arc the best instnimcnts of a 
good age. For though the prince himself be of most prompt 
inclination to all virtue, yet the best pilots have need of mariners, 
besides sails, anchor, and other tackle. 

It must be admitted that the royalism of this laureate 
is sufiiciently tempered and allayed wiili ration.al 
or republican good sense to excite in the reader’s 
mind a certain curiosity of conjecture tis to the effect 
which might or which nuist have been produced on 
his royal patrons by tlie publiration of opintun.s so 
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tragically comic form of idol- 
rh^<;nH’ heroes and expressed in the ; 

Aemnc: and Fletcher. Amintor and 

unnahiraJ Aubrey, are figures or types of 

obviniTcKr °r preposterous devotion which are 

ideal nf ^ ^sentially \vellnigh as far from Jonson’s , 
ThprJ^^^ duty as from Shakespeare’s, 

reflectinn ‘l^aint fierce touch of humour in the 
mm Ivi '=“1'= heir to many rich 

estates nf (heside his father’s and uncle’s) the 
sion must kindred come to -him by acces- 

so thev whiVh ^ than father or grandfather: - ■ 

aU thdr Itt ’ (^oh heirs) ‘ of : 

improve the^ld^ ln??’-r‘^ hy their good husband^' f 
be wealthier in Viw T^^'^^base new, must needs 
stock of ill to ^ revenue or 

score of ^bis is only one in a ' 

that if a great Fn rnight be quoted to show 

nothing behind h; ^ humorist had left 

as the French book of ‘ maxims,’ 

flections cast in a fr. notes, observations, or re- 

to English writers ^ j familiar to French than . ; 

or above La RochefniT ®^bl hold a place beside 

Chamfort. And 4t ^ b^^^^ 

it may be feared thafVjfJ^^ among his countrymen, 
wisdom of the brill ianf- wit and the cynicri 

splendid French plebe a^; Patrician and the 

never cared to investieate ^T^bar to many wdio have 
Again we meet Ben Jonson. 

inalcoiitent in the person nf ^'^^^Peken satirist and 
allowed himself to remark fo^t laureate who 
°L ^ ®^®te aie lightly ’ ^■b^ great thieves 

officers of the\crownT thev ^ ^ ^^turallj^J ‘ the 

the P.tes m tKe p„»a, jg s«|^pby 
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was never spread for the hawk or buzzard that hurt 
us, but the harmless birds ; they are good meat.’ 
But the critic of state consoles liimself with a re- 
flection on the precarious tenure of their powers 
enjoyed by such tenants or delegates of tyranny, 
and cites against them a well-known witticism of 
that great practical humorist King Louis XL 

The partially autobiographic or personal note which 
follows this opens and closes at once nobly and simply : 

A good man will avoid the spot of any sin. The very 
aspersion i.s grievous ; which makes him choose his way in 
his life, as he would in his journey. The ill man rides through 
all confidently ; he is coated and booted for it. The oftener 
he offends, the more openly; and the fouler, the fitter in 
fashion. His modesty, like a riding-coat, the more it is 
worn, is the less cared for. It is good enough for the dirt 
still, .and the ways he travels on. 

No one will be surprised to find that Ben Jonson’s 
chosen type or example of high-minded innocence, 
incessantly pursued by malice, delated and dcfiimed 
but always triumphant and confident, even when 
driven to the verge of a precipice, is none other than 
Ben Jonson. His accusers were ‘ great ones ’ ; but 
they ‘ were driven, for want of crimes, to use in- 
vention, whicii was found slander ; or too late (being 
cntcrcd.so far) to seek slarting-liolcs for their rashness, 
which were not given them.’ His profession also, 
as well as his person, was attacked : ‘ tlicy objected 
making of verses to me when I could object to most 
of them their not being able to read them but as 
worthy of scorn ’ ; and strove, after the changeless 
manner of their estimable kind, to back and bolster 
up their accusations and objections by falsified and 
garbled c.Ktract5, ‘ which was an excellent wav of 
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malice; as if any man’s context might not seem 
dangerous and offensive, if that which was knit to 
what went before were defrauded of his beginning ; 
or that things by themselves uttered might not seem 
subject to calumny, which read entire would appear 
most free.’ So little difference is there, in the com- 
position of the meanest and foolishest among literary 
parasites and backbiters, between the characteristic 
developments or the representative products of the 
seventeenth and the nineteenth century. 

At last they would object to me my poverty I confess 
she is my domestic ; sober of diet, simple of habit, frugal, 
painful, a good counsellor to me, that keeps me from cruelty, 
pride, or other more delicate impertinences, which .are the 
nurse-children of riches. 

All ‘ great and monstrous wickednesses,’ avers the 
laureate — not perhaps without an implied reference 
to such hideous instances as the case of Somerset 
and Overbury — ‘ are the issue of the wealthy giants 
and the mighty hunters : whereas no great work, or 
worthy of praise or memory, but came out of poor 
cradles. It was the ancient poverty that founded 
commonweals, built cities, invented arts, made whole- 
some la\ys, armed men against vices, rewarded them 
with their own virtues, and preserved the honour and 
state of nations, till they betrayed themselves to riches.’ 

It is hardty too much to say that there are few 
finer passages than that in Landor ; in other words, 
that there can be few passages as fine in any third 
writer of English prose. 

The fierce and severe attack on worldliness and 
love of money which follows this noble panegjTic 
on the virtues of poverty should be read as part of 
the same essay rather than as a separate note or 
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reflection. Indeed, throughout the latter part of the 
Discoveries, it is obvious that we have before us the 
fragments, disunited and disjointed, of single and 
continuous essays on various great subjects, rather 
than the finished and colierent works which their 
author w'ould have offered to his readers had he lived 
long enough in health and strength of spirit and of 
body to carr}' out his original design. This sermon 
against greed of all kinds — avarice, luxury, ambition 
of state and magnificence of expenditure — is full of 
lofty wisdom and of memorable eloquence : — 

What a wretchedness is this, to thrust all our riches outward, 
and be beggars wthin ; to contemplate nothing but the little, 
vile, and sordid things of the world : not the great, noble, 
and precious ? We scr\’c our avarice ; and not content with 
the good of the earth that is offered us, we search and dig for 
the evil that is hidden. God offered us those things, and placed 
them at hand and near u.s, that he knew were profitable for 
us ; but the hurtful he laid deep and hid. Yet do wc covet 
only the things whereby we may perish ; and bring them forth, 
when God and nature hath buried them. We covet super- 
fluous things, when it were more honour for us if we could 
contemn necessary. 

A little further on, the laureate who had lavi.shed 
the wealth of liis poetic invention and his scenic 
ingenuity on the festivities which welcomed the Danish 
king to the court of his brother-in-law refers in the 
following terms of sorrowful and s.arcastic reminiscence 
to those splendid and sterile extravagances of mean- 
ingless magnificence 

Have 1 not seen the pomp of whole kingdom, and what 
a foreign king could bring hither ? all * to make hinu^elf pared 

> 'Itif fsarrnt iext resd* ' .\!w> ’ i My cmenttsliijft £t -tii otr.tj o.j'.ir* 
itTift e-f s 
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and wondered at, laid forth as it were to the show— and vanish 
all away in a day. And shall that which could not fill the 
expectation of few hours entertain and take up our w’hole lives ? 
when even it appeared as superfluous to the possessors as to 
me that was a spectator. The bravery was shown, it was not 
possessed : while it boasted itself, it perished. It is vile, and 
a poor thing, to place our happiness on these desires. Say 
we wanted them all. Famine ends famine. 

These reflections are uncourtly enough from the 
hand of a courtly poet ; but they are tame and tender 
if compared with his animadversions on ‘ vice and 
deformity,’ which ‘ we may behold — so much the 
fouler in having all the splendour of riches to gild 
them, or the false light of honour and power to help 
them. Yet this is that wherewith the world is taken, 
and runs mad to gaze on : clothes and titles, the bird- 
lime of fools.’ 

No man ever made more generous response to 
the friendly or generous kindness of others than Ben 
Jonson : no man had ever less disposition or inclina- 
tion towards the grudging mood of mind which 
regrets or the abject mood of mind which resents 
the acceptance of a benefit. For all that he received 
of help or support from his wealthier friends or patrons 
he returned the noblest and most liberal payments 
in manly and self-respectful gratitude : he did not, 
like the rival poets of the restored Stuarts, condescend 
to undertake the deification or glorification of a male 
or female prostitute of parliament or of court : but 
it must be admitted that the outpourings of his heart 
in thanks and praises may seem somewhat excessive 
even to those who bear in mind that the tribute of 
his cordial homage was by no means confined to 
kings and princes, lords and ladies. But that ‘ he 
would not flatter Neptune for his trident or Jove 
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for his power to thunder ’ — that he would not speak 
well, that he could hardi)’ forbear from speaking evil, 
of any whom he found or whom he held to be un- 
deserving — is as certain as that no loftier scorn than 
breathes through the words above transcribed was 
ever expressed by the most democratic or sarcastic of 
republicans for the mere attributes of rank and power. 
This fierce and deep contempt informs with even more 
vehement eloquence the note which follows : — 

Wliat pett}' things tlicy arc \vc wonder at ! like children, 
that esteem everj' trifle, and prefer a fairing before their 
fathers ; what diftcrence is betwixt us and them, but that we 
are dearer fools, coxcombs at a higher rate ? . . . All that we 
call happiness is mere painting and gilt ; and all for money ; 
what a tliin membrane of honour that is ! and how hath all 
true reputation fallen, since money began to have any I Yet 
the great herd, the multitude, that in all otlicr things are divided, 
in this alone conspire and agree ; to love money. They wish 
for it, they embrace it, they adore it : while yet it is posscst 
with greater stir and torment than it was gotten. 

The pure and lofty wisdom of the next note is 
worthy of Epictetus or Aurelius : — • 

Some men, what losses soever they have, they make tliem 
greater : and if they have none, even all that is not gotten is a 
loss. Can there be creatures of more wretched condition than 
these, that continually labour under their own misery and 
others’ envy ? ^ A man should study other things. : not to 
covet, not to fear, not to repent him : to make his b.asc such as 
no tempest shall shake him : to be secure of all opinion, and 
pleasing to himself, even for that wherein he di.spleascs others : 
for the worst opinion, gotten for doing vol!, should delight us. 

* That j<, ihc nrtvy tliry },rai titl'.eo. ; sn aivlrn.ard, 

(inJ fegcct'-d l.aUni'OI. Th? vtitft w-v-.-uKt r.cvft 

tt'ft: % or a ertittrUvd'JO wlilfh irsArj wry l,®sai c-ty inl-e 

Mfv t>3,S 
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Wouldst not thou be just but for fame, thou oughtest to be it 
with infamy : he that would have his virtue published is not 
the servant of virtue, but glor)'. 

In the following satirical observation all students will 
recognise the creator of Fastidious Brisk — and rather, 
perhaps, the spirit of Macilente than of Asper : — 

A dejected countenance, and mean clothes, beget often a 
contempt, but it is with the shallowest creatures ; courtiers 
commonly : look up even with them in a new suit, you get 
above them straight. Nothing is more short-lived than 
[? their] pride : it is but w’hile their clothes last : stay but 
while these are worn out, you cannot wish the thing more 
wretched or dejected. 

In the four notes which compose a brief essay on 
painting (or, as Jonson calls it, picture) the finest 
passage by far is this wise and noble word of tribute 
paid to another great art by a great artist in letters : — 

Whosoever loves not picture is injurious to truth and all 
the wisdom of poetry. Picture is the invention of heaven, 
the most ancient, and most akin to nature. It is itself a silent 
work, and always of one and the same habit : yet it doth so 
enter and penetrate the inmost affection (being done by an 
excellent artificer) as sometimes it overcomes the power of 
speech and oratory. 

The summary history of ‘ picture,’ or the art of 
painting, in which Jonson has given us his views on 
the relation of that art to poetry, geometry’^, optics, 
and moral philosophy, bears no less witness to his 
wide reading and his painstaking attention than to 
his quaint and dogmatic self-confidence in laying 
dotvn the law at second hand on subjects of which he 
seems to have known less than little. But when we 
pass from criticism of painters to the lower ground 
of satirical observation— from the heights of a noble 
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art to the depths or levels of ignoble nature, we meet 
once more the same fierce and earnest critic of life 
who should certainly be acknowledged as the greatest 
of all_ jDoets by any one — if any one tlicrc be — to whom 
‘ criticism of life ’ seems acceptable or imaginable as 
a definition of the essence or the end of poclr}\ 

The opening of the satiricjil essay on parasites which 
is here divided or split up into two sections by the 
blundering negligence and the unprincipled incom- 
petence of its editors has the force and the point of a 
keen and heavy weapon, edged with wit and weighted 
with indignation. Juvenal has hardly left us a more 
vivid likeness of the creatures who ‘ grow suspected 
of the master, hated of the scr\-anls, while they inquire, 
and reprehend, and compound, and delate business 
of the house they have nothing to do with.’ This 
note ends with the adminiblc remark, ‘ I know not 
truly which is worse, he that maligns all or tliat praises 
all.’ An c.mincnt poet and dramatist of our own age, 
ISI. Auguste Vacqucric, has said much the same thing 
in words even more terse, accurate, and forcible than 
Jonson’s : * Louer tout, e’est unc autre fa9on de 
denigrer tout.’ 

What follows as part of the same note is a letter to 
a nobleman who had asked Jonson’s advice as to the 
education of his sons, ‘ and especially to the advance- 
ment of their studies.’ TJic kindly and praciiail 
wisdom of his counsel i.s * not of an age, but for all 
time ’ ; indeed, it is in some points as f^ar ahead of 
our own age a.s of the writer’s. Thouglt nature ‘ he 
proner in some children to sonic disciplines, yet are 
they naturally prompt to taste all by degrees, and ^^ith 
change. For change is a kind of rcfrcslnnc in studies, 
and infuscth knowledge by way of recreation.’ The 
old \Vcr.tmin^^cr boy, who had paid such loyal honia.gc 

im,. xu. H 
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of gratitude to the ‘ most reverend head ’ of Ins old 
master, is as emphatic in his preference of public to 
private education as in his insistence that scholars 
‘ should not be affrighted or deterred in their en^, 
but drawn on with exercise and emulation. His 
illustrious namesake of the succeeding century was 
hardly more emphatic in his advocacy of the opposite 
principle. That which Samuel Johnson and Charles 
Kingsley considered as ‘ doubtless the best of all 
punishments ’ is denounced by Ben Jonson as energeti- 
cally as by Quintilian ; but I trust he w'ould riot have 
preferred to it the execrable modern substitute of 
torture by transcription — ^the infernal and idiotic 
infliction of so manj^ hundred lines to be written out 
by way of penance. 

Would we did not spoil our own children, and overthrow 
their manners ourselves by too much indulgence ! To breed 
them at home is to breed them in a shade ; where in a school 
they have the light and heat of the sun. They are used and 
accustomed to things and men. When tliey come fortlr into 
the commonwealth, they find nothing new, or to seek. They 
have made their friendships and aids, some to last their age. 
They hear what is commanded to others as well as themselves. 
Much approved, much corrected ; all which they bring to 
their own store and use, and learn as much as they hear. 
Eloquence would be but a poor thing if we did but converse 
with singulars — speak man and man together. Therefore I 
like no private breeding. I would send them where their 
industry should be daily increased by praise ; and that kindled 
by emulation. It is a good thing to inflame the mind, and 
though ambition itself be a vice, it is often the cause of great 
virtue. Give me that wit whom praise excites, glory puts on, 
or disgrace grieves ; he is to be nourished witli ambition, 
pricked fotAvard with honour, checked witli reprehension, and 
never to be suspected of sloth. Though he be given to play, 
it is a sign of spirit and liveliness, so there be a mean had of 
their sports and relaxations. 
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If the nineteenth century has said anything on this 
subject as well worth hearing — as wise, as humane, 
as reasonable, as full of sympathy and of judgment — 
as these reflections and animadversions of a scholar 
living in the first Jialf or quarter of the seventcentli, I 
have never chanced to meet with it. 

The forty-eight notes or entries which complete 
the sum of Ben Jonson’s Discoveries should be con- 
sidered as composing an essay on style, continuous 
in aim though desultory' in treatment. The cruel, 
stupid, and insolent neglect of his editors has left it 
in so disjointed and dislocated a condition that we 
can only read it as wc might read so many stray notes 
jolted down irregularly at odd moments on the first 
sheet or sei-ap of paper which miglit have fallen under 
the fatigued and fitful hand of the venerable poet. 
The very last entry* is a repetition of a former remark 
and a former quotation, tumbled in by some blundering 
printer’s devil with no reference wiiatcvcr to the 
sentence preceding it.^ As to the punctuation, let one 
example stand for many. ‘ Again, whether a man’s 
genius is best able to reach thither, it should more 
and more contend, lift, and dilate itself.’ To rectify 
this hopeless nonsense docs not require the skill of 
a Bertllcy or a I’orson. It is obvious that Jonson must 
have written ‘ whither a man's genius is best able to 
reach, thither,’ etc. But the moles and bats who have 
hitherto taken charge of this great writer’s text could 
not sec even so simple and glaring a fact iis this. 

It is natural that Jonson should insist with .'■omc 
excess of urgency on the necessity for care and labour 
in writing : — 

N’() m.Utcr funv idow the styfe he at firs;, £■> it hr hihoamf 
and accurate: scch rhe l’c<t. .rad 5 k’ nn; of ihe frmrard 
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conceits or first words that offer themselves to us ; but judge 
of what we invent, and order what we approve. Repeat often 
what we have formerly written; which beside that it helps 
the consequence, and mahes tlie juncture better, it quickens 
the heat of imagination, that often cools in the time of setting . 
down, and gives it new strength, as if it grew lustier by the 
going back. As we see in the contention of leaping, Aey jump 
farthest that fetch their race largest ; or as in throwing a dart 
or javelin we force back our arms to make our loose the stronger. 
Yet, if we have a fair gale of wind, I forbid not the steering 
out of our sail, so the favour of the gale deceive us not. For 
all that we invent doth please us in the conception or birth, 
else we would never set it down. 

This extract is no exceptional example of the purity, 
force, and weight of style by which this essay is dis- . 
tinguished even among the -works of its author. It is 
impossible for any commentator to convey more than 
a most imperfect impression of its rich and various 
merits. 

Great as was Jonson’s reliance on the results of 
training and study, he never forgot that ‘ arts and 
precept avail nothing, except nature be beneficial 
and aiding. And therefore these things are no more 
written to a dull disposition than rules of husbandry to 
a barren soil. No precepts will profit a fool ; no 
more than beauty will the blind, or music the deaf. 
As we should take care that our style in writing be 
neither dry nor empty, we should look again it be not 
winding, or wanton with far-fetched descriptions : 
either is a vice. But that is worse which proceeds 
out of want than that which riots out of plenty. The 
remedy of fruitfulness is easy, but no labour will help 
the contrary.’ 

Of Spenser, whoin he seems to have liked no better 
than did Landor — in other words, no better than 
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might have been expected of him — he speaks here, on 
one point at least, in terms quite opposite to those 
recorded in Drummond’s too sparing and irregular but 
delightful and invaluable notes. To the Scottish poet 
he said that * Spenser’s stanzas pleased him not, nor 
his matter ’ : whereas in this later essay, while still 
insisting that ‘ Spenser, in affecting the ancients, writ 
no language,’ he adds, ‘ yet I would have him read 
for his matter, but as Virgil read Ennius.’ In his 
preference of Plautus to Terence, it may be obser\'ed 
that Ben Jonson anticipated the verdict of two such 
very different great men as Jonathan Swift and Victor 
Hugo : — 

In the Greek poets, as also in Plauuis, we shall see the 
economy and disposition of poems better observed than in 
Terence, and the latter [that is, in later comic dramatists], 
who thought the sole grace and virtue of their fable the sticking 
in of sentences, as ours do the forcing in of jests. 

The Herculean cnerg}' and industr}* of Jonson might 
have been expected to make him os intolerant of 
indolence as he shows himself in the following fine 
p.assage : — 

Wc shoiild not protect our sloth with the patronage of 
difficulty. It is a false quarrel (gurreh, ns the marginal title 
of this note expresses it] against nature, that she helps under- 
standing but in a few, when the most part of mankind are 
inclined by her thither, if they would take the p.ains ; no Iru 
than birds to fly, horses to run, etc. ; which if they lose, it is 
thrmigh their own slugp'shncss, .and by that me.ans become 
her prodigies, not her chiUlten. 

The whole of the section which opens witlt these 
noble and fervent words should be most rareftilly 
studied by those who woultl appreciate the peculi.tr 
character of Jonson’s intelligence and genius. It may 
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be doubted, even by those who would admit that we 
I^rn bgst what we learn earliest, whether ‘ nature in 
children is more patient of labour in study, than in 
age , for the sense of the pain, the labour of the judg- 
ment, IS absent ; they do not measure what they have 
one. And it is the thought and consideration that 
arrects us, more than the weariness itself.’ Plato, we 
are reminded, went first to Italy and afterwards to 
E^pt in pursuit of Pythagorean and Osirian mysteries. 
He laboured so must we.’ From the examples of 
preachers, whose work requires the 

Sn V this lesson may be 

ciir., m ^ express this variety together, why 

when Cv “• divers ^ho4, delight; 

As whpn able alone to refresh and repair us ? 

fiin of to read ; and then 

do manv thinff<F’ therein, howsoever we 

whatwJbS!’ ^ ^ sort) still fresh to 

stomach is iith with change, as the 

thin^ and continue, than io do oLTbg W’ 

on, ‘ but a^TOrmao''^ Jonson observes a little further 
will scarcely be u' such a man it 

ing. But thoup}? ‘ -f that we have been listen- 
to despair ’ wLn tbr^'^+t ® ^^Sish and base thing 
possible, yet ‘ if a attainment of knowledge is 

as could be said of ^^I^uld prosecute as much 
no end.’ ^ everything, his work would find 
T^Iic 

and practical detank rnqre directly with special 

the points ' ^ 

obvious, there are others obsolete or 

asserted or too strenuniidx"^^^^-^ cannot be too often 
be golden on certain orm ^ ’^^^^Y^oed. Silence may 
"'n occasions ; but it is none the less 
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certain that ‘ speech is the onlj' benefit man hath to 
express his excellency of mind above other creatures. 
Words are the people's, yet .there is a choice of them to 
be made ’ ; and the rules laid down for the limitation 
and regulation of this choice are as sound in principle 
as brilliant in expression. At ever}' step we find some- 
thing which might well be quoted in evidence of this : — 

A good man always profits by his endeavour, by his help, 
yea, when he is absent, nay, when he is' dead, by his example 
and memory. So good authors in their style : a strict and 
succinct style is that where you can take away nothing without 
loss, and that loss to be manifest. 

The grace of metaphor in the following sentence is 
not more notable than the soundness of its counsel : — 

Some words arc to be culled out for ornament and colour, 
as wc g;ithcr flowcr.s to .strew houses, or make garlands ; hut 
they arc better when they grow in our style ; as in a meadow, 
where though the mere grass and greenness delight, yet the 
v.triety of flowers doth heighten and beautify. 

No modern student of letters will read this without 
seeing in it an anticipator}' tribute to the incomparable 
style of Mr. Ruskin. 

.Ml the definitions of different styles are good, but 
this is excellent : — 

The congruent and harmonious fitting of parts in a sentence 
hath almost the fastening and force of knitting and connection ; 
as in stones well squared, which will rise strong a great way 
without mortar. 

'fhe reader of tlic following extract will be reminded 
at its close of an evcr-memomhlc deliverance recorded 
by Boswell 

Periods are beatitiful, when they ate not too long ; for yu 
they b.'.ve their strength too, as iti a pike or j3.%clirt. As wc 
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must take the care that our words and sense be clear, so, if 
the obscurity happen through the hearer’s or reader’s want of 
understanding, I am not to answer for them, no more than for 
their not listening or marking ; I must neither find them ears 
nor mind. 


All must remember how the second great dictator 
of literary London who bore the name of Johnson 
expressed the same very rational objection : ‘ I have 
found you a reason, sir ; I am not bound to find you 
an understanding.’ 

The following precept is of perennial value— and of 
perennial application : — 


We should therefore speak what we can the nearest wav. 
so as we keep our gait, not leap ; for too short mav as well be 
wJ? "memory, as too long not kept in. matsoever 

converts into a riddle: the 
? ms S That perisheth, and 

hke a skein of silk, to be carried and found by the riaht thread 
not ravelled and perplexed : then all is a knot, a help. 

Nor is this less weighty or less true : 

It spri^s^ouToftS°mit ^ 

is the image of the parent of inmost parts of us, and 

a man’s form or likeliess so renders 

likened to a man : anH ao his speech. Nay, it is 

in a man, so words in lan^ 'consider feature and composition 

sound, structure, and harmony S it the greatness, aptness, 


ith various kindr*o^^ 

; grave, sine^vy, a^VslZ > ^ I great 

, plain and pleasing ’ nr Stumble and low 

fleshy, fat, and comulent— bombastic 
or bony and sineiw ’ t'i, ^ ^ ®tiet and tallow 

These notes are as full c 
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happy and humorous illustration as of sound and 
sensible criticism ; but it is a matter of more interest 
to consider the observations of such a man as Jonson 
on such men as Bacon and Aristotle. His reflections 
on the mediaeval worship of a name are not unworthy 
of modern consideration : — 

Nothing is more ridiculous than to make an author a dictator, 
as the schools have done Aristotle. The damage is infinite 
knowledge receives by it : for to many things a man should 
owe but a temporary relief and suspension of his own judg- 
ment, not an absolute resignation of himself, or a perpetual 
captivity. Let Aristotle and others have their dues ; but if 
we can make farther discoveries of tnitli and fitness than they, 
why arc we envied ? Let us beware, while we strive to add, 
we do not diminish or deface ; we may improve, hut not 
augment. Uy discrediting falsehood, truth grows in request. 
We must not go about, like men ang\iished or perplexed, for 
vicious affectation of praise ; but calmly sUidy Ute separation 
of opinions, find the errors have intervened, awake antiquity, 
call former times into question *, but make no parties with 
the present, nor follow any fierce undertakers ; mingle no 
matter of doubtful credit with the simplicity of truth, but 
gently stir the mould about the root of the question. 

The remarks ‘ on epistolary style ’ arc rich in 
humour and good sense, as well as curiously illustrative 
of the singular fashion of the time. ‘ Sometimes men 
make, baseness of kitulness,' observes the writer ; and 
proceeds to illustrate the fact, in a manner which may 
remind tis of Tiiackcnty’f, by examples of absurd 
and verbose, adulation, expressed in phrases ‘ th.it 
go a-begging for some meaning, and labour to be 
delisTred of the great burden of nothing.’ 

A word seems to have elropped out of the follow- 
ing admir.abic sentence ; but the jjcetle-hcaded 
bt)obies to whose carelessness the charge of JoiuHin’s 
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posthumous writings was committed by the malignity 
of accident were incapable of noticing the nonsense 
they had made of it : — 

The next property' of epistolary’ style is perspicuity, and is 
oftentimes [lost] by affectation of some wit ill angled for, or ■ 
ostentation of some hidden terms of art. Few words they’ 
arken speech, and so do too many ; as well too much light 
urteth the eyes as too little ; and a long bill of chancery 
confounds the understanding as much as the shortest note ; 

ere ore let not your letters be penned like English statutes, 
and this is obtained. 


Passing from the subjects of oratory and letter- 
of poetry^ the laureate at once 
tout of his personal assailants. ‘The age is 
of her fame, as she calls all writings 

louS^vi' phrase of 

Place College, which some call Parasites’ 

hSnbf.. r Ignorance.’ That is a tolerably 
himself • ^ wearer of courtly laurels to allow 

with thi’*; pffi ^od temperate compared 

^cLs nou^'n^^ heads of 

shame;— iscermble and secure from fame or 

bred in the declinhll''^a^i^"'^ persons I displease ; men 
own ^^ces ; they havp^^v. ^ rirtue, betrothed to their 
names ; hunen’ ana ^ ^^[^“ned or prostituted their good 
deformity, enthralled of infamy, invested in all 

and concealed malifmm. ignorance and malice, of a hidden 
all evil. hold a concomitancy v-*’’ 


follow are of l^^im notes on poetry' tvhicl: 

have been if Jonson assuredly musi 

Cicero, and Horace gwen us less of Aristotle 
^ce, and more of himself. It h 
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therefore less important to know what he thought of 
Euripides than to know what he thought of Aristotle: — 

But whatsoever nature at any time dictated to tiie most 
happy, or long exercise to the most laborious, that the wisdom 
and learning of Aristotle hath brought into an art ; because 
he understood the causes of things : and what other men did 
by chance or custom, he doth by reason ; and not only found 
out the way not to err, but the short way we should take not 
to err. 

‘ To judge of poets,’ says a later note, ‘ is only the 
faculty of poets ; and not of all poets, but the Best.’ 
It is unlucky that in the note preceding it Ben Jonson 
should have committed himself to the assertion that 
Euripides, of all men, ‘ is sometimes peccant, as he 
is most times perfect.’ Tlie perfection of such shape- 
less aitd soulless abortions as the Pha'nissap and the 
Hercules Furcus is about as demonstrable as the lack 
of art which Ben Jonson regretted and condemned 
in the author of Jlmnlci and Othello. 

It is comically pathetic to find that the failure of 
Jonson’s later comedies had led him to observe, with 
the judicious Aristotle, that ‘ the moving of laughter 
is n fault in comedy, a kind of turpitude that depraves 
some part of a man’s nature without a disease ’ : and 
likewise that * tin’s induced JMato to esteem of Ilomcr 
as a sacrilegious person, because he presented the 
gods sometimes laughing.’ But this deplorable and 
degrading instinct of pcn'crse humanity becomes 
irrepressible and irresistible in the re.-tder who dis- 
covers in tlic author of Bartholomexv Fair and 77ie 
Silent IVonuin so delicate and sensitive a tlislikr of 
plebeian horseplay and farcical scurrility that he c.annat 
at any price abide the insolence and indecency of so 
vulgar a writer as Aristophanes, 
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The concluding essay on ‘ the magnitude and 
compass of any fable, epic or dramatic,’ is of less 
interest, except to special students, than the anim- 
adversions of the writer on more particular subjects 
of criticisrn. Constant good sense, occasional felicity 
of expression, conscientious and logical intensity of 
application or devotion to every point of the subject 
handled or attempted, all readers will find, as all 
readers will expect : and it should be superfluous to 
repeat that they will find a text so corrupt and so 
confused as no editor of any but an English classic 
would venture to publish. 

And oow it must be evident that if Ben Jonson was 
the author of Bacon’s Essays — as that eminent Irish- 
mencan scholar, Dr. Athanasius Dogberry (of New' 
Co^am, U S A.), maintains with a fervour not un- 
Zeal-of-the-Land Busy — his genius 
were by no means at their best 
S famous volume, and gave or 

and fmlh' Lord Chancellor. The full 

deiid eloquence and thought, the con- 

observatinn ^’^pJ^epsed wealth of reflection and 
2rn^ o? the narrow 

which I have nnM wonderful little book on 

Tmost anything more than 

still be left^nrenn inadequate commentary, may 
cry of nominal studp untreasured by the common 
But literature, 

its author wa<? in p to recognise that 

Mend of Bacon ancT^sSsTeS? 


CONTEMPORARIES 
OF SHAKESPEARE 



GREENE, PEELE, AND LODGE 

The list which comprises the names of the \cry great- 
est among great poets or among men otherwise great 
can naturally never be a long one : briefer 3'et is 
the list of theirs who arc only less great than these, 
and who first began the work or gave the example 
which none but they could follow, could complete, 
or could excel. Above all others enrolled in this 
latter list the name of Marlowe stands high, and will 
stand for ever. The father of English tragedy and 
the creator of English blank verse was therefore also 
the teacher and the guide of Shakespeare. 

I’herc is no such test of critical facult}' and genuine 
instinct for true appreciation of poetty- as the estimate 
given or acccplca of Marlowe’s place among poets. 
For his countrymen, at all events, there is none as 
3’ct, and jjrobably there never will be. Most writers 
and most readers above llic level of such as would 
do well to abstain and should in pity be prohibited 
from reading or from writing arc much of one mind 
about Chaucer and Spenser, about Shakespeare and 
Milton, about Coleridge and Shelley, ’riiosc only 
who know and understand, as Pindar and as Dante 
would have expressed it, can hope or can be expected 
to appreciate the greatness of the man who began 
his career by a double and incomparable achievement : 
the invention of lingUsh blank verse and the crcxslson 
of English tragedy. 

It has nol always been duly remarked, it i-^ not 
now ahwivs dulv remembered, bv studersts of the 
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age of Shakespeare that Marlowe is the one and only 
precursor of that veritable king of kings and lord oi 
lords among all writers and all thinkers of all time. 
The names usually associated with his by painstaking 
and well-meaning historians of dramatic poetry are 
hardly memorable or mentionable at all, except frorn 
a chronological point of view, among the names or 
dramatic poets. Lily, Greene, Peele, Nash, and Lodge 
were true though not great poets, \vho blundered into 
playwriting — iuvitissma Minerva — in search of popu- 
larity or of bread. Lily, Nash, and Greene were 
writers of prose which it would be difficult to over- 
praise if we had here to consider the finest work of 
Greene in romantic fiction, of Nash and Lily in 
controversial satire. Thackeray has given to the 
sweetest and loftiest verses of Peele the immortality 


which they could hardly have expected or attained, 
beautiful and noble and pathetic as they are, but for 
the more than royal dignity conferred on them by 
association with the deathless name and memory of 
Colonel Newcome. But their plays, though some- 
thing in advance of the unreadable Gorboduc and the 
unspeakable Locrine, have no particular claim to record 
among the trophies of our incomparable drama ; they 
belong rather to the historic province of antiquarian 
curiosity than to the aesthetic or spiritual kingdom 
of English poetr5^ No man can be more grateful 
than 1 for the research of the learned and laborious 
hi^orians whose industr^'^ has been devoted to the ‘ 
^11 r “gifting up the dark ways of study for ■ 

all future students of the highest, tlae wealthiest, the ' 
most precious and golden branch of a matchless ! 
literamre. For all these illustrious scholars it was ’ 
a matter of obvious and obtrusive necessity to register ’ 
all surviving literary' documents which belong to the 
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subject of their study. For a writer wliose aim is 
confined to the indication and illustration of poetic 
and dramatic quality of imaginative or spiritual ex- 
cellence the attempt would be worse than a superfluous 
impertinence : it would be an injurious aberration or 
excursion from the straight line of his intended labour. 

Nash is always readable, even when religious ; and 
something of the ‘ lightness and brightness ’ of his 
sunny and fierj^ spirit gives life to his fantastic little 
interlude of Stamner's Last Will and Tesiament. I'lie 
graceful author of Rosalynde is unrecognisable in 
Lodge’s lamentable Roman tragedy The Wounds of 
Civil JVar. The Sclimtis and Alphomus of Greene 
are feeble and futile essays in hopeless and heartless 
imitation of Tavibnrloine the Great ; very bloody, 
very wordy, ver}' vehement, but essentially spiritless 
and passionless. Had Shakespeare never retouched 
his Titus Atidrojticus, and earned by his surely slight 
and transient additions in Greene’s own semi-lyrical 
style the shamefully famous expression of the dying 
man’s undying rancour, that strangely fated play 
could hardly have been remembered except as the 
third in this trinity or triunity of rhetorical and rhap- 
sodical horrors. The composition of Orlando Furioso 
is as pitifully scandalous as the sior)' of its author's 
roguery in the disposal or venditation of his rubbisli. 
James the Fourth is a cojnparatively creditable piece 
of work ; but its few, poor, meagre merits arc notice- 
able mainly because ot its date. There is sometiung 
more of liveliness and coherence in Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bunyav : enough to exasperate the reader who 
can see what a far better and what .a really charniitjg 
work of realistic .and f 3 nt.astic invention might have 
been made of it — bv the n,ime{c?s author, for instance, 
of The Merry Devi! of Edmonton. Georpr a Gaene 
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is an honest and homely expansion of a good old 
ballad into a passable if rather formless little 
It might savour of paradox to avow a preference^ for 
so tardy and so singular a survival of the old moralities 
as A Lookuig-Glass for London and England ; but, 
if that preference is not perverse and capricious, no 
more final proof of the fact that Dr. Lodge and Master 
Greene (M.A.) ought never to have strayed or staggered 
on to the boards could possibly be exacted. For there 
is not only much to amuse the reader of this quaint 
and belated sermon in scenes, there is something for 
him to admire and enjoy. And it is a pity, if not a 
shame, that even the smallest and least precious 
jewel of poetry should have been misframed in so 
barbaric a setting. 

Something of the same regret may probably or 
must surely be felt by readers of The Arraignment 
of Paris. That George Peele might and should have 
left a more honoured name among English poets 
than he chose or than he could manage to leave is 
painfully or pleasantly obvious when we compare 
the lovely lyrical and pastoral opening of this little 
courtly interlude with the wear}^ and \vordy common-, 
place of the rhyming and rhymeless verses that follow 
and fill out its five acts — tedious and brief.’ Quaint 
and pretty casualties or felicities of expression may 
be found here and there to relieve the general platitude 
of st>de and matter. The ‘ oration ’ of Paris in the 
fourth act is noticeable, if not memorable, as a decent 
exerci^ in blank verse when few could achieve any- 
thing better in that line than ‘ untimely breathings, 
sick and short assays.’ But it has no more cla?m 
to be classed among plays or even among attempts 

S “y courtly allegories 

in dialogue , effusions or elaborations of devout and 
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decorous ingenuity with which a critic, or even a 
chronicler, of dramatic poetry or fiction has naturally 
no concern. 

It is lamentable that neither Shakespeare nor Mar- 
lowe should have taken in hand so magnificent and 
suggestive a subject for historic drama as the reign 
of the greatest Plantagcnet : it is deplorable that 
Peele should have ventured on it. Difficult and ex- 
acting as even the greatest among poets might or 
rather must have found it, that a man of any literary 
capacity whatsoever should have dropped upon the 
nascent stage an abortion so montrous in its spirit- 
less and shapeless miser}'’ as his villainous play of 
Edward /. is a riddle beyond and also beneath solu- 
tion. 7 'herc is hardly a passable line or couplet in 
all the vile expanse of its twenty-five chaotic scenes ; 
the treatment of character and the handling of incident 
would be disgraceful to a child. The community 
in platitude of metre, baseness of spirit, and brutality 
of dullness, between the dctcst.able scenes which do 
their bestial and futile utmost to pollute such names 
as Joan of Arc and Eleanor of Castile, may not suffice 
as thoroughly as we may wish they might suffice to 
establish the infamous identity of the author of 
Edward 1 . with the author of "the Fourth Scene of 
the Fifth Act of Tfic Ftrst Part of King Hettry VI. ; 
but at Ic.'ist it goes verj' far to confirm all rational 
English readers in their confidence that this villainy 
is the bnuuling badge of but one minor poet — not 
of two curs, but of one cur. The heavy tumidity 
of The Bottle of Alcazar is relieved by the really fitje 
scene which reminded Lamb of Marlowe, .and is 
rather honoured than disgraced by the kindly railleiy 
of Shakespeare. The miserable tnu’tor and .aposmte 
Stukcley would have had no more reason to tls.nnk 
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George Peele than to thank the anonymous author 
of a later play devoted to the commemoration of his 
misdeeds for the feeble attempt to present them as 
the achievements or attempts of a melodramatic 
megalomaniac. The soliloquy which closes the fourth 
act is matchless, I should hope, for drivel of despera- 
tion and platitude of bombast, in all the dramatic 
memorials of ambitious and hopeless impotence. 

The scriptural tragedy of David and Bethsabe hardly 
deserves either the exuberant effusion of Campbell's 
praise or the all but unqualified scorn of other critics, 
it IS a poor thing on the whole ; yet there is the 
mark of a real though certainly not a great poet on 
e earlier scenes. But Voltaire’s farce on the same 
su ject, teanslated ’ with such adorable impudence 
from the English of Hume,’ is much better worth read- 
p1i! • provocative of reperusal. Whether 

*?}V responsible for the authorship of 

be lef/ Clamydes is a matter which may 

qLst on the f it Gotham who 

S Shakespeare’s part in The 

eventSefT^^- ^ ^"^ly suppose that . 

must be creHif^^ among the precursors of Shakespeare 
of so lamentahlp *iiscredited with the production 

: King Cambysesf vSn ’ ^The 
m all the narentiV u ^ redeeming point 

rather amusine sometimes ■ 

a not Subtle Shift- 

occasional life to 

preceded the birth moralities which 

as in France. ragedy or comedy in England 

Marlowe, hav^be^n 

as m three hundred critics 

y s time may possibly chain 
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together the contemporary names of those three gifted 
men, Charles Macka)', Haynes Baylcy, and Alfred 
Tennyson. It is shameful that it sliould not be (if 
it be not) superfluous to say that IMarlowe diflers from 
such little people as Pccic and Greene, not in degree, 
but in kind *, not as an eagle differs from wrens or 
titmice, but as an eagle differs from frogs or tadpoles. 
He first, and he alone, gave wings to English poctr}^ ; 
he first brought into its serene and radiant atmo- 
sphere the new strange element of sublimity. And, 
innovator as he was, revolutionist and creator, he 
was no less loyal and no less competent an artist, 
no less perfect and instinctive a workman in words, 
than Chaucer or than Spenser was before him. He 
had neither the boyish humour nor the childlike 
pathos of Chaucer : he had nothing of Spenser’s 
mcomparable melody and all but inexhaustible fancy ”, 
but among all English poets he was the first full- 
grown man ; young indeed, and immature if set beside 
such disciples and successors as Shakespeare and 
Milton, but the first-born among us of their kind. 
Flutes and lutes and harps and harpsichords we had 
heard before the organ-music of his verse astonished 
and entranced all cars not naturally sealed against 
the higher strains of harmony, all hearts not religiously 
closed against the nobler tones of thought. And 
Shakespeare heard at once, and cast off shard by shard 
the crust of habit whicli fostered and sometimes 
fevered the jigging vein of his rhyming mother-wit, 
sweet and exquisite as it was ; and Milton long after- 
wards prolonged and magnified by reverberation the 
nuisic of ' Marlowe's mighty line,^ His place among 
poets is exactly as questionable as Dante's. M. de 
Lamartine thought little or nfghing of Dante, and 
M. dc Lamartine v.as once a very great poet indeed. 
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When such another champion assails the fame of 
Marlowe, it. will be time for those who know better 
to undertake his defence. 

The reviler of Shakespeare can be no other than a 
scurrilous buffoon, ‘ a decent priest where monkeys 
are the gods,’ and where Ibsen is the idol. The 
anatomist of Shakespeare — ^the superior person who 
Knows all about the weaknesses of that inferior nature, 
who can expound the qualities and define the in- 
u^c^s which made him the man he was, and pre- 
c u ed him from the dubious chance of showing 
flw? ^ g^ter and a stronger man than the soft, 

htai f Pitiful and unmanly 

rpvpailri or philosophic manhood is so degradingly 

fatbnm Qu thinker whose masculine intelligence can 

a smilp espeares at a glance and dismiss it with 

a reDre«!PntJt*°*'^^^ classed and remembered as 
EmSson ^^^Fthe order of Archquack 

are dead and ^ Rymer the railer 

something less, let us hope, 

to believe in a briSer’ te^rm 

milder inflirii’nn of expiatory survival, a 

successors in the remembrance, for their 

aimi contempt. ‘ Zotle 

would n^pSv Z ~*l¥’^dest of all hearts 
(or, in Browniiw’s .Zoilus, eternally alive 

‘ immortally immerdeS ^ audacious phrase, 

to which, when a S ^ cesspools’ 

irrepressible exuberan?p^ contributed all the 

ignity which tortured explosive mal- 

and corroded what suffl^ !i ^or a brain, 

other creature, alive S^ppH a heart ? No 

and so hopelessly pitiable ’ quite so utterly 

ss incongruous and fissiparous trinity 
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or triunily of prc-Shakcspcjircan plaj^vrights would 
be revealed in the reunion of three associated names 
much less inhannonious than the copulation of Greene’s 
and Peele’s with Marlowe’s. Greene, Pccle, and 
Lodge hang verj' well together ; three really good 
poets at their best, who can only have been whipped 
and spurred into scribbling for tlic stage by insanity 
of ambition or stimulation of hunger. The dullness 
of The Woinids of Civil War is so dense and malarious 
that it is difficult for a suffering reader to remember 
the existence of Rosalyude. Nothing more perfectly 
and absolutely worthless, or more difficult for patient 
application to dig through, has ever been reissued in 
the various reissues of Dodslcy ‘s Old Plays : stupendous 
as is the stupidity or pcn'crsity which ha.s always 
ignored James Howard’s really excellent comedy of 
The English Monsiaa\ and selected for infliction on 
modern readers a piece of noisome nonsense which 
must make ins name a stench in the nostrils of the 
nauseated reader. 

But enough or too much has before been written 
on this pigmy trinity of dwarfish dramatists. It is 
not with their names, it is with no such names as 
theins, that poets or judges of poetry will ever associate 
the deathless name of Marlowe, lo one man only 
did Shakespeare ever pay the tribute of a passing 
word — a word of honour, of regret, of admiration, 
and it might almo.st seem of affection. .And to 
Marlowe alone it is that we can feel as though such 
a tribute had been due. But to him we may feci 
that it would be strange if not a word of Iiomagc had 
been offered, not a token of regard had been voudi- 
s.afct{, by t^hakCsSpearc. 

N'uti f5i..y iriit ihf piua w 

f’Jr'cd f’V Sumhatiif Its Aj.'/f. 
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The fame which from his own day to ours has never 
wholly failed to attend the memory of George Chapman 
been hitherto of a looser and vaguer kind 
nan floats about the memory of most other poets, 
n the peat revival of studious enthusiasm for the 
vor s 01 the many famous men who wmn themselves 
during the seventy-five memorable years of 
^be mass of his original work has 
‘ SL? T ° unnoticed and unhonoured. Our 
in happily tenned by Daniel 

to this f pefence of Rhyine which remains 

and temnLaf ^ perfect examples of sound 

to be found judgment, 

t mav be ^S^'^ire of Criticism, has received, 

for those bis due i^ieed of praise 

chiefly knowir^*^ but name is still 

accomplish Avlien ^ ^ translator could 

studSofEn.Hl band few 

or^mpetent to app^rSiaC^''^ 

and uneqial^wrltWs among his various 

some sense of great^nnllv^^ we can open without 
work lies before us ^pf btics m the workman whose 
remains a more poets from whose 

tached beauties mif^t noble anthology of de- 
force and depth bas fsingular 

^nd intensity of exnrpf * ^bought, a constant energy 

and perfection of faTfoJf occasional delicacy 

anciful or reflective beauty, which 
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should have ensured him a place in the front rank at 
least of gnomic poets. It is tnic that his ‘ wisdom 
entangles itself in ovcrniccncss ' ; that his philosophy 
is apt to lose its way among brakes of digression and 
jungles of paradox ; that his subtle and sleepless 
ingenuity can never resist the lure of any quaint or 
pcr%'crse illustration which may start across its path 
from some obscure corner at the unluckicst and 
unlikeliest time ; that the rough and barren byways 
of incongruous allusion, of unseasonable reflection or 
preposterous and grotesque symbolism, arc more 
tempting to his feet than the highway of art, and the 
brushwood or the morass of metaphysics seems often 
preferable in his eyes to the pastures or the gardens 
of poetry. But from first to last the grave and frequent 
blemishes of his genius bear manifestly more likeness 
to the deformities of a giant than to the malformations 
of a dwarf, to the overstrained muscles of an athlete 
than to the withered limbs of a weakling. 

He was born between Spenser and Shakespeare, 
before the first dawn of English tragedy with the 
morning star of Marlowe. Five years later that great 
poet began a life more brief, more glorious and more 
Iruitfui in proportion to its l)rcvity than that of any 
among his followers except Beaumont and Siielley : 
each of these leaving at the close of some thirty years 
of life a fresh crown of immortality to the national 
drama founded by the first-born of tlic three. A 
few months more and .Shakespeare was in the world -, 
ten years further and Ben Jonson had followed, /i'hi^ 
latter poet, tlic loving and generous panegvrist of 
Chapman, was therefore fifteen years younger than 
his friend ; wlio was thus twenty vears older ilian 
Fletcher, and twenty-seven }'cars older than Bc.au- 
mont. All these immorials he outlived on earth, 
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with the single exception of Jonson, who died but 
three years after the death of the elder poet. No 
man could ever look round upon a more godlike corri- 
pany of his fellows ; yet we have no record of his 
relations with any of these but Jonson and Fletcher. 

The date of Chapman’s birth is significant, and 
should be borne in mind when we attempt to deter- 
mine his rank among the poets of that golden age. 
From the splendid and triumphant example of the 
one great poet whose popularity^ his earlier years must 
have witnessed, he may have caught a contagious 
love of allegory and moral symbolism ; he certainly 
caught nothing of the melodious ease and delicate 
grace which gave Spenser his supremacy in the soft 
empire of that moonlight-coloured w’orld where only 
his pnius was at home. Chapman’s allegories arc 
harsh’ crude, and shapeless ; for the sweet airs and 
tender outlines and floating Elysian echoes of Spenser’s 
vision he has nothing to offer in exchange but the 
tnick rank mist of a lowland inhabited by monstrous 
y ri s and haunted by jarring discords. Behind 
Sidney and the Euphuists ; and in 
hlfplxr t'" ^ neither Chapman nor any other was 

dani^rif of good. The natural defects and 

likelv tn ir, S^^jns were precisely of the kind most 
He had contagion of such company, 

and turhid nature at his birth a profuse 

ardour of ^ energy and restless 

a plentiful larV spiritual ambition, with 

exS of \hot 1'*?" iv Vnt. and a notable 

reliance which qualities of pride and self- 

liable to miseuidp needful to support and 

The ti™ S r of wodk. 

blossomed and fad^^^r school of poets which 

and faded from the brief floA^er of court 
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favour during the 3'outh of Chapman were tedious 
excess of talk and grotesque encumbrance of imager}^ ; 
and Chapman had unhappily a native tendency to the 
grotesque and tedious, \vhich all his study of the 
highest and purest literature in the world was in- 
adequate to suppress or to chasten. For ail his labours 
in the field of Greek translation, no poet was ever less 
of a Greek in style or spirit. He enters the serene 
temples and handles the holy vessels of Hellenic art 
with the stride and the grasp of a high-handed and 
high-minded barbarian. Nevertheless it is among 
the schools of Greek poetry that we must look for a 
type of the class to which this poet belongs. In the 
great age of Greece he would have found a place of 
some credit among the ranks of the gnomic poets, and 
written much grave and lofty verse of a moral and 
political sort in praise of a powerful conscn'ativc 
oligarch}', and in illustration of the public virtues wlu’ch 
arc fostered and the public vices which arc repressed 
under the strong sharp tutelage of such a government. 
At the many-headed beast of democracy he would 
have discliargcd the keenest arrows of his declamation, 
and sought shelter at need from its ativaUcc behind 
the shield of some tutelar)' Pittacus or Pisi.stratvis. 

Wliat Pope i^aid of Chapman’s Homer may be 
applied with a dificrcncc to ins original {n>ctry ; it 
might not be inaccurate to say that he often writes, 
not indeed as Homer, but as Thcognis might h.ave 
written before he came to years of discretion. He 
shows, we must admit, only in a few couplets or brief 
paragraphs the pure and luminous charm of perftyt 
speech proper to a Greek moralist of the elegiac 
school ; but he has more of a certahr fire and force 
of fastcy than we .simuhi look for iit a poet of that tsrdcr, 
where with far less of thick acrid smoke there is also 
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less real heat and flame perceptible than struggles 
here through the fume and fog of a Cimmerian style. 
The dialect of Chapman’s poems is undoubtedly 
portentous in its general barbarism ; and that study 
of purer writers, which might in another case have 
been trusted to correct and chasten the turgid and 
fiery vigour of a barbarian imagination, seems too 
often to have encrusted the mind with such arrogance 
and the style with such pedantry as to make certain 
of these poems, full of earnest thought, of passionate 
energy, of tumid and fitful eloquence, the most in-^ 
digestible food ever ser^'^ed up to the guests of a man 
of genius by the master of the feast. 

Under no circumstances, probably, would Chap- 
man have been always a pure and harmonious writer, 
capable of casting into fit and radiant form the dark 
hard masses of his deep and ardent thought, of utter- 
mg the weigh^ and noble things he had to say in a 
fluent and lucid style ; but as it was, he appears from 
bave erected his natural defects into an 
artmcial system, and cultivated his incapacities as 
1 cultivate their faculties. ‘ That Poesy 

should be as pervial as oratory, and plainness her 
ornament, were the plain way to barbarism ’ : 
nf outset of his career, in a letter 

T to tbe second of his published 

bu containing several excellent reflections 

of noetr^ m b ^nd deep matter 

need nm handled that he who runs or lounges 

need not pause or rouse himself to read. 

quired^ clearness of representation, re- 

deliverv of a the perspicuous 

inSn exLrL™^^^^" high and^hearty 

phrase ’ That is a ^^S^ificant and unaffected 

P that IS admirably said ; but when we turn 
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to the practical comment supplied by the poetr\' which 
illustrates this critical profession of faith, \vc find it 
hard to stomach the preacher’s application of his 
text. In this same dedication, which is well worth 
note and regard from all students of Chapman — and 
with all his shortcomings we may reasonably hope 
that the number of tlicm will increase, with the first 
issue of his complete works, among all professed 
students of English poetry at its highest periods — he 
proceeds to a yet more distinct avowal of his main 
principle ; and it is something to know that he had 
any, though the knowledge be but too likely to depress 
the interest and dishearten the sympathy of a reader who 
but for this assurance of design would probably have 
supposed that great partof these poems had been written 
in a chaotic jargon, where grammar, metre, sense, sound, 
coherence, and relevancy arc hurled together on a heap 
of jarring and hurtling ruins, rather because the author 
wanted skill or care to write better than because he tool: 
pains to achieve so remarkable a result by the observance 
of fixed means for the attainment of a fixed purpose. It 
should seem to be with malice aforethought that he sets 
himself to bring to perfection the qualities of crabbed 
turgidity- and barbarous bombast with which nature 
had but loo richly endowed him, mingling these 
among many better gifts with so cunning a liand and 
so malignant a liberality' as wellnigh to stific the 
good seed of which yet' she had not been sparing. 
‘ There is no confection made to last, but is admitted 
more cost and skill than prescntly-to-bc-uscd simples ; 
and in my opinion that which being with a little 
endeavour* searched adds a kind of majesty to poesy 
is better than that which every cobbler inav sing 
to his patch. Obscurity in afTe'ciiou of words and 
indigested conceits is p'cdantical and childish : btJt 
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where it shroudeth itself in the heart of his subject, 
uttered with fitness of figure and expressive epithets, 
with that darkness will I still labour to be shadowed.’ 

This promise, we may add, was most religiously kept ; 
but the labour was at least superfluous. To translate 
out of the crude and incoherent forms of expression 
in which they now lie weltering the scholastic subtleties 
and metaphysical symbols which beset the reader’s 
diverted and distracted attention at every step through 
the jungle of these poems, and thus to render what 
lie had to say into some decent order and harmon)% 
he would have found a harder if a more profitable 
latmur than to fling forth his undigested thoughts 
and incongruous fancies in a mass of rich inextricable 
confusion for them to sift and sort who list. But 
this, we see, was far enough from his purpose. He 
takes his motto from Persius : — 


1 ^ Nemo, hercule, nemo ; 

Vel duo vel nemo ; • 

affixed to the forehead of one 
hits foi* almost any other of 

remarlcnhlp' despair of a fit audience is less 

his contpm bitter and violent expression of 

wilful povertv nf ^ opinion. ‘ Such is the 

less in rnn/ wandering like passport- 

that a man m J^be divine discipline of poesy. 

The profane mnlt'T^!! fear to frequent their walks. 
^ ^"4 only consecrate 

learning &th^made nnV.? searching spirits whom 
this is throuSt hif ^nd nobility sacred.’ And 
and judgments of i^^^nner of reference to the tastes 
eyes LS such "^."ders in whose 

work even passablv ® pains to make his 

y ractive that we may presume 
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this acrid tone of angry contempt, half haughty and 
half petulant in its endless repetition, to have had in 
it some salt of sincerity as well as some underlying 
sense of conscious failure in the pursuit of that success 
on the image or idea of which he turns and tramples 
with passionate scorn. It is not usually till he has 
failed to please that a man discovers how despicable 
and undesirable a thing it would have been to succeed. 

No student, however warm his goodwill and ad- 
miration for the high-toned spirit and genius of 
Chapman, will be disposed to wonder that he found 
cause to growl and rail at the neglect and distaste of 
the multitude for his writings. Demosthenes, accord- 
ing to report, taught himself to speak with pebbles in 
his mouth ; but it is presumable that he also learnt 
to dispense with their aid before he stood up against 
Aeschines or Hyperides on any great occasion of public 
oratorj'. Our philosophic poet, on the other hand, 
before addressing siicii audience as he may find, is 
careful always to fill his mouth till the jaws arc stretched 
wellnigh to bursting with the largest, rougliest, and 
most angular of polygonal fiintstones that can be hewn 
or dug out of the mine of human language ; and as 
fast as one voluminous sentence or unweldy paragraph 
has emptied his mouth of the first patch of b.arbarisms, 
he is no less careful to refill it before proceeding to 
a fresh deliver)'. I sincerely think and hope that no 
poems with a tithe of their genuine power and merit 
were ever written on such a plan or after such a fasliion 
as tlic Shadmv of Nighl or Andromeda Liberata oi 
Chapman. It is not merely the heavy and convulsive 
movement of the broken and jarring sentences, tiie 
hurried broken-winded rhetoric that .seems to whccre 
and p.'int at every painlul ?tcp, the incessant byplay 
of incongruous digressions and impenetrable allusuin^. 
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that make the first reading of these poems as tough 
and tedious a task for the mind as oakum-picking or 
stone-breaking can be for the body. Worse than all 
this is the want of any perceptible centre towards 
which these tangled and ravelled lines of thought 
may seem at least to converge. We see that the 
author has thought hard and felt deeply ; we appre- 
hend that he is charged as it tvere to the muzzle with 
some ardent matter of spiritual interest, of which he 
would fain deliver himself in explosive eloquence; 
we perceive that he is angry, ambitious, vehement, 
and arrogant ; no pretender, but a genuine seer or 
Pythian bemused and stifled by the oracular fumes 
which choke in its very utterance the message they 
inspire, and for ever preclude the seer from becoming 
properly the prophet of their mysteries : — 




'Yc unuersiana a ru 
But not the words ; 

and the fury which alone we understand waxes tenfok 
orato'' incompetence to comprehend what th( 

mniii-v, .^^^nmpetent to express. He foams at tin 
of hard'Y'^^ through all the flints and pebblei 

the face o?^?^ ” 

whose pare, u ^^®,P,^^jndicate and peremptory^ reader 

with words bitter words,’ anc 

at the head ^ ^^^^gid than were hurled by Pisto 
Mistress Tpar^l recalcitrant and contumelif"" 
much right assuredly had the p 

by the profane ^bat they would be recei 

humilitv ti, niultitude with more reverence 

« I- 
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of a rising or an established poet. It is often mis- 
applied by hasty or ignorant criticism as any other on 
the roll of accusations ; and was never misapplied 
more persistently and perv’crsely than to an eminent 
writer of our own time. The difficulty found by many 
in certain of Mr. Browning’s works arises from a 
quality the very reverse of that which produces ob- 
scurity properly so called. Obscurity is the natural 
product of turbid forces and confused idciis ; of a 
feeble and clouded or of a vigorous but unfixed and 
chaotic intellect. Such a poet as I.ord Brooke, for 
example — and I take George Chapman and Fulke 
Grcville to be of all English poets the two most 
genuinely obscure in style upon whose works I have 
ever adventured to embark in search of treasure 
hidden beneath the dark gulfs and crossing currents of 
their rocky and weedy waters, at some risk of my 
understanding being swept away by the ground-swell 
— such a poet, overcharged with overflowing thoughts, 
is not sufficiently possessed by any one leading idea, 
or attracted towards any one central point, to see 
with decision the proper end and use with resolution 
the proper instruments of his design. 

Now if there is any great quality more jicrccptibie 
than another in Mr. Browning’s intellect it is his 
decisive and incisive faculty oI thought, hi.s soreness 
and intensity of perception, his rapid and trenchant 
resolution of aim. To charge liim with obscurity is 
about as accurate as to c;i!l l^ynceus purblind or 
complain of the sluggish action ot the telegraphic 
wire. 11c is something too much the reverse oi 
obscure ; he is too briUiani and subtle for the ready 
rx'adcr of a ready writer to follow with any certauuv 
the track of an intelligence which moves with sucii 
incessant rtipidit}', or even to realise wit.s v tat 

VOS., xn. 


K 
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spider-like swiftness and sagacity his building spirit 
leaps and lightens to and fro and backward and fortvard 
as it lives along the animated line of its labour, springs 
from thread to thread and darts from centre to cir- 
cumference of the glittering and quivering web of 
living thought woven from the inexhaustible stores of 
his perception and kindled from the inexhaustible fire , 
of his imagination. He never thinks but at full speed ; 
and the rate of his thought is to that of another man’s 
as the speed of a railway to that of a w'agon or the speed 
of a telegraph to that of a railway. It is hopeless to 
enjoy the charm or to apprehend the gist of his writings 
except with a mind thoroughly alert, an attention 
awake at all points, a spirit open and ready to be 
kindled by the contact of the writer’s. 

To do justice to any book which deserves any other 
sort of justice than that of the fire or the waste-paper 
basket, it is necessary to read it in the fit frame of 
mind ; and the proper mood in which to study for 
the first time a book of Mr. Browning’s is the freshest, 
clearest, most active mood of the mind in its brightest 
and keenest hours of work. Read at such a time, and 

f u eyes falling asleep in a half-dream,’ 

will be found (in Chapman’s phrase) ‘ pervial ’ 

^ sluggish or a sand-blind eye ; 
in no mood will a really obscure 
obscure. The difference 
livhtniTicr^^^ difference between smoke and 

of vnur ^ difficult to pitch the tone 

tinker tb^n that of a foggy 

in its TTintln one whose thought is electric, 

withanooen^nna^r ^^ftor we have but to come 
by the work or spirit, untired and undisturbed 

but receive s v' ^ 00®® of the day, and we cannot 

ivid and active pleasure in following 
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the swift and fine radiations, the subtle play and keen 
vibration of its sleepless fires ; and the more steadily 
we trace their course the more surely do we see that 
all these forked flashes of fancy and changing lights 
of thought move unerringly around one centre and 
strike straight in the end to one point. Only random 
thinking and random writing produce obscurity ; 
and these arc the radical faults of Chapman’s style 
of poetry. We find no obscurity in' the lightning, 
whether it play about the heights of metaphysical 
speculation or the depths of character and motive ; 
the mind derives as much of vigorous enjoyment from 
the study by such light of the one as of the other. 
The action of so bright and swift a spirit gives insight 
as it were to the eyes and wings to the feet of our own ; 
the reader’s apprehension takes fire from the writer’s, 
and he catches from a subtler and more active mind 
the infection of spiritual interest ; so that any candid 
and clear-headed student finds himself able to follow 
for the time in fancy the lead of such a thinker with 
equal satisfaction on any course of thought or argu- 
ment ; when he sets himself to refute Renan through 
the dying lips of St. John or to tr}* conclusions with 
Strauss in his own person, and wiicn he flashc.s at 
once the whole force of his illumination full upon 
the inmost thought and mind of the most infamous 
criminal, a Guido Franccschtni or a Louis Bonaparte, 
compelling the black and obscene abyss of such a 
spirit to yield up at last the secret of its profoiindcst 
sophistries, and let forth the serpent of a sou! that lies 
cotlcd under all the jnost intricate and stspplc reasonings 
of sclf-jusiificd and self-conscious crime. And thanks 
to this very quality of vivid spiritual illumination wc arc 
able to see by the light of the authors nu’nd withcnit 
bcijig compelled to see with his cyci,, or with the eyes 
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of the living mask which he assumes for his moment- 
ary impersonation of saint or sophist, philosopher or 
malefactor ; without accepting one conclusion, con- 
ceding one point, or condoning one crime. 

It is evident that to produce any such effect requires 
above all things brightness and decision as well as 
subtlety and pliancy of genius ; and this is the supreme 
gift and distinctive faculty of Mr. Browning’s mind. 
If indeed there be ever any likelihood of error in his 
exquisite analysis, he will doubtless be found to err 
rather through excess of light than through any 
touch of darkness ; we may doubt, not without a 
sense that the fittest mood of criticism might be that 
of a self-distrustful confidence in the deeper intuition 
of his finer and more perfect knowledge, whether 
the perception of good or evil would actually be so 
acute in the mind of the supposed reasoned ; whether,' 
for instance, a veritable household assassin, a veritable 
saviour of society or other incarnation of moral pestil- 
eiKe, would m effect see so clearly and so far, with, 
w atever perversion or distortion of view, into the 

wherein he lives and moves 
’ recognising with quick and delicate 
pp e_ ension what points of vantage he must strive 
tn outposts of self-defence he may hope 

^he explanation and vindication of the 
of his nature and the latent mainspring 

svmnathv w'l ‘ fineness of intellect and dramatic 

sions of his imputations and preposses- 

the verv actmn r movements of his mind, 

hardly^compatible witir?''''1’ U 

rather suddosp ^ nature which we might 

historic iifdicaiion 1:o"^ from public evidence and 
on, to be sluggish and short-sighted. 
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‘ a sly slow thing with circumspective eye ’ that can 
see but a little way immediately around it, but neither 
before it nor behind, above it nor beneath *, and whose 
introspection, if ever that eye \yerc turned inward, 
would probably be turbid, vacillating, cloudy and 
uncertain as the action of a spirit incapable of self- 
knowledge but not incapable of self-distrust, timid 
and impenitent, abased and unabashed, remorseless 
but not resolute, shameless but not fearless. 

If such be in reality the public traitor and murdcier 
of a nation, we may fairly ipfer that his humbler but 
not viler counterpart in privaty life will be unlikely 
to exhibit a finer quality of mind or a clearer facuil) 
of reason. But this is a question of realism vhich 
in no wise affects the spiritual value and interest ol 
such work as Mr. Browning’s. What is important 
for our present purpose is to observe that this 
of exposition by soliloquy and apology b}' analysis 
c.an only be accomplished or undertaken by the genius 
of a great special pleader, able to fling himself vith 
all his heart and all his brain, with all the force of his 
intellect and all the strength of his imagination, into 
the assumed part of his client ; to concentrate on u. 
cause in hand his whole power of illustration a t 
illumination, and bring to bear upon one point at on • 
all the rays of his thought in one focus. Apart Iron 
his gift of moral imagination, Mr. Browning la- 
the "supreme degree the qualities of a great * ^ 
or an eminent leading counsel ; his imcsi 
has in its expression and development siimc i ^ 
tile ardour of personal cnergw ttnd ^5^ 1 
which inflames the argument of a Ptibhc sj • * ; 

W'c feel, without the reverse regret oi 1 ‘V’.., 

a first-rate barrister or parliamentary tac a..- 
been lo.st in this poet. 
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The enjoyment that Browning’s best and most 
characteristic work affords us is doubtless far other 
than the delight we derive from the purest and highest 
foms of the lyric or dramatic art ; there is a radical 
difference between the analyst and the dramatist, the 
plead^ and the prophet ; it would be clearly impos- 
sible for the subtle tongue which can undertake at 
once the apology and the anatomy of such motives 
u ™ay be assumed to impel or to support a ‘ Prince 

onenstiel-Schwangau ’ on his ways of thought and 
action, ever to be touched with the fire which turns 
0 a sword or to a scourge the tongue of a poet to 
w om It is given to utter as from Patmos or from Sinai 
^ heaven of song with the 

nf 1?“^^ thunders of chastisement. But in place 
^F^Ri^tic action we may profitably 
whi^ incomparable genius of analysis 

life ani special pleadings such man^ellous 

was evt or that kind 

pursue with th ^gsin be able to give : we may 
a new exerci<?p^ sense of strenuous delight in 

and luminous threads tf^sne^'l 
a clue with so finp ^ of speculation wound up into 

hand in Fifine at n ®Pt:h happy sleight of 

where the subtip or the sixth book of Sordello, 

soul of too varionc spiritual weakness in a 

is laid bare with too restless refinement 

condemned and con^nl strength of touch, 

passion and regret far-sighted corn- 

liable to the chTrpp -.Fv T especially 

ally inapplicable ^to to be especi- 

but although the Tn!ir, §®^oraI work of its author ; 
not seem defensible oFT construction should 
> o me I may confess that it 
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does not, it would be an utter misuse of terms to find 
in obscurity of thought or language the cause of this 
perceptible defect. The point of difference was 
accurately touched by the exquisite critical genius 
of Coleridge when he defined the style of Persius as 
‘ hard — not obscure ’ : for this is equally true in the 
main of the style of Sordello ; only the hard metal 
is of a different quality and temper, as the intellect 
of the English thinker is far wider in its reach, fiir 
subtler in its action and its aim, than that of the Roman 
stoic. The error, if I may take on myself to indicate 
what I conceive to be the error, of style in Sordello 
is twofold ; it is a composite style, an amalgam of 
irreconcilable materials that naturally refuse to co- 
alesce ; and, like a few of the author’s minor poems, 
it is written at least partially in shorthand, which a 
casual reader is likely to mistake for cipher, and to 
complain accordingly that the key should be with- 
held from him. 

A curious light is thrown on the method of its 
composition by the avowal put forth in the dedication 
of a reissue of this poem, that since its first adventure 
on publicity the writer had added and had cancelled 
a notable amount of illustrative or explanatory matter, 
preferring ultimately to leave his work such a poem 
as the few must like, rather than svich as the many 
might. Agttinst this decision no one has a right to 
appcJtl ; and there is doubtless much in the work 
as it stands that all imaginative thinkers and capable 
students of poetry most assuredly must regard with 
nuich more than mere liking ; hut when tiie rejulcr 
is further invited to observe tlrat the sole aim kept in 
sight, the sole object of ijjtcrcst pursued by the author 
was the inner stutlv of an individtial mind, the* occult 
psycholog;;,' of a single soul, the personal pathojoity 
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^ intelligence, he has a right to suggest that' 

m that case there is too much, and in any other case 
there is not enough, of external illustration and the 
y-play of alien actions and passions -which now 
serve only to perplex the scheme they ought to explain. 

1 was the author’s purpose to give to his philosophic 
poem a background of historic action, to relieve against 
nrnp 2 nd movement of outer life the solitary 

wao inward and spiritual tragedy which 

tVip occupation of his mind and art, to set 

^ ^ human spirit in the frame of circum- 

vironprl which _ it may actually have been en- 

and temnil't- threats 
of the dfv 2 nd prospects and chances 

then sureV purpose, 

to illustrate a enough of such relief 

of it to confus?^®Rm^'? 

assume, the LthJ?? obliged to 

strenuouslv tn purpose was studiously and 

BpirS Sulv S 1“ fte limits of’^inner 

work, to concentra. ®nd the motive of his 

the gro-wth and tif with his own upon 

spirit, the soul nf a darkness of this one human 
days and elect for genius fallen upon evil 

strange perplexitipo occasions and begirt with 
much of e^mal 

reader’s mind even 2 nd diversion for the 

less to comprehend th^ 2pprehend the issue, much 
action. The poem in inner tragic 

the background runs into iike a picture in which 
2 nd the landsca^ coSn? ground, the figures 
space and keeping and other for want of 

discernible at alC n no middle distance 

nt a natural corollary to 
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this general error that the body like the spirit of the 
poem, its form not less than its thought, should lialt 
beUveen Uvo or three diverse ways, and tliat the style 
should too often come to the ground between two 
stools or more ; being as it is neither a dramatic nor 
a narrative style, neither personal nor impersonal, 
neither lyric nor historic, but at once too much of 
all these and not enough of any. The result may be 
to the hastyf reader no less repellent than the result 
of obscurity in thought or in style ; but from identity’ 
of effect we are not to infer an identity of cause. '^I'hc 
best parts of this poem also belong in substance always 
and sometimes in fonn to the class of monodramas 
or soliloquies of the spirit ; a form to which the 
analytic genius of ‘Mr. Browning leads him as ever 
by instinct to return, and in which alone it finds play 
for its especial faculties and sccurity’^ against its especial 
liabilities to error and confusion of style ', a security 
for want of which his lyric and dramatic wiling is 
apt to be neither dramatic nor lyrical, simply beaiuse 
of the writer’s natural and inevitable tendenev to 
analysis, which, by the nature of things as well as 
by the laws of art, can only explain and expix-ss it.seU 
cither through the method of direct exposition or ui 
the form of elaborate mental monologue. 

The whole argument of tiic sixth book is mono- 
dramatic ; and its counterpart is to be sought in 
tlic most dramatic and to me the most dciightfu! 
passage of equal Icngtii in the poem, the magnhicent 
soliloquy of Salingucrm in the fourth book, tull oJ 
the subtle life and reality and pathos which the amhoty 
to speak truth as it seems to mc,^ ton generally fans 
to transfer from monologue into dialogue, to 
into the sensible action and p.assion of irauayv. or 
atlcqu.aicly to express in fullness and fitnes- 0** iyrsc 
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form. The finest and most memorable parts of his 
plays not less than of his poems are almost always 
reducible in their essence to what I have called mono- 
drama ; and if cast into the monodramatic form 
common to all his later writings would have found a 
better if not a keener expression and left a clearer 
if not a deeper impression on the mind. For one 
example, the communing of old King Victor with 
himself on his return to the palace he has resigned 
is surely far more impressive and memorable to any 
reader than the rest of the play where his character 
is exhibited in the mutual action and reaction of 
dialogue among characters who seem unable to say 
rightly what they should say except when alone or 
secure from interruption . Even Chapman , from whom 
^ be thought to have wandered somewhat far in 
this inquiry as to what is or is not properly definable 
as obscurity, has in my judgment a sounder instinct 
or dramatic dialogue and movement than the illustrious 
writer who has carved out for himself in the second 
period of his career a new and better way to the end 
appointed by nature for the exercise of his highest 
powers . and Chapman was certainly not remarkable 

Stic beitt 

nnH ^yelt thus long on a seemingly irrelevant 
method I could discover no 

Snnot bin fin/? tbe fault I 

as bv contratif ''^bom I have to speak, 

upon whom bis work with the work of another, 

tlfe inaccurate^ veSt^oTw^'^T^^^ 

to these T haira i , basty judges. In answer 

BrownL's ai^,S ‘j'' veiy essence of Mr. 

ripest fruits of es exhibited in the 

■pest traits of h.s mteliigence, is such as implies 
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above all other things the possession of a quality the 
yerj' opposite of obscurity — a faculty of spiritual 
illumination rapid and Intense and subtle as lightning, 
which brings to bear upon its central object by way 
of direct and vivid illustration every symbol and 
every detail on which its light is flashed in passing. 
Thus in Fifine the illustration derived from a vision- 
ary retrospect of Venice, and in Sordello the superb 
and wonderful comparison of the mental action of a 
man who puts by for a season the memories in which 
he has indulged for a moment before turning again 
to the day’s work, with that of a fugitive slave who 
thinks over in a pause of his flight and puts aside 
for more practical means of revenge tlie thought of 
enchantments ‘ sovereign to plague his enernics,’ as 
he buckles himself again to the grim business of 
escape — these and other such illustrative passages arc 
not more remarkable for the splendour of their im- 
aginative quality than for the aptness of their amning 
application and the direct light reflected from them 
on the immediate argument which is penetrated and 
vivified throughout by the insinuation and exploration 
of its radiance. 

Few poets, on the other hand, have been more 
unsparing in the use of illustration than Chaprnan ; 
he flings about similes by the handful, many of them 
diffuse and elaborate in expression, most o\ thent 
curiously thoughtful and ingenious, not a few o 
them eloquent and impressive ; but in many cases 
they tend rather to dislnici the attention of the 
than to elucidate the matter of his study. o ins 
first poem, .short as it is. Chapman appends a gIos>arv 
to explain the accumtdated allusions of a nwthmogica 
kind, with thi.s note at tlic foot of if : 
of his own invention, figttres and smulc,'', w-c uni. 
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their aptness and novelty, he hath not laboured to 
justify them, because he hopes they will , 

enough to justify themselves, and prove sufncieri y 
authentical to such as understand theni for e 
rest, God help them ’ (for the poet evidently will notj, 

‘ I cannot do as others, make day seem a ligh _er 
woman than she is, by painting her.’ The poein is, 
however, rich in fine verses which struggle into sig 
through the vaporous atmosphere of bombast an 
confusion ; it is thoughtful, earnest, eloquent, tyi 
interludes of mere violent and dissonant declamatmn, 
and rarer flashes of high and subtle beauty. Ihe 
licentious grammar and the shapeless structure or 
sentences that break all bounds of sense or harmony 
are faults that cannot be overlooked and must be 
condoned if we care to get at the kernel underlying 
these outer and inner husks of hard language. The 
same comment may be applied to the poems which 
follow ; but the second Hymn, being longer and 
more discursive than the first, is more extravagant 
and incoherent, and its allegory more confused and 
difficult (whenever it is possible) to follow. 

Whether or not there be as usual any reference to., 
Elizabeth and her court under the likeness of Cynthia 
and her nymphs, or any allusion to English matters 
of contemporary interest, to perils and triumphs of 
policy or, war, in the ‘ sweet chase ’ of the transformed 
njTTiph Euthymia under the shape of a panther or 
a boar by the hounds of the goddess which pursue 
her into the impenetrable thicket where the souls 
of such as have revolted from the empire of Cynthia 
are held in bondage and torment, and whence the 
hunters who hew themselves a way into the covert 
are forced to recoil in horror, it is easier to conjecture 
than to determine : but the ‘ fruitful island ’ to which 
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thb panther flies and eludes the hounds who track her 
by scent should be recognisable as England, ‘ full 
of all wealth, delight, and empery ’ ; though the 
sequel in which the panther, turned into a huger boar 
than that of Calydon, lays waste its ‘ noblest mansions, 
gardens, and groves ’ through u'hich the chase makes 
way, may seem now more impenetrable to human 
apprehension than the covert before described. Leav- 
ing, however, to others, without heed of the poet’s 
c.xpressed contempt for our ‘ flesh-confounded souls,’ 
the task of seeking a solution for riddles to us insoluble, 
we may note in this poem the first sign of that high 
patriotic quality which, though common to all the 
great of his generation, is more constantly perceptible 
in the nobler moods of Chapman’s mind than in the 
work of many among his compeers. Especially in 
the reference of one elaborate simile to a ainipaign 
in tlie Nctlicrlands, and the leadership of the English 
forces by 

War’s quick arlisau, 
Fame-thriving \'crc, that in tliose countries wan 
More fame than guerdon, 


wc trace the lifelong interest taken by this poet m 
the fortunes of English fighting men in foreign wars, 
and the generous impulse which moved him twenty- 
eight years later, at the age of sixty-three, to pieait 
in earnest and fervent verses tlic cause oS bir lionitio 
Vcrc, then engaged ‘with his poor handjul Engiish 
in the ‘ first act ‘ of tlic Thirty C 

and distressed in IMainhem, Chapman tolls u^), m 
the cars of the courtiers of James I. A quainter 
example of this interest m the lore ign 
his countr>'mcn may be fourui m the most mumwh 

> Or.qlc'.'. ih J%f, ; 
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intrusion of such another simile into the third sestiad 
of Hero and Leander. 

Before I take in hand the examination of Chapman’s 
works as a dramatist, I may sum up the best and 
the worst I have to say of his earlier poems in the 
remark that on a first plunge into their depths even 
the reader most willing to accept and most anxious 
to admire the firstfruits of a poet’s mind which 
he knows to have elsewhere put forth such noble 
imit as Chapman’s will be liable to do them less 
than justice until his own mind recovers from the 
shock given to his taste by the crabbed and bom- 
bastic verbiage, the tortuous and pedantic obscurity, 

e rigidity and the laxity' of a sty'le which moves as 
1 were with a stiff shuffle, at once formal and shamb- 
ing , which breaks bounds with a limping gait, and 
p ays tmant from all rule without any of the grace 
nf *’ ''’^bders beyond law and straggles out 

in P^ce of age and gravity, and 

^ ^^hoolniaster plays the pranks of a 
of mn ^ ponderous and lumbaginous license 

the rprnw^^^’ rheumatic and erratic. With 

first imnrP^ probably come a reaction from this 
more student will perhaps be 

shortcominerts^^^^f^^^ ^ inclined to condone these 
at first sieht • ^h^ merits they obscure 

thought and feelina'^'i^^^^ imagery, the ardour of 
of the better S^^^ve and vigorous harmony 

on us of con^unio^^^-?^ general impression left 
minded man of op ^ ^ strong,^ earnest, high- 

rudder : of loftv^; set adrift without helm or 
run rather to leaf ^^^ts and large aspirations that 

choose fteirXr dm O “ty' ^ of an eye .0 
to it aright The pri-J^ ^ ^ hand to use the means 

S editor of the first and by no means 
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the worst English anthology has gathered fronr these 
poems, and especially from Ovid’s Banquet of Sense, 
large handfuls of fine verses, which when thus culled 
out and bound up into separate sheaves make a better 
show tlian in the text where they lay entangled among 
weeds and briers. There are beauties enough lost 
in this thick and thorny jungle of scholastic sensuality 
to furnish forth a dozen or so of pilfering pociicules 
with abundance of purple patches to be sewn on 
at inteiwals to the common texture of their style. 


It is with a singular sense of jarring admimtion and 
irritation that we find couplets and quatrains of the 
most noble and delicate beauty embedded in the 
cumbrous ore of crude pedantic jargon : but those 
who will may find throughout the two earliest publica- 
tions of Chapman a profusion of good verses tluckly 
scattered among an overgrowth of bad, Ihe first 
poem, however, which leaves us on the whole with 
a general and equable impression of content, is the 
small ‘ epic song ’ or copy of verses on the second 
expedition to Guiana, Here the poet has got clear 
of those erotic subtleties and sensual mct.aphj’sias 
which were served up at his ‘ banquet in sucfi 
clumsv vessels of the coarsest ware by the awkvarc 
and unwashed hands of an amorous pedant, .soiling 
with the ink of the schools the lifted hem o. the 
garment of love ; he has found instead a ht argument 
for his genius in the ambition and adventure of fm 
boldest coimtrvmcn, and applied himself to c .cu 
and celebrate them ’in no ignoble verse, 
brief paragraph alone is crai>lx;d and mflatcd 
from thence to the end, witti but 
jars, the strong and weighty verse steps f 
masculine dignitv, and delivers in clear c . e. . 
its cxirdial message of praise and good c.icir. 
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At all limes Chapman took occasion to approve 
himself a true son of the greatest age of Englishmen 
in his quick and fiery sympathy with the daring 
and the suffering of its warriors and adventurers ; a 
sympathy which found vent at times where none but 
Chapman would have made room for it ; witness the 
sudden and sin^lar illustration, in his Epicede on 
the death of Prince Henrj^ of the popular anguish 
and dismay at that calamity b}' a ‘ description of 
the tempest that cast Sir Th. Gates on the Bermudas, 
and the state of his ship and men, to this kingdom’s 
plight applied in the Prince’s death.’ It has been 
remarked by editors and biographers that between 
the years 1574, at or about whieh date, according 
to Aiithony Wood, ‘ he, being well-grounded in school 
learning, was sent to the university,’ and 1594, when 
he published his first poem, we have no trace or hint 
to guide us in conjecturing how his life was spent 
trom fifteen to thirty-five. This latter age is the 
east e can have attained by any computation at the 
time when he put forth his Shadozo of Night, full of 
complaints of neglect and slight 
^ hands of an unthankful and besotted 
f somewhat late in life for the first 
more rrn<tp° ^ and the poem then issued is a 
looked for frn*^ chaotic performance than might be 
of unrine acre^t ^ writer who has no longer the plea 
green fniits ^ forward in excuse of the raw 

fn the learn ^Ize, 
edition of Chapman’s prefixed to his 

the internal evidence 

the alternative either ^ ^ driven to 

been in Germany oi of Chapman to have 

(P- 3"^) and a^littl f him a German partner 

VP 33 h and a little before observes that ‘there is 
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ample room between his leaving the university with- 
out a degree in 1576 or 1578 and his first acknow- 
ledged publication in 1594 even for a lengthened 
stay in Germany.’ In default of evidence we might 
perhaps be permitted to throw out a guess that the 
future poet had in his youth seen some service and 
been possibly an eyewitness of some part of tlie 
campaigns in the Low Countries to which he refers 
in a manner showing his intimate acquaintance with 
the details of an action on the ‘most excellent river ’ 
Waal before ‘ stately-sighted sconce-torn Nimiguen,^ 
fought between the cavalr)’ of ‘ the Italian Duke 
and the English leader. Sir Francis or Sir Horatio 
Vere, who drew the enemy’s horse, by a feint made 
with his own, into an ambuscade of infantrv by 
which the)" were put to rout. Both the text and the 
note appended show a willingness to display this 
knowledge of the strategy' and geography of the 
skirmish with some ostentation of precision ; his 
parting remark at the end of the note has a tone of 
satisfaction in the discover}' of a new order of illus- 
tration. * And these like similes, m my opinion, 
drawn from the honourable deeds ol our noble countiy - 
men, clad in comely liabit of poesy, would become a 
poem as well as fiirthcr-fetchcd grounds, if such as 
be poets nowadays would use them. He was no 
himself, ns we haC'c seen, over-carefu to use them a 
the right moment or turn them to the nmst na turn 
account; but to the principle hero adv-anced he 
remained staunch in his later writings. 

It mav be thought .somewhat out of keeping vnh 
the Rcncral repHtatfon of Ciapman as o rclirco 5»Kionl 
ofTer!™ onS sober hnbil of hie lh« io: root, Id be 
TOODOwd to have ever taken any active part in a 
mi'iLn rampaign ; hot tboae were dayr. w hen aeholara 

voir. XU. 
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and men of letters were not uncommonly found apt 
for employment in matters of war and policy, and 
gave good proof of a right to claim their place among 
other servants of the state for the performance of 
high patriotic duty ; nor, unless we please, need we 
imagine Chapman to have served personally as a 
volunteer in the English ranks ; but it is reasonable 
to conceive that either in person or by proxy he may 
have had special opportunities of studying the incidents 
of war in the Netherlands, which he would evidently 
have been mindful to make the most of and quick 
to^ put to use. It is also possible that his relations 
with the stage may have begun at an earlier date than 
has yet been traced; and as we loiow that in I5^5> 
when Chapman was twenty-six years old, Leicester 
brought over to Holland a company of actors in his 
train when he set sail as commander of the forces 
mspatched from England to the support of the States- 
General, and that others followed suit on their own 
score in succeeding years, those who are unwilling 

0 aUo\y him a chance of service as a soldier may prefer 
^ conjecture that he was drawn to the seat of war 

y the more probable force of some poetic or theatrical 
connection with either the general’s first troupe of 

followed in its track five years 

1 r r these earlier adventurers were succeeded 

1605, and again 

in^nolnn^ unpropitious date for actors 

I furthpr death of Chapman, 

(Sent c article in the Athenceum 

Stape hi rlfi Hellwald’s History of the 
vSrfof S ’ later than the 

've find Chanm company of players in 159 ° 

nenna Chapman classed by Meres amonn the best 

of onr tragtc tvnter, fo t{e stag:, “rrepeatSly 
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entered on Henslowe’s books as debtor to the manager 
for some small advance of money on future dramatic 
work to be supplied to his company. 

In any case it is remarkable that his first play should 
not have been brought on the stage till the poet was 
thirty-six, or published till he was rising forty ; an 
age at which most men, who might have written such 
a play at sixteen, w'ould have been unwilling to expose 
it to the light. It is even a more crude and graceless 
piece of work, if we consider it as designed for the 
stage, than his first venture of the preceding year if 
we regard it as intended for the stud3\ The plot is 
more childish, though the language may be purer, than 
we find in the rudest sketches of Greene or Pcelc, 
whose day was now well over ; and even for the first- 
fruits of ^ a person of most reverend aspect, religious 
and temperate, qualities rarely meeting in a poet, it 
will be admitted that the moral tone of Chapman s 
two earliest comedies is not remarkably high. 1 he 


first deals solely' with the impossible frauds, preposter- 
ous adulteries, and farcical murders committed bj' a 
disguised hero who assumes the mask of as many 
pseudonyms to perpetrate his crimes as ever \ycrc 
assumed in Old or New Grub Street by a prudent 
member of the libellous order of rascally rhymesters 
to vent his villainies in shameful safety. The story 
is beneath the credulity of a nursery, and but for some 
detached passages of clear and vigorous writing tnc 
whole work might plausibly liavc been signed by any 
of the names under which a dunce of the order .1 )oy e 
mentioned might tliink it wisest to put lonh his iyms 
or his lies. Jn the better passage's, ami 
in a description of jewels engratyd 
the gods, wc catch a faint echo o! the 
in which IHarlowc would lavish on such di.c. i 
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the wealth and strength, the majesty and the fancy, 
of his full imperial style. 

The frank folly and reckless extravagance of incident 
which appear to have won for Chapman’s first play 
the favour of an audience not remarkable, it should 
seem, for captious nicety of critical taste and judgment,, 
are less perceptible in his second venture ; but this 
also is a crude and coarse example of workmanship. 
The characters are a confused crowd of rough sketches, 
whose thin outlines and faint colours are huddled . 
together on a ragged canvas without order or pro- 
portion. There is some promise of huniour in the 
part of a Puritan adulteress, but it comes to little or 
nothing •, and the comedy rather collapses than con- 
cludes in a tangle of incongruous imbecilities and 
incoherent indecencies. The text is seemingly more 
corrupt than we find in Chapman’s other plays, which 
are generally exempt from such gross and multitudi- 
nous misprints as deform the early editions of many 
iilizabethan dramatists ; their chief defect is the con- 
tusion and the paucity of stage directions. In the 
opening speech of A?i Htanorons Day's Mirth, from 
the sixteenth verse, ive must supply 

reading as this the evident hiatus of 
sense and metre in the fifteenth ’ 

But pure religion being but mental stuff, 

for itself, 

t IS to be doubted, etc. 

this scenes throughout 

yet been ^ careful revision than has 

of geniuses not f crudest work of a man 
or genius is not to be rejected from the list of his 

iCrhaps an adjective Vine v, j 

hemistich thus : ‘ all covetous ujopped out, and xve might read the 
any of xvhich words would fit tfi °r * careful,’ * curious,’ ‘ gluttonous,’ 
would fit the metre and suit the sense of the passage. 
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writings in which it has once found place, it claims 
at least so much of editorial care as may leave it in a 
reasonably legible form. 

It appears that in the same year which gave to the 
press this loose and slipshod effort at a comedy, the 
most perfect of Chapman’s plays, though not pub- 
lished till six years later, was completed lor the stage. 
The admirable comedy of All Pools is the first work 
which bears full evidence of the vigorous and masculine 
versatility, the force and frcslincss o( his free and 
natural genius. The dedication, which seems to 
have been cancelled almost as soon as issued, gi\es 
one of the most singular proofs on record ot a 
proverbial inability to discern between his worse and 
better work. The writer who ten years before was so 
loud in his complaint of men’s neglect and so haughtv 
in his claim on their attention lor his crudest and 
faultiest rvork now' assures the inend to whom he 
inscribes a poem of real excellence, 

I am most loth to pass your sight 
With any sudi-likc mark of vanay, 

Being marked with age for aims of grwtcr "C'ght 
AiVd drowned in dark dc.uh-nslicrmg mcI.mcl>o!> . 

but for fear of piratical publislicrs 
‘ by stealth ’ an Unauthorised and 
‘without mv passport, patched ° J; 

consents to'‘ wposc to every common c\c wh.it 

The least allowed birth of my shaken bmin. 
nlloairtfr hi<; cvciwc that ’ of two cnforccd ills I <’h'Ct 

"■ifh ti- 

he ushers in one rich held of 

high comedy to he tound m the whole nen j 

our Elizabethan drama 


in UIV aviiuis. . 

The style is Imip-’d ai.u 
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luminous as running water, the verse pure, simple, 
smooth, and strong, the dialogue ahva^^s bright, fluent, 
lively, and at times relieved with delicate touches of 
high moral and intellectual beauty ; the plot ^d the 
characters excellently fitted to each other, with just- 
enough intricacy and fullness of incident to sustain 
without relaxation or confusion the ready interest of 
readers or spectators. 

The play and counterplay of action by which all 
the chief persons of the comedy trick and are tricked 
by each other in turn might easily have become per- 
plexed or excessive in less careful and skilful hands ; 
but the lightness and dexterity of handling which 
the poet has here for once manifested throughout 
the whole development of his dramatic scheme suffice 
to keep the course of the story clear and the attention 
of the reader alert without involution or fatigue.: 
and over all the dialogue and action there plays a fresh 
and radiant air of mirth and light swift buoyancy of 
Me which breathes rather of joyous strength and 
high-spirited health than of the fumes of ‘ dark 
death-ushering melancholy ’ ; and as in matter of 
lact death was not ushered by melancholy or any other 
the stout presence of the old poet till 
u thiity'^-five years after the appearance and twenty- 
mne years after the dedication of this play, we may 
, down this malcontent phrase to some 

it \ ^ spleen from which, having thus given 
r>pn tlirni himself clear and struck his 

and record of it. I find but one slight 

in which worth noting in a comedy 

have among his great compeers might 

scene^of di^cn ^ ^^^®^/resh pride ; it is that the final 

and reeondl°^ the main thread 

e chief agents of the intrigue is some- 
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what hurriedly dispatched, with too rapid a change of 
character and readjustment of relations, to make room 
for a thin-spun and wire-drawn sample of that tedious 
burlesque declamation with which the author was too 
prone to indulge a taste not likely to be shared or 
relished by Ids readers for the minute dissection of 
a dead jest, so dry that it crumbles into dust under 
the scalpel of the anatomist. All the rest of the comedy 
is so light, bright, and easy in all its paces that we arc 
the less disposed to tolerate the stiffness and elaboration 
of this oratorical interlude. But this is really the 
only spot or patch I can discover on the jocund face 

of a delightful comic poem. , i ■ 1 

It is not impossible that the merit of pure and lucid 
style which distinguishes the best comedies of Chap- 
man from the bulk of his other writings may m part 
be owing to the slighter value set by the author on 
the workmanship of these. By tempemment and 
inclination he was rather an epic or tragic tiian a comic 
poet ; and in writing verse oi a tragic or epic quality 
he evidenth" felt it incumbent on him to assert the 
dignity of his office, to inflate and exalt his stvic uilh 
all helps of metaphor and hyperbole, to stiffen the 
march of his metre and harden the structure of his 
language ; and hcncc he is but too prone to rci) at 
need on false props of adventitious and barbaric 
dignitv, to strut on stilts or to smm on bladders 
whereas in writing for the comic stage he was con ten 
to forget, or at least to forgo this , 

and dutv ; he felt himself no longer bound l u 

or to stalk slifilv, and in consequence was not 00 higl - 
minded to moVc c.asily and speak 
dear that he set no great store bv his wmic t.ne t . 

compared with the 

his comedies two only, dn 
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Tears, have dedications prefixed to them, and in both 
cases the tone of the dedication is almost apologetic 
in its slighting reference to the slight worth of the 
work presented ; a tone by no means to be ascribed 
in this Oise to a general and genuine humility, since 
the dedications prefixed to his various poems, and to 
two among his tragedies published under his own eye, 
are remarkable for their lofty and dignified self- 
assertion. The fact that of these two tragedies, one. 
The Revenge of Biissy d'Antbois, was apparently un- _ 
^ccessful on the stage, and the other, Ceesar and 
Poinpey, seems never to have obtained a chance of 
appearing on the boards at all, may naturally have 
moved the author to assert their right to respect and 
acceptance with more studied emphasis than usual; 
m the earlier instance at least he is emphatic enough 
® ^^°rn the verdict of the ‘ maligners ’ 

with whom he complains that it met ‘ in the scenical 

* approbation of more worthy 
’ it did not fail to 
to Second case, though he appears 

in a •ft*’ ' novelty and fashion ’ 

timelv LpT it ‘ had not the 

tlSnk God {^^'^enty-ttvo) ‘that, I 

defects ’ vet Mthal for any such 

able alike to p^et and ,o p2rl Sih'pS: 
in rhetorical passages of noble eloquenc? ^ntln Si 

sort of his comedies 

. abkto'SpLt Fo?a“t” faf dSf r””' 

on a more serious stage than_% Mlurerf'a 
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on the boards, for which he had to thank the merited 
success of a play whose strange fortune it was to prove 
as tragical in its sequence as merr^^ in itselt, thus 
combining in a new fashion the two mam qualities of 
Bottom’s immortal interlude. All readers will re- 
member the baso offence taken and the base 
threatened by the son of Darnicy or of ^ 

passing jest aimed at those among his cou o 
who had anticipated Dr. Johnson s discmco of the 
finest prospect ever seen by .a native of Sc . > 

can forget the gallantry with which ® 

Scot by descent, of whom it might hrforc hiln 

ti-ulv as of the greatest in the generation “ciorc him 

uSt he • never flrrcd the face of '"nn,’ proved 1 ,m- 

self Ute like-minded son of a 

by coming forward to share tiic \ jj) the two 

nint and^the 1”^ teerted 

comrades who without ^h^ 

many "’iH 'V'^ “bic relation to a king wl.o 

nearer and less virulence and pedantry 

combined witli the otnth - his tutor Budianaii 

whicli he may l^J^fShii oTthc worst i.alians of 
a savour of the "'orst qu. , worthier 

the worst period of Italia ^ of jonson 

of tiic great spmt and - -f ,,„rc.-„c’ of his 

to be subject of h - Jj r 

court. IVe been fil^ bv any scribbling 

would that office fia of letters vdin might 

Scot of the ios natural prince a congenial 

have sought and foil m . . spirit in 
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or Crispinaccio would have found his proper element 
in an atmosphere whose fumes should never have been 
inhaled by the haughty and high-souled author of 
the Poetaster ; and from behind his master’s chair, 
with no need to seek for fear if not for shame the 
dastardly and lying shelter of a pseudonym which 
might at a pinch have been abjured, and the responsi- 
^se shifted from his own shoulders to 
those of a well-meaning but invisible friend, the 
aurelled lackey of King James might as securely have 
launched his libels against the highest heads of poets 
0 whorn in that age all ej^es looked up which would 
ave looted down on him, as ever did the illustrious 
i^atinist Buchanan against the mother of the worthy 
pa ron whose countenance would probably have sufficed 
pro ect the meanest and obscurest creature of his 
favour against all recrimination 
o?of Shakespeare or of Jonson, of Beaumont 

of Fletcher or of Chapman. 

UDon ^ celebrated for the peril it brought 

St touXVt has of itself 

note a snffirip ? writers of less previous 

is one of tte mn '"FYi^ble celebrity. It 

to that class nf^ ^od brilliant plays belonging 

Sc We mStYw!"* fainoL examplel 

slZurfZ inhh 

gaiety, it mav rhallp ^ nioyement, interest and 

such as the drawer the ^he very slightest, 

of the prison, W’snr^p^ r? " ^he keeper 

own which gives them Y’^'^^haracter of their 

and caricature by -play^vrightsTllrgr^^^^^^ 
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or feel about us such a familiar air of ancient London 
as blows through every scene ; the homely household 
of the rich tradesman, the shop with its stall in front, 
the usurer’s lodging, the waterside tavern, the Thames 
wharves, stand out as sharply as if etched by the pen 
of Dickens or the needle of Whistler. The London 
of Hogarth, as set before us in that immortal scries 
of engravings for which he is said to have taken the 
hint from this comedy, docs not seem nearer or more 
actual than this elder London of Jonson, Chapman, 
and Marston ; and the more high-flying genius of 
Frank Quicksilver is as real and lifelike as the humbler 
dcbauchcr)' and darker doom of Tom Idle. I’hc parts 
of Mistress Touchstone and Gertrude are worthy of 
Molierc in liis homelier mood ; and but for one or two 
momentary indecencies dropped here and there to 
attest the passage of Marston, the scenes in which they 
figure would be as perfect and blameless examples 
of pure broad comedy as any stage can show, 'i'iic 
fluttering and exuberant ambition of the would-be 
Celimene or Millamant of the city is painted witfi 
such delightful force and frc.<^hncss, her imjicrial 
volubility' of contempt, the joyous and tremulous 
eagerness with which she obeys the precept of the 
Psalmist to ‘ forget her own people and her Auher’s 
house, Micr alternate phases of gracious patronage and 
overflowing obloquy, arc so charming in the buoyancy 
and fcrtilitv of their changes that we arc rejoiced "when 
after the term of ad%’crsiiy so <h*fieremly put to use 
by the prodigal daughter and the profligate apprentice 
Frank and Gertrude are ;dik<; restored to ilic favour 
of the exadlcnt old citixen by the kind oflices of his 
worthy son-in-law. Not only have the poets given 
proof of a gentler morality .anti a justcr sense of justice 
than the great painter who followed long after in the 
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track of their invention, but they have contrived even 
to secure our cordial regard- for the kindly virtues of 
the respectable and industrious characters whose aim 
It is to rise by thrift and honesty ; and we salute the 
promotion of ‘ Master Deputy’s worship ’ to the proud 
office of substitute for the alderman of his ward with 
a satisfaction which no man surely ever felt in the 
exaltation of Hogarth’s Lord Mayor to sit in judg- 
ment on his luckless fellow. The figures of Gertrude’s 
gmlant knight and his crew of Virginian adventurers, 
whose expedition finally culminates in a drunken 
shipwreck on the Thames, are as vivid and as pleasant 
as any of these other studies ; and the scenes in which 
the jealous usurer is induced by the devices of Quick- 
silver and Sir Petronel to bring his disguised wife 
into the company of her paramour and reassure her 
supposed scruples with his pithy arguments against 
conjugal fidelity, while he lets fi)' at her supposed 
husband the wel -worn jests which recoil on his own 

enough of wit and humorous 
nrrltn the Avliolc five acts of an 

from ^eniedy of intrigue. Even in these sketches 
noets nf th their day the great and generous 

Sius as^ in T prodigal of the richef of their 

higher moo5s,%he*“ ChT'^ 'if 

S S as in f thu& act 

nut into tip r passage of metrical philosophy 

the fourth whTrp ° balf-drowned Quicksilver in 
of hfSndiwor ^-ken note 
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Other such points might perhaps be discovered ; but 
on the whole we may probably feel safe in assigning 
to each of the three associates as equal a share in the 
labour and the credit as they bore in the peril entailed 
on them by a comedy which, though disclaiming all 
unfriendly aim at rivaliy^ with one of similar title 
already familiar to the stage, must probably and 
deservedly have eclipsed tlie success of two plays not 
published till two years later under cognate names 
by Decker and Webster ; though the plot of Nortlncard 
Ho is not wanting in humour and ingenuity, and in 
Westward Ho there is one scene of exquisite and in- 
congruous beauty in which we recognise at once the 
tender and reckless liand which iivc years earlier had 
inserted into the yet more inappropriate framework 
of the Satiromastix as sweet an episode of seeming 
martyrdom and chastity secured under the shelter of 
a sleep like death. 

In his next play Chapman reassumed the more 
poetical sUde of comedy which in Eastward Ha had 
been put off for the plainer g;nh of realism. The 
Gentleman Usher is distingxiishablc from all his other 
worfe by the .serious grace and swccutc^^s of the lovc- 
sccnc.s, and the higher tone of feminine character and 
masculine regard Vhich is .sustained tiiroughout the 
graver paitsagcs. Elsewhere it should seem that Chap- 
man had scorned to attempt or failed to aclucve the 
task of rousing and retaining the chief interest of his 
reader in the fortune of two voting lovers ; hut in this 
plav he has drawn sttch a pa.s'^ionatc and innocent 
couple with singular tenderness and delicacy, 'fhe 
bro.tder cth'Ct.s of iiumour arc comic cnougli,' tltough 
pcrh.ip'- scimcwhat too tmteh prolonged and t-nt often 
repeated ; h\n the chann oI the play lies in the hrisdit 
and |nuT quality of its roin.antjc part. The 5Cene in 
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natural, dignified dialogue, in which every "word is 
harmonious, appropriate, and noble. The grace and 
interest of this exposition are more or less well sus- 
tained during the earlier part of the play ; but as the 
underplot opens out at greater length, the main interest 
is more and more thrust aside, cramped as it were for 
space and squeezed out of shape, till at last it is fairly 
hustled into a corner of the action to make way for 
the overwrought fooleries of the gull d’Olive and the 
courtiers who play upon his vanity ; and this underplot, 
diverting enough in a slight way for one or tw'o scenes, 
is stretched out on the tenterhooks of farcical rhetoric 
and verbose dialogue till the reader finds himself , 
defrauded of the higher interest which he was led to 
expect, and wearied of the empty substitute which 
the waywardness or indolence of the author has chosen 
to palm off on him in its stead. Towards the end 
indeed there is a profuse waste of good points and 
promising possibilities ; the humorous ingenuity of 
the devices so well contrived to wind up together and 
in order the double thread of the main plot is stinted 
of room to work in and display its excellent quality 
of invention, and the final scene, which should have 
explained and reconciled all doubts and errors at large 
with no less force and fullness of careful dramatic 
capacity than was employed upon their exposition, 
is hastily patched up and slurred over to leave place 
for a last superfluous exhibition of such burlesque 
eloquence as had already been admitted to encumber 
the close of another comedy, more perfect than this 
in construction, but certainly not more interesting in 
conception. In spite, however, of this main blemish 
in the action. Monsieur d’Olive may properly be 
counted among the more notable and successful olavs 
of Chapman. ^ •’ 
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Of his two remaining comedies I may as well say 
a word here as later. Mayday, which was printed 
Eve years after the two last we have examined, is 
full of the bustle and jusilc of intrigue which may he 
expected in such comedies of incident as depend 
rather on close and crowded action than on fine or 
forcible character for whatever they may merit of 
success. There is no touch in it of romance or 
poetical interest, but several of the situations and 
dialogues nia)’ have credit for some share of vigour 
and humour. But of these qualities Chapman gave 
much fuller proof next year in the unchivalrous 
corned)' of 7'he ]Vido:v's 'J'con. This discourteous 
drama is as rich in comic force as it is j)oor in amiable 
sentiment. There is a brutal exuberant fun throvighout 
the whole action which finds its complete expression 
and consummation in the brawny gallantrv and mus- 
cular merriment of Tharsalio. A speculative com- 
mentator might throw out some conjecture to the clfect 
that the poet at fifty-lincc may ha\'c been bciU on 
revenge lor a slight offered to some unseasonable 
courtsiiip of his own by a lady less amenable to the 
profi’er of future fume than the ‘ belle tnarquisc ’ who 
has the credit for all time to come of having lent a 
humble car to the haughty suit and looked with a 
gracious eye on the grey hair.s of the great Corneille. 
Jlur whether this itcen onslaught on the pretensions 
of the whole sex to continence or constancy were or 
wore not instigated by an}' individual rancour, the 
comedy is written with no little power and constructed 
wish no little ingenuity ; the metrical scenes zxc pure 
and vipiffuis in style, .and the <iiniculty of fitting such 
a su'r}* to the stage is sunnoimted with scarcely Ic' "' of 
dexterity Shars of daring, 'rite action of tiu- l.wt teenr 
i> agaitt liantfH'rtd by the inirusioit of forced and 
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misplaced humours, and while the superfluous under- 
lings of the play are breaking and bandying their 
barren jests, the stoiy is not so much wound up as 
huddled up in whispers and by-pla}’ ; but it may 
certainly be pleaded in excuse of tlie poet that the 
reconciliation of tlie Ephesian matron to her husband 
was a somewhat difficult ceremony to exliibit at 
length and support with any plausible or effectual 
explanation. 

Two other titles are usually found in the catalogue 
of Chapman’s extant comedies ; but it seems to me 
as difficult to discover any trace of Chapman in the 
comedy of The Ball as of Shirley in the tragedy of 
Chabot. These two plays were issued by the same 
printer in the same 3'ear for the same publishers, both 
bearing the names of Chapman and Shirle)* linhed 
together in the bonds of a most incongruous union : 
but I know not if there be any further ground for 
belief in this singular association . The mere difference 
in age would make the rumour of a collaboration 
between the eldest of old English dramatists and the 
latest disciple of their school so improbable as to 
demand the corroboration of some trustworthier 
authorit)" than a bookseller’s title-page bearing date 
five j-ears after the death of Chapman. In the very 
next year a play was published under the name of 
Fletcher, who had then been fifteen y’ears dead ; this 
play was afterwards reclaimed by Shirley as the work 
of his own hand, and of his alone ; nor is there any 
doubt that Fletcher had not a finger in it. Of the 
authorship of Chabot there can be no question ; the 
subject, the style, the manner, the metre, the con- 
struction, the characters, all are perfectly Chapman’s. 
The Ball, on the other hand, is as thoroughly in the 
lightest style of Shirlejy and not a bad example of 
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his airily conventional manner ; it is lively and easy 
enough, but much below the mark of Jiis best comedies, 
such as The Lady of Pleasure (where an allusion to this 
earlier play is brought into the dialogue), which but 
for a single ugly incongruity would be one of the 
few finest examples of pure high comedy in verse 
that our stage could show against that of Moiierc. 
A foundling of yet more dubious parentage has been 
fathered upon Chapman b}^ the tradition which has 
afiixcd to his name the putative paternity of ‘ a comical 
moral censuring the follies of this age/ anonymously 
published in his sixty-first 3’car. It has been plausibly 
suggested that the title of this wonderful medley, 
Tzvo IFAe Men and ail Ihc rest Fools, was the first 
and last ciuse of its attribution to the Jiand of Ciiap- 
man, and that the error arose from a confusion of this 
with the title of All Fools, the best of Ciiapman’s 
comedies. In any aisc it is difiicult to believe that 
this voluminous pamphlet in the form of dialogue on 
social questions can have been the work of any prac- 
tised or professional dramatist. It is externally divided 
into seven acts, and might as reasonably have been 
divided into twenty-one. A cuircful and laborious 
perusal of the bvdky tract from jwolugue to epilogue, 
which has enabled me in some mc;isurc to appreciate 
the double scientific experiment of Mr, Browning on 
‘ Bibrandus Bchafnaburgcnsis,’ cmboldcjis me also to 
alfirm that it has no vestige of dramatic action, no 
trace of a storx’, no phantom of a plot ; that the reader 
who cJin believe tlte assertion of its title-page that it 
tvas ‘ divers litiws ’ or indeed ever ' acted ' on any 
mortal stage by any human company i'^efore any liviijg 
avulicnce will have a better claim to t-aved by in'.-, 
faith thaii the author by this sample at lc.isi of his 
works ; that it contain^ much curious and sonwtitnes 
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amusing detail on social matters of the day, and is not 
wanting in broad glimpses or intervals of sornewhat 
clownish humour. In the strong coarse satire on 
female Puritanism those who will may discern touches 
which recall the tone if not the handiwork of the 
author of An Humorous Day’s Mirth. The fact that 
several names occurring in the course of the dialogue, 
though not in the long list of mar\^ellously labelled 
interlocutors, are anagrams of the simplest kind, being 
merely common English names spelt backwards, may 
be thought to indicate some personal aim in this 
elaborate onslaught on usurers, money-lenders, brokers, 
and other such cattle ; and if so we have certainly no 
right to lay an anonymous attack of the kind, even 
upon such as these, to the charge of a poet who, so 
far as we know, never published a line in his long life 
that he feared to subscribe with his own loyal and 
honourable name. Such a one is not lightly to be 
suspected of the least approach in form or substance 
to the dirty tactics of a verminous pseudonymuncule, 
who at the risk of being ultimately shamed into 
avowal or scared into denial of his ignominous in- 
dividuality may prefer for one rascally moment the 
chance of infamy as a slanderer to the certitude of 
obscurity as a scribbler. 

Although, however, we may be inclined to allow 
no great weight to the tradition current fifty-seven 
years after the death of Chapman, which according 
to Langbaine \yas at that date the only authority that 
led him to believe in the general vague ascription of 
this work to the poet under whose name it has ever 
since found a questionable place in the corners of 
catalogues at the tail of his authentic comedies, the 
very fact of this early attribution gives it a certain 
external interest of antiquarian curiosity, besides that 
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which it may fairly claim as a quaint exaniplc of 
controversial dialectics on the consen'ativc side. The 
dialogues are not remarkable cither for Platonic skill 
or for Platonic urbanity ; for which reason they may 
probably be accepted with the more confidence as 
fairly expressive of the average of opinion (hen afloat 
among honest English citizens of the middle class, 
jealous of change, suspicious of innovation, indignant 
at the sight of rascality which they were slow to detect, 
much given to growl and wail over the decay of good 
old times and tlie collapse of good old landmarks, the 
degeneracy of modern manners, and the general in- 
tolerability of things in an age of lutherlo unknown 
perv'Crsity ; men of heavy-headed patience and hcavv- 
witted humour, but by no means the kind of cattle 
that it would be safe for any driver to goad or load 
overmuch. 'Phe writer may be taken as an exponent 
of Anglican conscn>’atism if not of Catholic reaction 
in matters of religious doctrine and discipline ; he 
throws his wiiole strength as a dialectician (which is 
not Herculean, or quite equal to his evident goodwill) 
into the discussion of a proposal to secularise the 
festivals atul suppress the holidays appointed by (he 
Church ; and the grouml of IPk defence is not popular 
but clerical ; these holidays are to be observed not 
for the labourer’s but for the saints sake ; asu! nbo\c 
all bec.iusc onr wiser forefathers have so willed it, 
for reasons which we arc in duly bound Ui t.ikr on 
trust as indisputably more valid thasi any re.asoning 
of our own. He ha*; a heartv di’^tru'^i of lawvers and 
merchants, and a cordial di-^tajte for sofdh rs ami 
courtiers ; his sentiment'^ tenvard-i a Puritan are tlii/T 
of Sir Atulrtw Agncchtck, hi*: r)pir.ir*ts of .an 
it; wortliy of a bi-'hop, ami hi^ vhw fp a ihmaco.fcc 
wt'uU! du Itonour to a duke. 
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A very different work from the effusion of this 
worthy pamphleteer bears likewise, or at least has 
once borne, the dubious name of Chapman. This is, 
a tragic or romantic drama without a title of its own, 
labelled it should seem for the sake of convenience b)^ 
the licencer of plays as a ‘ second Maiden’s Tragedy. 

It was first printed in 1824 with a brief note of intro- 
duction, from which we learn that the manuscript 
was originally inscribed with the name of William 
Goughe ; that Thomas was then substituted for 
William, while a third Goughe, Robert, seems to have 
figured as one of the principal actors ; that a second 
correction struck out either Goughe at one sweep of 
the pen, and supplanted both names by that of George 
Chapman ; and that last of all this also was erased 
to make way for no less a claimant than William 
Shakespeare. To this late and impudent attempt at 
imposture no manner of notice need be accorded ; 
but the claim preferred for Chapman deser\^es some 
attention from all students of our dramatic poetr}^ 
In style and metre this play, which bears the date of 
his fifty-third year (1611), is noticeably different from 
all his acknowledged tragedies, one only excepted ; 
but it is not more different from the rest than this one, 
which, though not published till twenty years after 
the death of Chapman, has never yet been called in 
question as a dubious or spurious pretender to the 
credit of his authorship. And if, as I am unwilling 
to disbelieve, Chapman was actually the author of 
Revenge for Honour, one serious obstacle is cleared 
out of the way of our belief in the justice of the claim 
advanced for him to this play also. 

Not that the two can be said to show many or grave 
points of likeness to each other ; but bet\veen all other 
tragedies assigned to Chapman such points of intimate 
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resemblance do undoubted!}’ appear, while the points 
of unlikeness between any one of these and cither of 
the plays in question arc at once as many and as grave. 
Of the posthumous tragedy I purpose to say a word in 
its turn ; meantime we may obsen'e that it is not 
easy to conjecture any motive of interest which might 
have induced a forger of names to attribute an ille~ 
gitimate issue of this kind to Chapman rather than to 
another. His name was probably never one of tliose 
whose popularity would have s\ifiiced to float the 
doubtful venture of a spurious play. 'I’o Shakespeare 
or to Fletcher it was of course a profitable speculation 
for knavish booksellers to assign the credit or discredit 
of any dramatic bantling which they might think it 
but barely possible to leave undetected at the door 
of such a foster-father, or to pass off for a time on the 
thickcsl-witted of his admirers as a sinfiil slip of the 
great man’s grafting in his idler hours of human 
infirmity. Hut if there was in cflect no plea for the 
intnision of such a changeling into the poetic house- 
hold of Chapman, whose quiver was surely full enough 
without the insertion of a stranger's shaft, the gratuitous 
selection of this poet as sponsor for this plav appear' 
to me sintply unaccoutvtable. No plausible reason 
can as far as I .see be assigned for the superscription 
of Chapman's name in place of the cancelled name of 
Goughc, unless the writer did actually believe that the 
genuine work of George Chanman had bec-n v.'rongiy 
ascribed to TltonJas or William Goughc ; wherca'i 
no reader of the play will Imagine it possible that 
the name of Shakvspc.are can have been siibstiiutcii 
in good faith and singleness of heart bv a conwete.r 
honestly desirous t>f rep.riring a suppsrJed error. 

Again, if the doubtless somewhat fragile cLum <4 
Chapman Iw definitely rejected, %vc find hithett*.* f '» 
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other put forward to take its place. The author of 
Death's Jest-hook, in that brilliant correspondence on 
poetical questions which to me gives a higher view of 
his fine and vigorous intelligence than any other section 
of his literary remains, reasonably refuses to admit a 
suggestion that the authorship of this nameless and 
fatherless^ poem might be ascribed to Massinger. 
‘ The poisoning and painting is like him, but also 
Tourneur ; and it is too poetical for old 
Philip.’ He might have added that it is also far 
too loose and feeble in construction for the admirable 
artist of whom Coleridge so justly remarked that his 
plays have the interest of novels ; but Beddoes, 
whose noble instinct for poetry could never carrj'^ 
practice beyond the production of a few lofty 
fragments of half-formed verse which 
stand better by themselves when detached from the 
mcoherent and disorderly context, w’as apparently as 
incapable of doing justice to the art of Massinger as 
or reducing under any law of harmony to any fitness 
o lorm his own chaotic and abortive conceptions of 
^ P ® tfi®, most faithful admirer of that genius 

w 1C 1 IS discenuble beyond mistake in certain majestic 
passages of his blank verse must admit that his idea 
o a p ay never passed beyond the embr\fonic stage of 
SIS that upon which he conferred 
or, ^ ^ utterance in his best and favourite 

hapless dramatic offspring was 

Perhaps too for him the taint of Gifford’s oatronape 
was still on Massinger, and the good officers of ihit 
ncorous pedant may have inclined him to undervalue 
the M-orth of a poet announced and accompaniS by 
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ihc proclamation of such a herald. This connection, 
fortunate as in one way it was for the dramatist to 
whose works it secured for ever a good and trust- 
\yorthy text admirably edited and arranged, was un- 
tortunatc in its influence on the minds of men who 
less unnaturally than unjustly were led to regard the 
poet also with something of the distaste so justly and 
generally incurred by his editor. This prepossession 
evidently inflamed and discoloured the opinions of 
the good Leigh Hunt, who probably would under 
no conditions have been able adequately to estimate 
the masculine and unfanciful genius of such writers 
as Ben Jonson, Massinger, and Ford ; and a like 
influence may not impossibly have disturbed the far 
surer judgment and affected (he far finer taste of a 
student so immeasurably superior to either ffunt or 
Beddoes in litc higher and rarer faculties of critical 
genius as Charles Lamb. To Massinger at least, 
thougli assuredly not to Ford (who bad not yet been 
edited by Gifford when Lamb put forth his priceless? 
and incomparable book of ‘ Specimens ’), the most 
exquisite as well as the most generous of great critics 
was usually somewhat it'ss than liberal, if not somewhat 
less than just. 

Btit what is most itntable to me in the judgment 
above cited from tlic correspondence of Beddots js 
that he shotild have touched on the incidental point 
of action which this anonyntotss play has in cotttmnrt 
with The Rerenrjr's Trd^eJy attd 7 'he Duke of Mihm^ 
and sliouid also have remarked on the poetic.ti or 
fanciful quality which does undouhtedly distinguish 
its language from the comparatively unimaginative 
diction of Massinger, without taking further accmmi 
of the general and nidical di5.siriu?.’.rity of %vorkmnn'-hip 
which ieavrr. lire t.tyle of this pcH-m equidistant kran 
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the three several styles of the sober Philip, the thought- 
ful George, and the fiery Cyril, It is singular that 
the name of a fourth poet, the quality of whose peculiar 
style is throughout perceptible, should have been 
missed by so acute and well-read a student of our 
dramatic poetry. The style is certainly and equalty 
unlike that of Chapman, Massinger, or Tourneur ; 
but it is very like the style of Middleton, The com- 
bination of the plots is as pitifully incongruous and 
formless, the movement of the metre as naturally 
sweet and fluent, the pathos of the situations as 
occasionally vivid and impressive, the play of the 
fancy as generally delicate and unaffected, as in the 
best or the worst works of the fitful and powerful 
hand which gave us The Changeling and The Witch, 
The Spanish Gipsy and Women beware Women. Were 
there but one grain of external evidence, though li^ht 
as that which now inclines the scale of probabilities 
in favour of Chapman, I should not hesitate in assigning 
to it the workmanship of this poem also ; but as even 
such a grain of proof or of likelihood as this is wanting, 
we may remark one or two points in which a re- 
semblance may be traced to the undoubted handiwork 
of Chapman ; such as a certain grotesque abruptness 
and violence in some of the incidents ; for example, 
the discharge of a pistol at the father of the heroine 
from the hand of her lover, by which that ‘ ancient 
sinner is ^ but mocked with death ’ ; a semi-burlesque 
interlude in a scene of tragic interest and prelude to 
a speech of vivid eloquence, which may recall the 
sudden and random introduction of deeds of violence 
into the action in some of Chapman’s plays, as, for 
instance, the two attempts at murder in The Gentleman 
Usher, where, though the plot is neither ill devised 
nor ill arranged, yet some excesses and singularities 
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in the leading incidents are at once perceptible and 
pardonable ; and again, the manner of the ghost’s 
reappearance at the close, where a disembodied spirit 
takes part in the stage business with all the coolness 
and deliberation of a living actor, and is apparently 
received among the company with little more sign of 
disturbance or surprise than if she were not confronted 
with her own dead body, can only be paralleled in 
Chapman’s Bussy d'Auihois or the Death's Jrst-hook 
of Beddoes, in each of which a leading part is filled 
throughout the later scenes by a ghost who takes his 
full share of the action and the dialogue, and may be 
said to make himself generally and creditably useful, 
without exciting the slightest remark or perturbation 
among his -fleshly fellows of the scene. The quaint 
materialism of these realistic and too solid spectres, 
who show no sign and no desire of dissolution by 
melting into air or evaporating into dew, has in it 
nothing of the fine imagination which raises the super- 
natural agencies employed by the author of The )l 'ttrh 
into a middle region of malign and monstrous life 
as far above the common ground of mere prosaic 
phantoms as below the dark aerial height at which 
Shakespeare has clothed the forms with clouds .and 
winged with winds the feet of the weird sisters. 
Nevertheless, both in Bussy d'Avilws and in this 
‘ second Maiden's ’’IVagcdy ' (as the Master of the 
Revels has somewhat maptly labelled it), the first 
introdnetiun of ghostly agency is impressive ; and Ihc 
scene in this latter where the sleep of the de.id is first 
disturbed and her tomb violated by the pasdon of 
the baflied tyrant is well uorthy of the praise it has 
received for the choice simplicity and eannsi sv wet- 
ness of style which yet lurdly distinguish it ahuve- 
many other semes and passages in this heautil'tsl and 
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singular poem, the storj^ of whose fate has proved as 
strange and as fantastic as the incidents of its plot. 

The first of Chapman’s historic tragedies was 
published at the age of forty-eight, and stands now 
sixth on the list of the plays in which he had the help 
of no partner. He never wrote better and he seldom 
wrote worse than in this only play of his writing which 
kept any firm and durable hold on the stage. The 
impression made on Dryden by its ‘ glaring colours 
in the representation, and the indignant reaction of 
his judgment ‘ in the reading,’ are probably known 
to more than have studied the work by the light of 
their own taste. 

All his vituperation is well deserved by such excerpts 
as those which alone Sir Walter Scott was careful to 
select in his editorial note on this passage by way of 
illustration ; not even tlie sharpest terms in the terrible 
and splendid arsenal of Dryden’s satire can be too 
vivid or too vigorous in their condemnation of the 
damnable jargon in which the elder poet was prone 
to indulge his infirmity ; whole sections of his poems 
and whole scenes of his plays are indeed but shapeless 
masses of bombast and bulky vacuity, with nothing 
better in them than most villainous ‘ incorrect English, 
and a hideous mingle of false poetry and true nonsense ; 
or at least a scantling of wit, which lies gasping for 
life and groaning beneath a heap of rubbish.’ The 
injustice of the criticism lies only in the assertion or 
implication that there was nothing discoverable on all 
Chapman’s ground but such cinder-heaps and wind- 
bags ; whereas the proportion of good to bad in this 
very play of Bussy (TAmhois is enough to outweigh 
even such demerits as it doubtless shares with too 
much of its author’s work. There is a bright and fiery 
energj'^ throughout, a vigour of ambitious aspiration, 
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which is transmitted as it were by cclio and reflection 
from the spirit of the poet into the spirit of his hero. 
The brilliant swordsman of the court of Henri 111., 
who flashes out on us as the joyous central figure of 
one of the most joyous and vigorous in all the bright 
list of those large historic groups to rvhicli the strong 
swift hand of Dumas gave colour and life, has under- 
gone at the heavier hand of the old English poet a 
singular transformation. He is still the irresistible 
duellist and amorist of tradition ; but instead of the 
grace and courtliness proper to his age and rank. 
Chapman has bestowed on him the grave qualities of 
an epic ^braggart, whose longue is at least as long as 
his sword, and who.se gasconades have in them less 
of the Gascon than of our ‘ Homcr-Lucan ' himself, 
who with all his notable interest in tlic France of his 
time and her turbulent history had assuredly nothing 
of the liglitcr and more gracious characteristic:; oY 
French genius. But in the broad full outline of thi.s 
figure, and in the robust iuindling of the tragic action 
which serves for environment or for background to 
its haughty and dilated proportions, there is more 
proof of greatness than Chapman had yet given. Ilis 
comic or gnomic poetry may be belter or at k:ii.t icst- 
fauliy in its kind, bni in that kind there is less room 
for the growth and di-play of those greater qualities 
which not infrequently .stnigglc iltrough the hot and 
turbid atmosphere of his tragic writing, and sliow by 
a stornn* and chnidy illuminasion the higher reache,‘. 
of his fc.il genius. Xor is there in ihe.^e nigged 
outlying highlands of tragedy, and in the somt’ohat 
thick and troubled air of the brooding skies above 
tlicin, no beaiuv perceptible but the beauty of cloud 
and flame, of flood and tell : they have inter, al-- of 
pure .sunshine and 5 . 0 ft green.^u arJ , interlude-^ of 
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grave and tender harmony, aspects of deep and serene 
attraction. There is a noticeable abruptness and want 
of ease in the disposal of the incidents, as though the 
workman were not yet well broken in to his business ; 
and in effect Chapman never did learn to run with 
perfect ease and grace in tragic harness. Yet if his 
tragedies were erased from the roll of his works, and 
only the most perfect of his comedies and the better 
portions of his other poems were left for our judgment, 
the sentence that we should then have to pass would 
assuredly assign him a much lower place among 
English poets than he now may rightly claim to hold. 
A greater and a faultier genius finds expression in 
these tragic poems than in the more general and equable 
excellence of even his best comic or romantic plays. 

The first in order of these, especially at first sight, 
is beyond question the most effective in point of. 
dramatic interest. With all its tumid and turbid 
exuberance of speech, the action of this play never 
actually halts or flags. There is no depth or delicacy 
of character discernible in any of the leading parts ; 
in some cases indeed it is hard at first to determine 
whether the author meant to excite the sympathies 
or the antipathies of his audience for a good or for a 
bad character ; the virtue of the heroine collapses 
without a touch, and friends and foes change sides 
with no more reason shown than that the figure of 
the dance requires it. But the power of hand is 
gigantic which shifts and shuffles these puppets about 
the board ; there are passages of a sublime and Titanic 
beauty, rebellious and excessive in style as in sentiment, 
but full of majestic and massive harmony. The mag- 
nificent speech of the hero, stricken to death and 
leaning on his sword to die, has been often quoted, 
and as a sample of fiery imagination clothed in verse 
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of solemn and sonorous music it can never be over- 
praised ; the inevitable afterthought that the privilege 
of tragic poclr}' to exceed the range of realism is here 
strained to tlie utmost and beyond it will recur on 
reading man)’^ of the most memorable passage's in these 
plays, where the epic declamation of the speaker breaks 
the last limit of law to attain the last limit of licence 
possible to a style which even in outward form keeps 
up any pretence of dramatic plausibility. Any child 
may sec and object that no man ever died with such 
a funeral oration on his lips ; but any critic qualified 
to judge of such a poet in his strength and his wcal> 
ncss will temper the rencction with admiration of 
‘ that full and heightened style ' which the third among 
.English tragic poets has applauded in the tragedies 
of Chapman. I’lic height indeed is somewhat giddy, 
and the fullness too often tends or threatens to dilate 
into tumidity ; sometimes tlic foot slips and the style 
stumbles heavily from its height, while for its fullness 
wc find but the emptiness of a burst bladder ; but 
while the writer’s hcatl remains clear and hi.s hand 
sure, the high air of tliis poetry is fresh and buoyant, 
and its full cadences have in them a large echo as of 
mountain winds and waters. And if Webster, with 
the generous justice proper to a great fellow-craftsman 
in the liighcst guild of art, av.is able to condone tlu' 
manifc-st abuse in Chapman's work of rhetoric and mete 
poetry, those may well lie content to do likewise who 
be.ar duly in mind the admimblc absence of any such 
defect from the vivid .and intense vcr.icity of his own. 

If the union of active interest whli superb tlrclama- 
tion may sufitcc to e.sj'lntn the prolonged gotvj fortune 
of Ciiapman’s fir.-.' tragedy on t!u; bo.ifib', wc can th'- 
cover no such pretext to account lor the appare.'U 
favour shown to his next venture in llic same held. 
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It has no passage comparable for force and vehemence 
of imagination to the highest moods of the author of 
Btmy d'Ambois ; to the second evocation of the spirit 
in a speech of which Lamb said well that it was ‘ tre- 
mendous, even to the curdling of the blood ; I know 
nothing in poetry like it ’ ; nor to the dying appeal of 
Bussy to his own surviving fame, or the sweet and 
weighty verses of invocation in which his mistress 
adjures ‘ all the peaceful regents of the night ’ to favour 
the first meeting of the lovers. It is disfigured by no 
such bloated bombast and animated by no such 
theatrical changes of effect, such sudden turns and 
sharp surprises, as fit the earlier play to catch the 
eyes and ears of an audience more impressible than 
critical. It has no such violent interlude of action and 
emotion as the scene in which Montsurry (Monsoreau) 
extorts by torture the confession of her guilt from the 
bleeding hand of his wife, an incident which singularly, 
enough recalls a similar scene in the earliest play of 
the great French improvisatore who has told in such 
different fashion the story of the ambuscade by which 
Bussy fell under the weight of treacherous numbers ; 
though Dumas, in accordance, I believe, with all 
tradition, assigns to the Duke of Guise the brutal act 
of force by which his wife was compelled to allure her 
lover into the snare set by her husband ; whereas the 
English poet has not only altered the persons of the 
agent and patient, but has increased the means of. 
compulsion from a pinch on the arm to the application 
of the rack to a body already mangled by such various 
wounds that the all but unparalleled tenacity of life 
in the victim, who reappears in the last scene not per- 
ceptibly the worse for these connubial endearments, 
is not the least notable in a series of wonders among 
which we scarcely make account of the singular part 
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assigned to ‘ the affable familiar ghost ’ which moves 
so freely among the less incorporeal actors. To the 
tough ners’^es and vigorous appetite of the original 
audience this scene was no doubt one of the most 
acceptable in a closing act as remarkable for the stately 
passion of the style as for the high poetic interest of 
thought and action. Of these two qualities we find 
but one, and that the less dramatic, in the next work 
of the poet. No poem, I suppose, was ever cast in 
dramatic form which appealed so wholly to the pure 
intellect. The singleness of purpose and the steadiness 
of resolution with which the poet has pursued his 
point and forborne all occasions to diverge from his 
path to it have made his work that which it is ; a 
sculptured type and monument of his high and austere 
genius in the fullness of its faculties and the ripeness 
of its aims. The Conspiracy and Tragedy Charles 
Duke of Jiyrafit Marshal of France, a small epic in ten 
books or acts, is the noblest memorial wc have of its 
author’s original power.s. Considered from the point 
of view it requires us to assume if we would do any 
justice to the mind which conceived and the hand 
wliich completed such a design, it is a wholly great 
and harmonious work of genius. Here for once not 
a note is out of tune, not a touch is out of keeping ; 
the very infiation of the style is never the inflation 
of vacuity ; its m.ajcsty is no longer tumid, ami its 
elevation is no longer insecure, 'fhis at least has a 
right to be counted for ever among the classic wark^ 
of Englisli poetiy*. We close the book at !.ast witfi 
a full and satisfied sense t>f severe delight in the 
deep inner music which sounds on in the mind’s ear 
after studv of the thought and passion which inform 
it. The lieighl and the hatmony of tln-^ poem are 
equal forces in the eomj'HHiiion of its excelfencc ; 
voi.. xn. N 
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and effects. The high poetic austerity of this work 
as it now stands is all the more striking from the absence 
of any female element ; the queen appears in the fourth 
act of the second part as little more than a dumb figure ; 
the whole interest is political, and the whole character 
is masculine, of the action and the passion on which 
the poet has fixed our attention and concentrated - 
his own. A passage now cancelled in which the 
queen and Mademoiselle de Verneuil were brought 
forward, and the wife gave the mistress a box on 
the ear, had naturally drawn down a remonstrance 
from the French ambassador who saw the domestic- 
life of his master’s court presented with such singular 
frankness of exposition to the contemporary eyes of 
London playgoers ; and at his instigation the play was 
not unreasonably prohibited, by an act of censorship 
assuredly not so absurd or so arbitrary as in our own 
day has repeatedly exposed the direction of the English 
stage to the contempt and compassion of civilised 
Europe ; which has seen at once the classical and the 
contemporary masterpieces of Italy and of France, 
and among them the works of the greatest tragic 
dramatist whom the world has seen since the death of 
Shakespeare, forbidden by the imperial mandate of 
some Lord Chamberlain or other Olympian person 
to corrupt the insular chastity of an audience too 
virtuous to face the contamination of such writers as 
Hugo or Alfieri ; while the virtue thus tenderly guarded 
from the very sight of a Marion or a Mirra was by 
way of compensation — there is a law of compensation 
in all things — graciously permitted by leave of official 
examiners and under favour of a chaste Chamberlain 
to gloat upon the filthiest farces that could be raked 
from the sweepings of a stage whose national master- 
pieces were excluded from our own. But it is only 
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proper that the public virginity which averts licr eyes 
from the successors of Euripides or of Shakcsjjcarc 
should open her bosom to the successors of Wycherley 
and Mrs. Bchn_. In the time of Chapman the IMastcr 
of the Revels wielded with as fitful a hand as imperious 
an authority as any court official of later date ; yet 
then also there was so curious and scandalous an 
alternation of laxity with rigour in the direction of 
stage affairs that in the teeth of a direct prohibition 
the players, ‘ when they saw that the whole court 
had left town, persisted m acting ' the suppressed play 
with all the offending parts revived for the satisfaction 
of an audience of citizens whose uncourtly suffrage 
was possibly attracted by this defiance of the court ; 
and it may be conjectured that the savour of this 
poHticitl scandal gave zest and edge to their relish of 
the otherwise grave and sober entertainment set before 
them by the poet, whose somcwliat weighty venture 
may tlms have been floated into favour on the artificial 
tide of a chance which had made it the pretext of a 
popular cry. If, however, (here was any .‘^uch anti- 
Gallican or seditious element in the sneers of a play 
which must certainly, one would say, have needed 
all the outward and casual help it could get to 
itself on the goodwill of the multitude, the French 
envoy was not slack in bringing a counter-influence 
to bear ag.iinst it ; for three of the recalcitrant actors 
were arrested at his suit ; hut M. dc Beaumont re- 
gretfully adds that * the principal perain, die author, 
escaped*/ Wlicn three ye.irs later the poem 
published, his printers had probably learnt caution 
enough from this fresh experience to ensure the 
suppression in all pviWished ccipies of every trace of 
th.c forbidden part ; and indeed there sitould senn 
to be two gaps in the printed text : one at the sudden 
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end of the brief fourth act of the first part, which 
breaks off sharply after the eloquent and elaborate 
narrative of the speeches exchanged on the occasion 
of Biron’s embassy to England, between the marshal. 
Queen Elizabeth, and her prime minister ; one at the 
end of the first or opening of the second act of the 
second part, which acts in both editions of the play 
are run into each other without any mark of division ; 
but the great length of the fifth (or tenth) act as it 
now stands may suggest that this seeming confusion 
has been caused by a mere numerical derangement 
or misprint. 

The fittest symbol I can find for this great and 
central work of Chapman’s genius would be one 
erived from itself ; we might liken the poem to 
lat lamous mountain ’ which was to be carved 
into the colossal likeness of the hero, a giant holding 
city in his left hand and pouring from his right an 

^ This device of a 

^ magnificent vanity gives as it were a reflec- 
it hno o ^ and singular qualities of the poem ; 
thf- hiio-P Titanic enormity of imagination, 

from naked solitude of a mountain rising 

anTwhn<=^'^^ the thunders, 
and w furrowed with stormy streams ; 

afar off of ^ forth the likeness 

in the nronotV^ ^ ®nperhuman and inordinate 

features. The 

fcaoe • af on? f ^ caprice of land- 

Ar^lind it ^^aggerated, and natural. 

author as lower qZ g^-^np the remaining works of its 

tains Noneoftheqel outlying range of moim- 

rains. iNone ot these lesser poems were ever befriended 

by such an occasion as lifted for a season into 
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popularity the mightiest of tlicir author’s dramatic 
brood ; that the two likcst in form aitd spirit to this 
giant brother of their race appear to have won no 
popular favour at all is certainly less remarkable than 
the record of its own success. I'hc Revenge of Bussy 
d’Ambois is a singular example of Chapman's passion 
for paradox. It is a work of mature power and 
serious interest, richer in passages of moral magni- 
ficence and interludes of exalted meditation than any 
but that greatest of his poems which v/e h.ivc just 
been considering ; from the large storehouse of these 
three plaj-s a student may select at every step among 
their massive heaps of mental treasure fresh .samples 
of rare thought and costly style, fresh ingots of weighty 
and glittering gold, fresh jewels of profound and living 
lustre. The third of these has less in common with 
tlic play of which it is the nominal sequel tiian with 
the two of intervening date ; it ha.s indeed more of 
incident than they, but its value and interest mainly 
depend on its gnomic or contemplative passages. In 
the argument, the action, and the characters of this 
poem one chief aim of the author was apparently 
to reverse all expectations that might be excited by 
its title, and by wav of counterpart to produce a iigiire 
in all points npposhe to that ot his former hero. The 
brother and avenger <)( Bussy appears ns the favourite 
and faithful follower of a !e;uiing accomplice its his 
murder ; he is as .sober, sententious, tusd slow in 
action as his brother w;ss boastful, impetitous, and 
violent : he turns every’ chance of fortune ana every 
change of place into an occasion for philosophic debate 
and tnoral dcdnntation t the shelter provideti by his 
patron and the amlntscuie prepared by hi-. memKii 
arc to him cqsially opportune for the delivery oi a 
Icclutv on ethics, as close and sertkij in it;- array id 
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argument as it is grave and measured in its eloquence 
of exposition. Hamlet himself gave less cause of 
complaint to the ‘ poor ghost ’ whose second resurrec- 
irisufficient to impel him to the discharge 
of his office than this yet more deliberate and medi- 
tative avenger of blood ; and it is not without cause 
that the tardy shade of Bussy rises to rebuke the tardier 
hand of his brother in words heavier and more bitter 
man any that fall from the majesty of buried Denmark, 
ihe quaint contrast between the tragic violence of 
the story and the calm interest of the dialogue is not 
the only aspect afforded by this poem of its author’s 
taste for extravagance of paradox and shocks of moral 
surprise. His delight throughout these historic plays 
^ fo put into the mouths of his chief speakers some 
aetence of the most preposterous and untenable pro- 
position, sortie apology for the most enormous and ' 
npopular crime that his ingenuity can fix upon for 
explanation or excuse. Into the mouth of Biron he 
a panegyric on the policy and the 
hp nnt ^ ^ jP the mouth of Clermont 

thoWw^ massacre of St. Bar- 

of intpllprh latter curious and courageous abuse 

to the ill have contributed 

P.’®y '^se must 

of malice^nrpr, ^ ^PP^fently by design and 

a title seeminaK^^^’ ^^P^'^tations appealed to by 
of Biissv trade upon the popularity 

artificial canitnl f make its profit out of the 
attracted by^ the proi^is^mn? audience 

SlLe'e '“1 “di-ppoimrnl 

inseS S is 

have been old enough el thTS S feelTd' 
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to remember the shock of the first tidings of the hideous 
twenty-fourth of August 1572 — that an hhiglish poet 
and patriot of the stalwart type which from all that 
we know of Chapman %vc might expect to find always 
as nobly exemplified in his life and writings as in 
those of such elder and younger contemporaries as 
Spenser and Jonson — should have indulged any more 
personal sentiment in these eccentric trials of in- 
tellectual strength than a wajm-ard pleasure in the 
exercise and exhibition of his powers of argument and 
eloquence ; but there was certainly in his nature 
something of the sophist as well as of the gnomic 
poet, of T))ras3'machus as well of as 'Pheognis. lie 
seems to feel a gladiator’s pleasure in the sword-play 
of a boisterous and high-handed sophistry less designed 
to mislead or convince than to bafilc or bear down 
his opponent. We can imagine him setting up almost 
any debatable theorem as a subject for dispute in the 
schools of rhetoric, and maintaining his most in- 
defensible position with as much energy and cunning 
of argument as his native force of mind could bring 
to the support of his acquired skill of fence : we ran 
perceive that in anv svtch case he would argue lus 
point and reinforce his reasoning with no less passion 
and profusion of Ihotight and speech than if Ins heart 
and conscience were enlisted on the side wliich in 
fact he had taken up by mere cltance or defiant caprice. 
'Phis, however, is by no means Uic general character 
of the philosophy set forth and the eloquence displayed 
in this poem. 'Phe whole character of Clermont, 
conceived as it is in a spirit of direct defiance to all 
rules .and traditions of dramatic elTect, and elaborated 
as theuigh in disdain of possible succes-s or the atUici- 
pated eiiancc of popularity, shows once more tfsr 
masterly N\orkmansh 5 p of a potent atsd rerolutr luand. 
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In almost every scene there are examj^les of sound 
and noble thought clothed in the sober colours oi 
terse and masculine poetry ; of deep and high medita- 
tion touched now and then with the ardour of a fervid 
spirit and the light of a subtle fancy. At every page 
some passage of severe beauty reminds us with how 
great a spirit we are called to commune, and staim 
in the presence of how proud and profound a mind. 
His equal love for the depths and the heights or 
speculation may too often impel this poet to overstrain 
his powers of thought and utterance in the strong 
effort to dive or to soar into an atmosphere too thin 
or a sea too stormy to admit the facile and natural 
play of his vigorous faculties ; but when these are 
displayed in their full strength and clearness the study 
of them gives us some taste of the rare and haughty 
pleasure that their owner must have taken in their 
exercise. Here as elsewhere I had taken note in my 
mind of special verses and passages fit for extraction, 
which might give some sample of the general power 
and charm of the keen intellect and the fine imagina- 
tion that shape and inform the scheme and action of 
the poem ; but to cite one or more instances of these 
would be to wrong the profuse and liberal genius 
which has sown them broadcast in so rich a soil. 
The reader who seeks them for himself with a judging 
eye and an’ apprehensive spirit will not be unlikely 
to make of The Revenge of Btissy d’Ainbois, for the 
wealth and the weight of its treasures of ethical beauty, 
his chosen and peculiar favourite among the works 
of Chapman. 

In the last of this stately line of tragic poems dealing 
with the recent or immediate history of France we 
find the same prevailing qualities of moral force and 
poetic dignity. The tragedy of Chabof is more equable 
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and less ambitious in treatment than any of its com- 
peers ; but the model given in its hero of majestic 
laith and august integrity may be classed among the 
purest and most pertcct studies that we have from 
the sculptor's hand. The serene and stainless hgtirc 
of a wholly righteous and 103'^al man is so thoroughly 
and truthfully sustained by the Iiigh instinct and 
spiritual sense of the poet that we may trace and 
recognise from the first a nature so inflexible at once 
and so sensitive as to refuse all shelter or compromise 
which might rather protect than vindicate his innocence 
from the attacks of fraud and injustice, and when 
cleared of all their charges and restored to all his 
honours to lie down and die of the wound inflicted 
by the mere shame of suspicion : a heart so stout and 
so tender that it could resist all shocks and strokes 
of power or treachery, and bleed to death for grief 
to be distrusted where most of all it had dcser\'cd to 
find trust. But here again the singleness and purity 
of the interest could hardly be expected to secure 
success on the stage ; and though we have no irint 
as to the good or ill foriunc of this high-toned poem, 
we may conjecture that it could hardly have been 
redccnjcd from popular indillcrcncc by "the dramatic 
power and pathetic impression of the scene in which 
the wife and father-in-law of the arraigned adntirai 
prevail by the justice and dignity of their appeal upon 
the pride and prepossession of the queen. Yet this 
al least, and the last scene in which Chabot dies at 
the feet of his repentant master with a prayer for tiic 
pardon of his enemy on the lip'i that kiss for the la^t 
time the lumd wlndi must ctmfcr it. should have 
fount! favour with an .audicJtcc capable of doing justice 
to the high desert of such austere and unseductive 
excellence. 
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As we have no external ground for conjecture by 
what original impulse or bias of mind the genius ot 
Chapman was attracted to the study and representa- 
tion on an English stage of subjects derived from 
the annals of contemporary France, or what ireak 
of perverse and erratic instinct may have led him 
to bring before a Protestant audience the leading 
criminals of the Catholic party under any but an 
unfavourable aspect, so we have no means of guessing 
whether or not any conscious reason or prinmpie 
induced him to present in much the same light three 
princes of such diverse characters as the first Francis 
and the third and fourth Henries of France. Indeed, 
but for a single reference to his ransom ‘ from Pavian 
thraldom ’ (Act ii. Scene 3), we should be whmiy 
at a loss to recognise in the royal master of Chabot 
the radiant and exuberant lover of the whole world 
of women, 

ce roi sacrc chevalier par Bayard, 

Jeune homme auquel il faut dcs plaisirs de vicillard, 

who in our own age has been far otherwise presented 
on the theatre of a far mightier poet. There is nn 
hint in the play that any more prevailing and less 
legitimate influence than a wife’s was brought to 
bear in favour of Chabot on a king with whom his 
lawful consort might have been supposed of all women 
the least likely to prevail ; and by this suppression 
or disguise of the personal interest actually exerted 
on behalf of his hero the dramatist has defrauded 
of her due credit the real friend of the fallen admiral ; 
for it was not at the instance of the queen, but at the 
instance of Madame d’Etampes, a kinswoman of 
Chabot, that the chancellor Poyet was arrested and 
disgraced in the same year (1542) which had seen the 
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fall, the restoration, and the death by heart-break of 
the faithful nainister who owed not to the intercession 
of the king’s wife but to his own alliance by blood 
W'ith the king’s mistress that revenge which at the first 
occasion given the duchess ^vas not slow to exact 
from her lover on the triumphant enemy of her 
kinsman. The Ivaughty integriU' which involved and 
upheld Chabot in danger ana disgrace, and the sus- 
ceptible pride which when restored to favour could 
no longer support him under the sense of past degrada- 
tion, arc painted from the life of history ; but his 
poet may be thought to have .somewhat softened tlic 
harsher features of that arrogance and roughness of 
temper which itupaired tlic higli quaHtic.s and im- 
perilled the high station of tljc brave and upright 
admiral who dared his king to find a ground for his 
impeachment. And if we miss in Chapman's portrait 
those chivalrovis and amorous features which long kept 
fresh in popular fancy the knightly fame of Francis I., 
tite figure set before us is not wanting in a kingly 
grace and dignity which tljc dramatist has clio.scn to 
be.stow with an equal hand on the grandson to wfiom 
neither historj' nor tradition has assigned even so 
much of ‘ the king-becoming graces ’ as may be allowed 
to the conqueror of Mangnano. Chapman indeed 
has in thi-s ca.se taken little care to preserve the 
Itisloric relations of ftis leading character.^ that the 
king by whose intenxntion Bus.'^y d’Amhoise w.ns 
i>etTaYcd to the jealousy of Monsorcau aj:me:irs not 
as tlic treacherous enemy but as the trusty friend and 
patron of hi.s bnnher's rcbcnio\js favourite ; parikms 
and prefers him to the rank of his own, and adopt', 
itiin into that si.itian by the surn.imc of hi ? eagle ; 
while instead of the king it is here the Duke »>f Anjou 
wlm delivers Ids rcfnwiory minion intf> the murder'Xjs 
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snare set for him by an injured husband. But if I 
read aright the hinted imputation of Brantome, it 
would seem that some years before he put into the 
hands of Monsoreau the intercepted correspondence 
of Bussy with his wife the king had already laid an 
ambush of ‘ twelve good men ’ armed with pistols, 
and ‘ mounted on Spanish horses taken from the 
stables of a very great personage who had set them 
on, to attempt the life of his brother’s indomitable 
champion, who was preser\>^ed as w'ell by his own 
presence of mind and discretion as by the good fortune 
which befell him to find the door of a neighbour’s 
house ajar for him to slip through and fasten it against 
pursuit. Being compelled after this adventure to leave 
f'aris in consequence of his threats ‘to slit folk’s 
nostrils, and that he would kill everybody ’ in retalia- 
lon tor this nocturnal assault, the gallant bravo was 
^corted out of the city by ail the hoble retainers of 
his Ignoble patron the Duke of Anjou, but by three 

household brigade, his 
henr I charged at parting to 

SaTh^Pn?". S" spite of his 

friendS^^nf ® refused to forsake the 

first ItaSard ^ ^ordsman. Although the 

Dublished him ^ Brantome’s Lives was not 

?ears afer the thirty-t^vo 

the Enp]i< 5 h nn t ^ Chapman, it is singular that 

for Sledv th? a subject 

murder he had h’^ ^ whose 

should also have twenty 

facts ,of his storv for nn d^* s? senously to alter the 

to shiiq; the ch^ee of but a desire 

shouldd^rrof a SS to the 

rs or a King to those of his brother. In either 
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play dedicated to the memory^ of Bussy — ^who at the 
wildest pitch of his windy and boisterous vanity can 
never have anticipated that twenty-eight years after 
his death he would figure on the page of a foreign 
poet as a hero of the Homeric or Lucanian type — the 
youngest son of Catharine dc’ Medici is drawn in 
colours as hateful as those of truth or tradition ; 
whereas the last king of his line is handled with such 
remarkable forbearance that his most notorious qualities 
are even less recognisable than those of his grand- 
father in the delicate and dignified study of Ciiapman. 
A reader indeed, if such a one were possible, who 
should come to the perusal of these plays with no 
previous knowledge of French history, would find little 
difference or distinction between Henri dc Valois and 
Flcnri de Bourbon *, and would probably carry away 
tile somewhat inaccurate impression that the slaj'er 
of the Duke of Guise and the judge of the Duke” of 
Biron were men of similar tastes and manners, respect- 
able if not venerable for their private virtues, elegant 
and sententious in their habitual choice of language, 
gniv^e and decorous in their habitual carriage and dis- 
course, and equally imbued with a fine and severe 
sense of responsibility for the conscientious discharge 
of the highest and hardest duties of their royal office. 
It is less remarkable, as the dramatist in his cfedication 
to Sir Thomas Howard disclaims all pretension to 
observe ‘ the authcntical truth of cither person or 
action,’ as a thing not to be cxqjccted * in a 
whose subject is not truth, but things like truth,’ 
that he should have provided to avcjige the daritig 
and turbtilent desperado who outbraved the gorgeous 
minions of the king witli a simple dress set off by 
the splendour of six jiagcs in cloth of gold, and then 
signalised by a fresh insult under the very eyes of 
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Henri his enforced reconciliation with the luckless 
leader of their crew, a brother of whose name I know 
nothing but that Georges de Clermont d’Amboise, 
not a follower of Guise but a leader of the Huguenots, 
was slain seven years earlier than Bussy in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. Chapman’s apology for the 
attribution of this name to the apparently imaginary 
avenger of his brother’s blood is better worth re- 
membering than such inquiries are worth pursuing. 

‘ Poor envious souls they are,’ says the poet, ‘ that 
cavil at truth’s want in these natural fictions ’ ; a 
reasonable and memorable protest against the per- 
verse or senseless paradox which confounds truth with 
fact and refuses to distinguish veracity from reality ; 
and which would not be worth the passing notice of. 
a contemptuous instant if men of genius would forbear 
to confuse the minds of their feebler and more servile 
adinirers by the adoption and promulgation in the 
loudest tones of prophecy of such blatant and vacuous 
babble about kinship of fiction to lying ’ and so forth 
as should properly be left to the lips of the dunces 
who may naturally believe it, being thick-witted 
enough to accept as serious reasoning and deliberate 

thun'd^rpd preposterous paradoxes 

^ripod in the 

tion than any except Chabot of the Frenof series 

' he d iSttfor without the evWence of 

the Droomfen of i^gular in 

tne proportion of its good parts and its bad than 

nny of Chapman’s tragedies except Btw d’Antei 

f -should imagine it to be a work of neaVthe s2e 
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period ; though, as was before intimated, it bears 
more affinity to the sequel of that play and to the 
great tragic poem on Biron in the main qualit}' of 
interest and the preponderance of speech over action. 
To this play we miglit adapt a well-known critical 
remark of Dr. Johnson’s on Henry VIIL, much less 
applicable in that ease than in this, and say that the 
genius of the author comes in and goes out with Cato. 
Not that even in this case that rhetorical phrase would 
be wholly accurate ; there are noble lines and passages 
discernible elsewhere ; but the glory of the poem is 
given it by the scenes in which Cato is the leading 
figure. I know nothing in moral or contemplative 
I>oetr}' more admirable than the speech in the first 
scene on fear or mistrust of the gods, and the soliloquy 
in the last act on sleep and death. The serene and 
sublime emotion of heroic wisdom is in either passage 
so touched and tempered with something of the 
personal ardour of a noble passion Unit its tone and 
effect arc not merely abstract or didactic but thoroughly 
dramatic .and human, and the weighty words ring in 
the car of our remembrance long after the mind has 
first unconsciously absorbed and rcniincd the lofty 
sound and sense of the memorable and magnificent 
verse. It is especially in such examples .as thc.se that 
we perceive the great quality of Chapman’s gcivius, 
the tnic height and purity of its power ; maje.stic 
intellect lighted and enkindled by poetic imaginaii'm, 
the high beauty of heroic tliought warmed and winged 
with the spiritual fire of a living sentiment. It is 
true that those who read only the glorious c-xcerpt.s 
given from this poem by Charles Lamb will have a 
nobler impression of its merit than they who read the 
whole ; but those only wlio read tltc wliole v.ill know 
all its merit a? well as all its demerit ; they will find 

VO!.. XU. o 
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fresh treasures of fine thought and high expression 
embedded among dense layers of crabbed and con- 
fused rhetoric, wedged in between rocky strata of 
thick and turgid verse. As there is little other life 
or movement in the play but that of declamation or 
discussion, we might presume that if it had ever 
‘ touched at the stage ’ its reception would in all 
likelihood have been something less than favourable ; 
but we have already remarked on such inexplicable 
variations of good and ill luck in the fortunes of 
Chapman’s plays that no conclusion of the kind can 
be assumed as certain. That it never did lose on any 
boards its long-preserved immunity from the touch 
of actors or managers, we may, I suppose, after the 
a,uthor’s assurance of its virginity at the date of pub- 
lication, be tolerably confident. 

Twenty years after the death of Chapman the long 
list of his dramatic works was completed by the 
pubUcation of two tragedies in which, though there 
are but few qualities common to both, there are yet 
mwer traces of either the chief merits or the chief 
j distinguish and deform alike the poems 

and the tmgic plays published during the life of the 
author. There is nothing in them of bombast, of 
barbarism, or of obscurity ; there is assuredly no lack 
ot incidents, and these, however crowded and violent 
m themselves, are conducted with such clearness and 

attention and 
nndistracted and unfatigued. 
The style m both is pure, lucid, and vigorous ; equably 
sustained at an even height above the lowlands of 

W' vmou r of winds 

play, ^ore norm and decorative in the second On 
the other hand, these posthumous chfidren W not 
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the lofty staturCj the kingly aspect, the gigantic sinews 
and the shining eyes which went far to redeem the 
halting gait and the irregular features of their elders. 
They want the breadth of brow, the weight of brain, 
the fullness of speech, and the fire of spirit which 
make amends for the harsh voice and stammering 
tongue that imperfectly deliver the message entrusted 
to them ; tlic tumultuous eloquence which bears down 
and sweeps away all physical impediment of utterance, 
the fer^dd vitality which transfigures and atones for 
all clumsiness of gesture or defonnity of limb. 

No thought so ripe and sweet, no emotion so exalted 
and august, is here discernible as that which uplifts 
the contemplation and upholds the confidence of the 
highest in .spirit and the deepest in thought among 
tliosc earlier .speakers who sensed as mouthpieces of 
the .special genius of their high-minded and deep- 
soulcd creator. There is no trace of the ethical 
power which informs and moulds the meditation of 
Clermont or of Cato, no relic of the imaginative 
passion which expands and inflates the fancy of Bossy 
or of Biron. In Alphonsus there is more of Chapman’s 
quality at first perceptible than in Revenge for Honour ; 
lucre is a certain hardness in the simplicitv of tone, 
a certain rigidity in the sharp masculine lineaments* 
of style and character, common to much of his work 
when free from the taint of crabbed or bombastic 
obscurity. 'Phe singular violation and confu.'^ion of 
histor}-, wliich may be taken to ma.sk the probable 
allusions to matters of more recent political interc,st 
are ably explained and illustrated by Dr. Elze in 
the thoroughly ellicicnt and sufiicieht introduction 
to his edition hf thi.s play : in which the student vrill 
observe, with gratitude for his help and admiration 
for his learning in all matters of social and historic*! 
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illustration, that the German editor has kept well to 
such work as he was perfectly competent to discharge, 
and has never on this occasion exchanged the highes 
seat in the hall of scholarship for the lowest form in 
the school of criticism. By him as _ by others the 
actual merit of this most unhistoric of historical dr^as 
has perhaps been somewhat underrated. Naked as 
it is of ornament, violent in most of its action and 
repulsive in several of its scenes, barren of beauty 
in language and poor in treasure of thought, it 
fails in animation and interest ; and the hardened 
student of our early stage who has once entered the 
shambles will hardly turn away in disgust or weariness 
from the fume and flow of monotonous bloodshed 
till his curiosity at least has been satisfied by the final 
evolution of the tangled web of slaughter. In this 
catastrophe especially there is a remarkable sense of 
strong material effect, with a notable capacity for 
vigorous theatrical manipulation of incident, which is 
as notably deficient in the earlier and loftier works 
of Chapman. 

In the tragedy of Revenge for Honour I have already 
noticed the curious change of style which distinguishes 
it from all other works of Chapman : a change jfrom 
rigidity to relaxation, from energy to fluency, 'from 
concentration to effusion of language. It has some- 
thing of the manner and metre of Fletcher anol his 
school, something of the softness and facility \j/hich 
lend a half-effeminate grace to the best scenes of 
Shirley ; while in the fifth act at least I observe s'ome- 
thing too much of the merely conventional imagery 
and the overflow of easy verbosity which are the beset- 
ting sins of that poet’s style. Only in one image can 
I find anything of that quaint fondness for remote and 
eccentric illustration in which the verse of Chapman 
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resembles the prose of Fuller : this is put into the 
mouth of the villain of the piece, who repudiates con- 
science as 

a weak and fond remembrance 
Which men should shun, as elephants clear springs, 

Lest they behold their own deformities 
And start at their grim shadows. 

Even here the fall of the verse is not that of Chapman, 
and the tone of the verses which immediately follow 
is so utterly alien from the prevailing tone of his that 
the authenticity of the scene, as indeed of the whole 
play, can only be vindicated by a supposition that in 
in's last years he may for once have taken the whim 
and had the power to change his style and turn his 
hand to the new fashion of the youngest writers then 
prospering on the stage. Only the silliest and shallow- 
est of pedants and of sciolists can imagine that a 
question as to the date or the authorship of any poem 
can he determined by mere considerations of measure 
and mechanical computation of numbers ; as though 
the language of a poem were divisible from the thought 
or (to borrow a phrase from the Miltonic theology) 
the cniucncc were separable from the essence oi' a 
man’s genius. It should be superHuous and im- 
pertinent to explain that the expression is not to he 
considcre<! apart from the substance ; but while men 
who do not know this are stiffercd to utter as v/ith 
the authority of a pedagogue or a pulpiteer the verdict 
of the gcruhdgrinders and metremongers rm the fuie-Nl 
and most intneate questions of the subtlest and mosi 
sublime of arts, it is but too evident that ilic explanation 
of even so simple and nuiical a truth can be neither 
impertinent nor superfluous. It is not heCsUisc a 
particular pronoun or conjunrtion is U'-cii in thi' 
play some bfty times oftener than it 'H'cur- in any 
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other work of its author, a point on which I profess 
myself neither competent nor careful to pronounce, 
that I am prepared to decide on the question of its 
authenticity or its age. That question indeed I am 
diffident enough to regard as one impossible to resolve. 
That it is the work of Chapman I see no definite 
reason to disbelieve, and not a little reason to suppose 
that it may be. The selection and treatment of the 
subject recall the trick of his fancy and the habit of 
his hand ; the process of the stor}' is in parts quaint 
and bloody, galvanic and abrupt ; but the movement 
on the whole is certainly smoother, the evolution more ' 
regular, the arrangement more dramatic than of old. 
Accepting it as the last tragic effort of the autlior whose 
attempt in that line was Biissy d'Aviboh, 
we shall find perhaps in the general workmanship 
almost as much of likeness as of unlikeness. Con- 
I .^^4 j'idged by its own merits, we shall 
Alphoimis, animated and amusing, 
^ ^ clear sequence of varying 

thp interest, and for a quick light touch in 

its ^^P^rficial character. These being 

whei-tiPr r> '''e may fairly pronounce that 

less to hk Chapman it belongs 

being as it i?J!? school of Shirley ; yet 

a wofk of tliP too robust and masculine for 

to admit it no school, it seems most reasonable 
born o? a °Wer father, the last- 

strengSrand^a?thTrK '''ith less. of 

in return of tL brothers, but with something 

fellow^ffi fge 

well invented and ^^4 bis father are figures 

not distorted or ^ sustained ; the villains are 
change'and vivacity the action is full of 
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Of the poems published by Chapman after the first 
of Iris plays was given to the press, we may say generally 
that they show some signs of advance and none of 
retrogression from the standard of his earlier work. 
Out of many lovely lines embedded in much thick 
and turbid matter I choose one couplet from The Tears 
of Peace as an example of their best beauties : — 

Free sufferance for the truth makes sorrow sing, 

And mourning far more sweet tlian banqueting. 

In this poem, with much wearisome confusion and 
iteration of thought and imagery, reprobation and 
complaint, there are several noble interludes of gnomic 
and symbolic verse. The allegor)’ is of course clouded 
and confounded by all manner of per\'ersitics and 
obscurities worth no man's while to elucidate or to 
rectify ; the verse hoarse and stiff, the style dense and 
convulsive, inaccurate and violent ; yet ever and anon 
the sense becomes clear, the style pure, the imager}’ 
luminous and tender, the vcr.se gracious and majestic ; 
transformed for a moment and redeemed by great 
brief touches of high and profound liarmony ; of 
which better mood let us take in proof a single instance, 
and that the most sustained and exquisite we shall 
find : — 

Before her flew Afiiiction, girt in raonu't, 

Ga*ihM all with gushing wonniSs, ami ail the form-- 
Of batic atul misery frowning in her face ; 

Whom Tyranny ami Injustice had in clta^^ ; 

Gritn Persecution, Posersy. and Shanie ; 

Detraction, Envy, foul Mrhrp and lame 
Hcniplc of cons-c’cnce ; Fear, Deceit, Despair ; 

Slander and Clamour, that rent all the air ; 

Hate, War, and Ma-^- aere ; uncrowned 'Ptiil 
And Sieknrrs, t' all tliv rest slic luue and fod. 

Crept after ; »a!ul bi> deadly aseipln tro*S donn 
WcaUh, P.e-iUty, .anl the glufy of a cnosu. 
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These usher’d her far off ; as figures given 

To show, tliese crosses borne make peace with heaven. 

But now, made free from them, ne.xt her before. 

Peaceful and young, Herculean silence bore 
His craggy club ; which up aloft he hild ; 

With which and his fore-finger’s charm he still’d 
All sounds in air ; and left so free mine ears, 

That I might hear the music of the spheres, 

^d all the angels singing out of heaven ; 

W hose tunes were solemn, as to passion given ; 

For r>ow, that Justice was the happiness there 
For all the wrongs to Right inflicted here, 
buch was the passion that Peace now put on ; 

And on all went ; when suddenly was gone 
All light of heaven before us ; from a wood. 

Whose sight foreseen now lost, amazed we stood, 
i he sun still gracing us ; when now, the air 
^flamed lyith meteors, we discover’d fair 
the skippmg goat ; the horse’s flaming mane ; 

Bearded and trained comets ; stars in wane ; 

1 he burning sword ; the firebrand-flying snake ; 

lid S?"? ’ ■’ ; the drake ; 

^d all else meteors that did ill abode 

And vp'i^ iightning leapt abroad ; 

And then'^dM* heaven was clear ; 

^^7 j horrid wood appear. 

In dangers more than leaves did grow ; * 

FoSw hestow,® 

Wlio thi'ftiP^ murder’d passenger 

Whip f ^^tchcraft forced to err : 

That hath Ae humans best. 

And is the veil ^ breast, 

Ana IS the yellow autumn’s nightingale. 

better few then can 

of more perfect hardly holds lovelier lines, 

some few of tLs” wJiS tT"" 
this poet could cn^oi i ^ given to show how 

tent to empty Im when for a change he was con- 

forehead of foe pebbles and clear his 

&• he vision of Home which serves 
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as overture to this poem is not the only other noble 
feature wliich relieves a landscape in too great part 
made up of rocks and brambles, of mire and morass ; 
and for the sake of these hidden green places and sunny 
moments some yet may care to risk an hour or so of 
toil along the muddy and thorny lanes that run between. 

From the opening verses of The Tears of Peace 
we get one of the few glimpses allowed us into the 
poet’s personal life, his birthplace, the manner and 
the spirit of his w'ork, and his hopes in his * retired 
age ’ for ‘ heaven’s blessing in a free and harmless 
life ’ ; the passage has beauty as well as interest far 
beyond those too frequent utterances of querulous 
anger at the neglect and poverty to which he could 
not resign himself without resentment. It would liave 
been well for himself as for us, who cannot now’ read 
such reiterated complaints without a sense of weariness 
and irritation, if he had really laid once for all to heart 
the noble vcr.scs in W'hich lic supposes himself to be 
admonished by the ‘ spirit Elysian ’ of his divine patron 
Homer, w'ho told him, as he says, ' that he was angel 
to me, star, and fate,’ 

Tiiou mast not untiervaliic \\hat thmi hast, 

In wci.ehinR it witli di.tt wliidt more is jtraceil ; 

’1‘hc ^\or^l ti)3l wcighc'.h inAs-artl siioulil not lonj» 

For (uttw.vnl prices. ’I'his diuuld jnr,5;c ihcc ‘.tron.c 
Ijj ihy do'c v.dnc ; Nonpht fo esn be 
As :hn{ sdn'dr l.tsts piwjil betv.ecn God and thee. 

Remember thine own verse — Shmdd Heaven torn Hct! 

I'or deeds v.dl done, I would do ever well. 

The dignity and serenity of spirit here inculcated arc 
not cotnpatible with the tone of fierce remonstrance 
and repining dcftajicc which alternates wdth sisch higher 
tones of mcdiiation and self-reliance .as constantly 
exalt and dignify the prtiist-js of those patrons to whom 
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he appeals for recognition as for a right not to be 
withheld without discredit to them and danger of 
future loss of that glory which he had to give. In all 
dedicatory verse known to me I find nothing that 
resembles the high self-respect and haughty gratitude 
of a poet who never forgets that for every benefit of 
patronage conferred he gives fully as much as he may 
receive. Men usually hurry over the dedications of 
poet to patron with a keen angiy sense of shame and 
sorrow, of pi^ and repulsion and regret ; but it may 
be justly claimed for Chapman that his verses of 
dedication can give no reader such pain as those of 
others. His first and best patron in the court of 
James was that youth on whose coffin so many crowns 
of mourning verse were showered, and who does by 
seem to have well deserved that other than 
omcial regrets should go with him to his grave. A 
poy dying at eighteen after three years’ proof of interest 

of his time, three years during 
winch he had shown himself as far as we can see 
ardent in his love of noble things only, 

of heroes— 

Chanma^ ? Raleigh in his prison and patron of 
need— must certainly have been 
one who ® higher places than a court ; 

likelier to ^ ^ loftier atmosphere and 

assuredlv ha forth seed of enduring honour, would 

mSt elLmrol??"^ remembrance as a 

promise ^rid admirable 

Pr^eHenrl?sof"'R'^°^.?^ Chapman’s Iliad to 
of moral veme • thp highest and purest examples 

adm^nit™ wSdf Tf 
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We may well believe that the> prince’s 4eath ia^ to ' 
the high heart of his, old Homeric teacher and cQun-, 
seller of royal and heroic things a sharp pain; than 
the mere sense of .a , patron lost and of personal , as 
well as of national hopes cut off. ^n his spmah 
case there was good reason, for special regret. = i ne 
latter instalments of his lofty labour on the transla- 
, tion of Homer were inscribed to the ignobkspmong 
the minions, as the former had been inscribed to the 
noblest among the children of the king: , An apeie . 

: and stately moralist like Chapman could hardly have 
sought a stranger patron than Carr *, and. when we 
find him officiating as paranymph at those nuptials 
which recall the darkest and foulest history in , all the 
. annals of that reign, the poisonous and, adulterous 
secrets of blood and shame in whose darkness nothing, 
is discernible but the two masked and muffled figures 
of treachery and murder, we cannot but remember and 
, apply the parallel drawn by Macaulay from the court 
of Hero *, nor can it be with simple surprise , that we 
listen to the sermon or the song composed by Seneca; or 
by Lucan for the epithalamium Of Sporus and Loclista. 
.The celebration of that monstrous . marriage dh 
, ethic and allegoric verse brought nothing to Chapman 
. . distiuiet and discredit. Neither Andromeda Lady 
, ,.pex nor Perseus Earl of Somerset had reason’ to 
; thank or to reward the solitary ringer whose voice 
was mtsed to call down .blessings on the. bridal bed 
winch gave such a Julia to the arms of such a Manlius 

fc"';'* ' . ..'Kicdiv 

.fl'tllis ir pve.; 

*^ennon affords; one ; of; 
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the oddest instances on record of the man'ellous 
want of common sense and common tact which h^ 
sometimes been so notable in men of genius. It is 
hardly credible that a grave poetic moralist of hft^- 
five should have written without afterthought this 
thrice unhappy poem of Andromeda Liberata. Its 
appearance did for once succeed in attracting atten- 
tion ; but the comment it drew down was of such 
a nature as at once to elicit from the author ‘ a free 
and offenceless justification of a lately published and 
most maliciously misinterpreted poem ’ ; a defence 
almost as amazing as the offence, and decidedly more 
amusing. 

The poet could never imagine till now so far-fetched 
a thought in malice (‘ such was my simplicity,’ he 
adds with some reason) as would induce any reader 
to regard as otherwise than ‘ harmlessly and grace- 
fully applicable to the occasion ’ — ^these are his actual 
words— the representation of ‘ an innocent and spot- 
less virgin [«c] rescued from the polluted throat of 
a nions^r,^ which I in this place applied to the savage 
multitode.’ Such is the perversity of man, that on 
perusing ^is most apt and judicious allegory ‘ the 
base. Ignoble, barbarous, giddy multitude ’ of readers 
actually thought fit to inquire from what ‘ barren rock ’ 

be said to have unbound his 
inniiirv answer to this not unnatural 

bad the audacious innocence to 
tl truth and simplicity- 

appropriate application of this ha^py and 

hls^lnnocent crossed 

the word ‘ barreS ’’cotld be exclaims indignantly, 
it ever said a man applied to a man ! — ^v'as 

of bILing fruk the burden 

or bearing truit ever laid on man ? Whether this 
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vindication was likely under the circumstances to 
mend matters much * the prcjudicate and peremptory 
reader ’ will judge for himself. One rumour, however, 
the poet repudiates in passing with some violence 
of language ; to the effect, wc may gather, that he 
had been waylaid and assaulted as was Dr3'dcn by 
Rochester’s ruffians, but at whose instigation wc can 
only conjecture. He will omit, he says, ‘ as struck 
dumb with 'the disdain of it, their most unmanly lie 
both of my baffling and wounding, saying “ Take this 
for your Andromeda ” ; not being so much as touched, 
I witness God, nor one syllabic sufl’ering,’ 

The nimour is singular enough, and it would be 
curious to know if at least any such threat or attempt 
were actually made. From Carr at all events wc can 
hardly believe that it would have come ; for it must 
be set down to his credit that in the days of obscurity 
which followed on his disgrace and retirement he 
seems to have befriended the poet whose humbler 
chances of court favour had presumably fallen with 
his own. It was unlikely that any man ever so slightly 
associated witii the recollection of a matter which the 
king was probably of all men least desirous to keep 
in mind should again be summoned by two of the 
Inns of Court, as Chapman had been summoned the 
year before, to compose tlic marriage masque for a 
ropil wedding. More inauspicious by far though far 
more innocent than those of Somerset were the 
nuptials he had then been chosen to celebrate ; the 
nuptials of Hliaabcth, called the Queen of Hearts, 
with Frederick, one day to be surnamed the Winter- 
King. For that f:\tal marriage-feast of * Goody Pals- 
grave ’ and bicr hapless bridegroom lie had Ivccn hitldcn 
to provide due decorations of pageantry and verae ; 
an<l had produced at least some brigiit graceful couplet:. 
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and stanzas, among others hardly so definable. But 
to such a task he was now not likely to be called again ; 
the turning-point of his fortunes as far as they hung 
upon the chance of patronage at court was the wedding- 
day of Carr. As a favourite of the dead prince to 
whom his Homer had been inscribed in weighty and 
worthy verses, he may have been thought .fit the 
year before to assist as the laureate of a day at the 
marriage which had been postponed by the death of 
the bride’s brother in the preceding autumn ; and 
^‘^’^^^Erance of the favour shown him by the 
noble youth for whom the country if not the court 
lad good reason to mourn may have kept his name 
tor a while before the eyes of the better part of the 
courtiers, if a better part there were : but if ever, as 
we may conjecture, his fortune had passed through its 
our ot rise and its day of progress, we must infer that 
^ ^ sudden and its fall irremediable. 

year which witnessed the unlucky 
nr. Andromeda Chapman put forth a poem 

if <!V.n Russell of Thornhaugh, a patron, 

nS/"™' Wnd than Carr ; dis- 

to ^ fnr fi^ ^ soldier in the field now only memorable, 
rcDort me ^®^th of Sir Philip Sidney, where if 
was worrh^r ^ his romantic or Homeric valour 

of the Tlie^ ^ employed the pen of a translator 
parative inef- remarkable for the com- 

adminJatioroUretanr I? ”““1 

S'ceSl -r ‘-d 'LTyetk 'S”' 

in substanc7and"S^^ri”^^$ worse nor much better 
fine and viPorniiQ*^ 

examples o/the nolr?^^’ notable as 

fused elevation of^thoorrS”^'^^^^^ troubled and con- 
uought and language. In Eugenia 
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cspcciall}' the same high note of moral passion alter- 
nates with the same sharp tone of contemptuous 
complaint that we find in The Tears of Peace and 
in the very last verses affixed by way of epilogue to his 
translation of the liymns and other Homeric fragments. 
Tin's bitterness of insinuation or invective against 
meaner scholars or artists we should set down rather 
to a genuine hatred of bad work, a genuine abhorrence 
of base ambition and false pretence, than to any unjust 
or malevolent instinct of mere jealousy ; which yet 
might perhaps be found pardonable to the neglected 
and laborious old age of a high-minded artist and 
hard-working scholar such as Chapman. There are 
impressive touches of a higher mood in the funeral 
hymn wliich completes the somewhat voluminous 
tribute of ceremonial verse olTcrcd up at the grave 
of Lord Russell ; but the greater part of the poem is 
more noticeable for quaintness than for any better 
quality, being indeed eccentric in execution as in 
conception beyond the wont even of Chapman. It 
carries, however, some weight of thought, and con- 
tains probably the longest and minutest catalogue ever 
given in verse of the signs of an approaching storm ; 
a description which shows at once the close and 
intense observation of nature, the keen and forcible 
power of reproduction, and the utter incompetence to 
select and arrange his material, alike and at all times 
distinctive of this poet. 

Four years after the miscarriage of Andromeda we 
find his translation of Hesiod ushered in bv a dignified 
appeal and compliment to ‘ the truly Gn-elt inspiration 
and ab-solutely Attic elocution ’ of no less a patron than 
Bacon ; ‘ whose all-acknowledged faculty hath banished 
flattery therein even from the cotirt *, nmeh more front 
my counuy and more than upland sintpHcity.' But 
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for his Odyssey and Hymns of Homer, as well as for 
his plea addressed to the country on behalf of the 
beleaguered handful of troops serving with Sir Horace 
Vere, he sought or found no patronage but that of 
Carr ; and that this should not have failed him gives 
evidence of some not ignoble quality in one whom 
we are accustomed only to regard- as the unloveliest 
of the Ganymedes whose Jupiter was James. In the 
dedication of the Hymns he refers to the retired life 
of his disgraced patron in a tone which might not 
unworthily have saluted the more honourable seclusion 
of a better man. To these as to others of Chapman’s 
moral verses Coleridge has paid a tribute of thoughtful 
and memorable praise, deserved no less by the frag- 
ments of ethical poetry printed some years earlier 
with a rnetrical version, after that of Petrarca, of the 
penitential Psalms. Among these there are many 
grams of genuine thought, of terse and grave expression, 
worth remark and remembrance. So much indeed 
Parting of Chapman’s poetry as a 
wnole ; in all his poems of dedication or mere compli- 
elaborate and eloquent rhapsody 
Jonson’s S^antis, we shall find some 
• ° venection and some energy of utterance : 

to Fletcher’s Faithful 
the^ovpli/ftT^ ^ something better ; four of 
puritv anrl language, perfect for melody, 

1 sweetnesi of colour. 

generous frfend^oflS as the just and 

than to remark e4STn^'''^ younger men s genius 
old age witTi Tr, passing on his quarrel in 

by an unhapJy''fra^L7^7^ we know nothing but 
verse, transonh^ri v of virulent and worthless 

by some Sfsh’ Ws last illness 

and officious fnend or flatterer (as 
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wc may conceive) of the old man’s petulances and 
infinnities. For these there is reason to fear tiiat we 
may have to niake more allowance than must under 
all circumstances be claimed by age and sickness, 
even where adversity has no share in the sufferings 
of the last years of a laborious and noble life. After 
the fall of Ciiapman’s fortunes, if as I have conjectured 
we may suppose them to have risen for a while under 
the patronage of Prince Hcniy’ and collapsed with 
the favour of Carr, he lived for twenty years without 
further success on the stage to which he iiad given so 
much of the best labour and the best faculty of his 
mind : and we may doubt whether the friends or 
patrons of his old age were numerous or generous 
enough to secure these latter years against neglect 
and obscurity. One comfort, however, must have 
been with him to the last, whether or not we agree 
with Gifford in accepting the apparent evidence for 
the poverty and solitude in which he died ; the comfort 
of ^rcat work done, the recollection of high hopes 
attained, the evidence of daring dreams made real 
and fruitful of fame not yet to be. Some ten years 
before his death the poet of sixty-five could look on 
his completed version of all the Homeric poems, 
and sav : — 

Mf- 

The work that 1 bom to do is done. 

It was a great work, and one wrought in a great spirit ; 
and if, as he says of Homer, not witlunit e\'idcnt and 
immediate reference to his own lot, ’ like a man 
rerrcur.di wgemi (which he witnesseth of himself), 
he lived unhonoured and needy till hts deatli,’ wc may 
believe that he did not live dissatisfied or dcjectccf. 
Unworthy indeed would the workman have been of 
In's own work if from the contemplation of it he^had 

VOl.. .XU, I* 
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been too poor in spirit or too covetous of reward to 
draw the consolation of a high content. This strong 
and sovereign solace against all the evils that can 
beset the failing age and fallen fortunes of a brave 
man he surely deserved, if ever man deserved, to 
have and to retain. His work was done ; neither 
time nor trouble could affect that ; neither age nor 
misfortune could undo it. He had lived long and 
worked hard, and the end of all the valiant labour and 
strenuous endurance that must have gone to the per- 
formance of his task had not been less than triumphant. 
He had added a monument to the temple which con- 
tains the glories of his native language, the godlihc 
linages and the costly relics of its past ; he had built 
himself a massive and majestic memorial, where for 
all the flaws and roughness of the weather-beaten 
work the great workmen of days unborn would gather 
Sive honour to his name. He had kindled a fire 
which the changing winds of time were not to put 
out, the veering breath of taste and opinion was never 
o blow upon so hard but that some wmuld return 
o warm themselves at its heat and to cheer them- 
^ves With its light. He showed what he could of 

of Keats, and the strong and 
^^0 greater poet as very dawn 
Sni, f splendour of Hellenic sunrise. 

undying praise has been worthily 
noetrv while anything of English 

f ®oooet of Keats will be the 

Chapmant 

anT^o sovereign labour of his life ; 

K c^nsideriS" other works can only 

That there onnging some addition of honour. 

yot in these enough to serve as the 
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fo\indation of a lasting fame I have made it the purpose 
of mj' present task to show. But his name will always 
first recall neither the plays nor the poems which 
might well have sufficed for the work and the witness 
of a briefer or less fruitful life; the great enterprise 
of which the flrstfruits were given to the world in his 
fortieth year and the last harvest was garnered in his 
sixty-sixth must be the first and last claim of his 
memory' on the reverence of all students who shall 
ever devote the best of their time and of their thought 
to loving research or to thankful labour in the full 
field of English poetry'. The indomitable force and 
fire of Chapman’s genius have given such breath and 
spirit to his Homeric poems that whatever their faults 
and flaws may be they arc at least not those of other 
men’s versions ; they have a seed and salt of personal 
life which divide them from the class of translated 
works and remove them (it might wellnigh be said) 
into tlic rank of original poems. By the standard 
of original work they may be more lairly and more 
worthii)' judged than by the standard of pure transla- 
tion : and upon their worth as tested by that standard 
the judgment of Coleridge and of Lamb has been 
passed once for all, without fear of appeal or danger 
of reversal while the language in whicli the poems 
were written and the judgment given shall endure. 
To all lovers of high poetry' the great old version of 
our Homcr-Lucan must be dear for its own sake 
and for that of the men who have loved and held it 
in h.onour ; to those who txtn be content with fire for 
light and force for hannony it must give pleasure 
inconccirablc by such as cannot hut rememner and 
repine for the lack of that sweet and equal exaltation 
of style which no English poet of Ins age, and Chapman 
les-^ than any, could hope even faintly to reproduce 
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or to recall. In his original poems the most turgid 
and barbarous miter of a time whose poets had almost 
eyerjf other merit in a higher degree than those Grecian 
gifts of perfect form, of perfect light, and of perfect 
measure, which are the marks of the Homeric poems 
no less than of the Sophoclean drama, he could not 
so put off his native sin of forced and inflated obscurib’ 
as to copy in the hot high colours of a somewhat 
strained and tattered canvas more than the outlines 
of the divine figures which his strong hand and earnest 
eye were bent to bring before his readers’ sight. It 
is much that his ardour and vigour, his energj' and 
devotion, should have done the noble and memorable 
work they have. That ‘ unconquerable quaintness 
w'hich Lamb was the first to point out as the one 
perpetual note of infirmity and imperfection in the 
^eat work of Chapman is more hopelessly alien from 
the quality of the original than any other defect but 
A 1 wealmess or sterility of spirit could 

Altering the verdict of Bentley on Pope, we may 
^stoad of a very pretty it is a verv noble poem, 
tn t Ee called Homer. Quaintness and he, 

s ea a phrase from Juliet, are man\' miles asunder. 
T ^^^porament of Chapman had more in it of 
bppn ^ Hellenic poet’s ; and had Horner 

thnn mightiest of skalds or the Iliad 

fitter tn sagas, Chapman would have been 

their herald or interpreter, 
of earSaiinl' Eas in it the action rather 

verse it volcanoes than of the oceanic 

earth inflated n!!rf movements of the heaving 
life, for the innumer^?^"'^-^ unequal and violent 

rable umty and harmony, the radiant 
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and buoyant music of luminous motion, the simplicit}’ 
and equality of passion and of power, the majestic 
monochord of single sound underlying as it were at 
the heart of Homeric verse the multitudinous measures 
of the epic sea. 

The name of CJiapman should always be held 
great ; yet must it always at first recall the names 
of greater men. For one who thinks of him as the 
author of his best play or his loftiest lines of gnomic 
verse a score will at once remember him as the trans- 
lator of Homer or the continuator of Marlowe. The 
mo.st daring enterprise of a life which was full of 
daring aspiration and arduous labour was this of 
resuming and completing the ‘ mighty line ’ of Hero 
and Lcandcr. For that poem stands out alone amid 
all the wide and wild poetic wealth of its teeming and 
turbulent age, as might a small shrine of Parian 
sculpture amid the rank splendour of a tropic jungle. 
But no metaphor can aptly express the rapture of 
relief with which you come upon it amid the poems 
of Cliapman, and drink once more with your whole 
heart of that well of sweet water after tlic long draughts 
you have taken from such brackish and turbid springs 
as gush up among the sands and thickets of his verse. 
Faultless indeed this lovely fragment is not ; it also 
bears traces of the lilizabethan barbarism, as though 
the great queen’s ruff and farthingale had been clapped 
about the neck and waist of the IMcdiccan Venus ; 
Inu for all the strange costume we can see that the 
limbs arc perfect still. The name of Marlowe’s 
poem has been often coupled with that of the ‘ first 
heir ’ of Siiakespcarc’s * invention ’ ; but with all 
reverence to the highest name in letters be it said, 
thc^ comjiarison is hardly less absurd than .a com- 
parison of Tmnburhinc with Othello. With all its 
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overcrowding beauties of detail, Shakespeare’s first 
poem is on the whole a model of \vhat a young man 
of genius should not write on such a subject; Mar- 
lowe’s is a model of what he should. Scarcely the ^ 
art of Titian at its highest, and surely not the , 
Shakespeare at its dawn, could have made acceptable 
such an inversion of natural rule as is involved in the 
atternpted violation by a passionate \voman of a 
passionless boy ; the part of a Joseph, as no less a 
moralist than Henri Beyle has obsen^ed in his great 
work on Love, has always a suspicion about it ot 
something ridiculous and offensive ; but only me 
wretchedest of artists could wholly fail to give charm 
to the picture of such a nuptial night as that of Hero 
and Leander. The style of Shakespeare’s first essay 
tl’ frankly, for the most part no less vicious 

than the matter : it is burdened and bedizened With 
^ the heavy and fantastic jewellery of Gongora and 
written throughout in the style which 
, scholar knows as that of the seiceniisjh ^ 

duncery^ of New Grub Street in its 
‘ ® ignorance would probably designate as 

that believe, m 

libellers to be found who 
Guido Cavalcanti and Dante 
the^ famni,r representative members oi 

the fault<5 farinaceous academy. Not one of 

faultful Shakespeare’s beautiful but 

faultless^ charged on the onl)' 

cumbrous^ip.^1 Marlowe. The absence of all 
the sweet anrf r ponderous embroideries frou| 
more noticeablp loveliness of its styde is not 
possibly such o absence of such other and 

the undeniable flaws as deform and diminish 
' of Venm and Adonis. 
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With leave or without leave of a much-lauded critic 
who could sec nothing in tlie glorified version or 
expansion by Marlowe of ilic little poem of Musjcus 
but ‘ a paraphrase, in every sense of the epithet, of 
the most licentious kind,’ 1 must avow that I want 
and am well content to want the sense, whatever it 
be, w'hich would enable me to discern more offence 
in that lovely picture of the union of two lovers in 
body as in soul than I can diseem in the parting of 
Romeo and Juliet. And if it be always a plciisurc 
to read a page of Marlowe, to read it after a page of 
Chapman is to the capable student of liigh verse ‘ a 
pleasure worthy Xcr.xcs the great king.’ Yet there 
is not a little to be advanced in favour of Chapman's 
audacious and arduous undertaking. The poet was 
nol alive, among ail tiic migiily men liicn living, who 
could w'orthily liavc completed the divine fragment 
of Marlowe. .As w’cll might we look now to find a 
sculptor who could worthily restore for us the arms 
of the Venus of Melos — Our Lady of Beauty,’ as 
Heine said when lying at her feet stricken to death, 
‘who has no hands, and cannot help us.’ For of 
narrative poets there were none in that generation 
of any note but Drayton and Daniel ; and ihougii 
these might have more of Marlowe’s limpid sweetness 
and purity of style, they laclvcd the force and weight 
of Ciiapman, Nor is the continuatioti by any means 
altogether such as wc might have c.xpccled it to be — 
a sequel by Marsyas to the song uf Apollo. Thank;., 
as we. may suppose, to tlic high ambition of the poet s 
aim, there are more beauties and fewer dcfonnitics 
than 1 have found in any of }u's other poems. I’iierc 
are passages indeed which at first sight may almost 
seem to support the otherwise unsupported tradstion 
that a brief further fragment of verse from the hand of 
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Marlowe was left for Chapman to work up into his 
sequel. This for instance, though somewhat over- 
fantastic, has in it a sweet and genuine note of fanc}' : — 

Her fresh-heat blood cast figures in her eyes, 

And she supposed she saw in Neptune’s skies 
How her star wander’d, wash’d in smarting brine, 

For her love’s sake, that with immortal wine 
Should be embathed, and swim in more heart’s-case 
Than there was water in the Scstian seas. 

Here again is a beautiful example of the short sweet 
interludes which relieve the general style of Chapman’s 
narrative or reflective verse t — 


For as proportion, white and crimson, meet 
jm beauty’s mixture, all right clear and sweet, 

The eye responsible, the golden hair, 

And none is held without the other fair ; 

All spring together, all together fade ; 

Such intermix’d affections should invade 
t wo perfect lovers. 

^our^^ exquisite touch of fanciful 

a'j tapers mix in one their light, 
id the lily and the hand their white. 

Wmself^ have been written by Marlowe 

mistimed ^7 displaced morals and 

half conscimicK catastrophe, perhaps 

that now overcome by the sense 

utter somptbir, ^°rth all his power to 

shepherd ’ himfelf .unworthy of what the ‘ dead 
dead lovers * ”Pght have spoken over the ttvo 
for error and ^ forth all his powers for evil and 

might ha7esufifceTto?a^ r ™tive of their end as 
o raise from his grave the avengmg 
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ghost of the outraged poet who has been supposed 
— but unless it was said in some riotous humour of 
jesting irony, the supposition seems to me incredible 
— to liave commended to Chapman, in case of his death, 
the task thus ill discharged of completing this deathless 
and half-accomplished work of a genius ‘ that perished 
in its pride.’ 

The faults and weaknesses of strong men seem 
usually an integral part of the character or the genius 
v.'c admire for its strength ; and the faults ingrained 
in the work of Chapman were probably indivisible 
from the powers which gave that work its worth. 
Those blemishes not less than those beauties of which 
the student is at almost cvciy' other step compelled 
perforce to take note seem inevitable by a poet’s 
mind of his peculiar bent and bias. There arc super- 
fluities which we would fain see removed, defonnities 
which we would fain sec straightened, in all but the 
greatest among poets or men ; and these arc doubtless 
in effect irremovable and incurable. Even the Atlan- 
tcan shoulders of Jonson, fit to bear the weight of 
mightiest monarchies, have been hardly tasked to 
support and transmit to our own da}' the fame of his 
great genius, overburdened as it was with the twofold 
load of his theories on art and his pedantries of practice. 
And Chapman, though also a brother of the giant 
brood, had not the Herculean sinews of his younger 
friend and fellow-student. That weight which could 
but bend the b.ack that carried the vast world of in- 
vention whose twin hemispheres arc Volponr and 'J'hc 
Alchemist was wellnigli enough to crush the staggering 
strength of the lesser Til.nn. His .style reels and 
struggles under the pressure ; he snorts and heaves 
as ‘ryphaus beneath Etna, sending up at each huge 
tum and convulsion of Ids uneasy bulk some shower 
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of blinding sparkles or volume of stifling vapour. 
But for all the discords and contortions of his utter- 
ance the presence is always perceptible of a giant, 
and of one issued from the lineage of the earl}' gods. 

He alone, as far as I can see, among all the great 
men of his great age, had an}i;lung in common with 
Jonson for good or evil. It would not be accurate 
to lay the heaviest faults of cither poet to the account 
of his learning. A weight of learning at least equal 
to that \Yhich bow'ed and deformed the genius of 
Jonson and of Chapman served but to give new shape 
Md splendour to the genius of Milton and of Landor. 

1 ^ staff to guide and a crovii to 

glorify their labours ; a lantern by whose light they 
might walk, a well-spring from w'hose water they 
might draw draughts of fresh strength and rest. But 
y his light the two elder poets too often failed to 
walk straight and sure, drank too often from this 
tountain a heady or a narcotic draught. One at least, 
no he w'ho had drunk deepest of the divine and 
seems at times under its influence 
tinn as under some Circean transforma- 

and qniinJ Jonson, doubtless far wider 

allured him Chapman, never allowed or 

S^n tW- ° ^ ^^bid and tortuous 

ind sJe bis own English spirit 

whon? I ^bese four illustrious men 



poets of the p^t th7 J v^oieridge, among all our 
were not as the ° gjeat republicans as surely 

pedants ; and distinguished royalists surely were 
naturally the being the lesser scholar, was 

As a drLaS ^ P^b. 

tic poet he has assuredly never yet 
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received his due meed of discerning praise ; but 
assuredly no man of genius ever did so much, as 
though by perverse and prepense design, to insure a 
continuance of neglect and injustice. Had he allied 
himself with some enemy in a league against his own 
fame — had he backed himself against success for a 
wager, let his deserts be what they might — he could 
have done no more than he has done to make certain 
of the desired failure. With a fair share of comic 
spirit and invention, remarkable at least in a poet of 
such a grave and ambitious turn of genius, he has 
spiced and larded his very comedies with the thick 
insipid sauce of pedantic declamation. Their savour- 
less interludes of false and forced humour may indeed 
be matched even in the greatest of Jonson’s works ; 
there is here hardly anything heavier than the vol- 
uminous fooler}' of Scoto of Mantua and the dolorous 
long-windcd doggerel drivelled forth by that drear}' 
trinity of dwarf, eunuch, and hermaphrodite, whom 
any patron of less patience than Volponc, with a tithe 
of his wit and genius, would surely have scourged 
out of doors long before they were turned forth to 
play bv hlosca. But when on a fresh reading we skip 
over these blocks laid as if on purpose in our way 
through so magnificent a galler\- of comic and poetic 
inventions, the monument of a mind so mighty, the 
palace of so gigantic a genius as Ben Jonson’s, we arc 
more than content to forget such passing and perish- 
able impediments to our admiration of that .sovereign 
intellect which has transported us across them into 
the ro\'al presence of its ruling and informing power. 

The ‘ shaping spirit of imagination ’ proper to all 
great wen, and var^ring in cadi case from all other, 
reforms of itself its owm misshapen work, treads down 
and iriurnplis over its own faults and errors, renews 
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ite faltering forces and resumes its undiminished reign. 
But he who in so high a matter as the dramatic art 
can sin so heavily, and so triumphantly tread under 
the penalty of his transgression, must be great among 
the greatest of his fellows. Such, with all his excesses 
and shortcomings in the way of dramatic work, was 
Jonson ; such certainly was not Chapman. The 
tragedy, for exarnple, of Chabot, a noble and dignified 
poem in the main, and the otherwise lively and in- 
teresting comedy of Monsieur d'OUve, are seriously 
impaired by a worse than Jonsonian excess in the 
analysis and anatomy of ‘ humours.’ The turncoat 
a vocate and the mock ambassador bestride the action 
ot the plays and oppress the attention of the reader 
wuth a more ‘ importunate and heavy^ load ’ than that 
^ sea. Another point of 

nr ino* Jonson on the wrong side is the absence 

wni-i'o^^xT feminine interest throughout his 

wompn } showed less love or regard for 

With sWdy or less power to paint them, 

best ^ couple of passages in his t\yo 

be found \vpu’ ^ field of Chapman’s WTitingsw'ill 

of passionorp^'^r-^^7-^” tender or noble trace 

These mm kindled between man and woman, 

brilliant cnntr stand out in beautiful and 

n^ood ; the nraJ general tone of the poet’s 

with loftier seldom been uttered 

known verses i « eloquence than in the Avell- 
sun,’ informing .^^l^Erate it as ‘ nature’s second 
‘ as the sun doth !! i the latent virtues in man 

of the verse thp structure and cadence 

alike memorable f fullness of the words, are 

the strong simplichl w power and purity, 

y ana luminous completeness of 

’ All Fools, Act i. Sr..r,„ , 
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applied to the ih and feii expression of high thought 
and noble emodon. Slit 2S a rule vre find die genius 
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those nobler parts of the * Roman tragedy ’ of Ccssar 
end Pornpej in whicn Cato discourses on life and 
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heroines of his tragic drama, 


. _ n » — uioiua, 

lamyra ana are but a slippen* couple oh 

sententious iiaric^ who deliver themselves in eloquent 
and sometimes in exalted x-erse to such amorous or 
Amdictxve porpese as tse action of the play mav 
pgge^. nether tne secret of this singular defect 
, in a dramatic poet vrere to be sought in coldness of 
personal temperament, in narrotsmess of intellerh?-? 
interest, or simplv in the acdd^nt.l 



^d tnought, we need not now think to conJ^^ 

He was ready enough to read lectures on love 

to expatiate with a dr\' scholastiV 
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more trace than of higher emotion or deeper knowledge 
of such things as belong alike to mind and body, and 
hold equally of the spirit and the flesh. 

Here again we find that Jonson and Chapman stand 
from their fellow-men of genius. The most 
ambitious and the most laborious poets of their day, 
conscious of high aims and large capacities, they would 
‘^^^tGnt with no crown that might be shared by 
others ; they had each his own severe and haughty 
scheme of study and invention, and sought for no 
excellence which lay bej^ond or outside it ; that any 
^ ^bove, past the reach of their strong arms 
and skilful hands, past the scope of their keen and 
s udious eyes, they would probably have been unable 
to believe or to conceive. And yet there were whole 
regions of high poetic air, whole worlds of human 
passion and divine imagination, which might be seen 
1 theirs and trodden by feebler 

robust lungs were powerless to 
their strenuous song fell silent. Not 
as Marlowe’s and Shake- 
sLrpt nf lesser spirits as Dekker’s had the 

the liv unknown to them in the world of poetr}', 
In Marlnwp which they were shut out. 

idea of hpn of ideal love for the ultimate 

supreme PYr7 nature found its perfect and 

radiant ardnf^^^^c°i?-’ ^^ultless and unforced. The 
of Sf ast)i.tl°^ his desire, the light and the flame 
forms of his t1?n’ ^^^^^sed and shed through all the 
gave them suph ^he colours of his verse, 

given to the spirits of strength of life as is 
He, far ralher 

laurels were firct Chaucer or Spenser, whose 

Italy and Franpp dews and sunbeams of 

e, Whose songs were full of sweet 
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tradition from oversea, of memories and notes which 
‘ came mended from their tongues ’ — he alone was 
the true Apollo of our dawn, the bright and morning 
star of the full midsummer day of English poetry at 
its highest. Chaucer, Wyatt, and Spenser had left 
our language as melodious, as fluent, as flexible to 
all purposes of narrative or lyrical poetry as it could 
be made by the grace of genius ; the supreme note 
of its possible music was reser\^ed for another to 
strike. Of English blank verse, one of the few highest 
forms of verbal harmony or poetic expression, the 
genius of Marlowe was the absolute and divine creator. 
By mere dint of original and godlike instinct he dis- 
covered and called it into life ; and at his untimely 
and unhappy death, more lamentable to us all than 
any other on record except Shelley’s, he left the 
marvellous instrument of his invention so nearly 
perfect that Shakespeare first and afterwards Milton 
came to learn of him before they could vary or improve 
on it. In the changes rung by them on the keys 
first tuned by Marlowe we trace a remembrance of 
the touches of his hand ; in his own cadences we 
catch not a note of any other man’s. This poet, a 
poor scholar of humblest parentage, lived to perfect 
the exquisite metre invented for narrative by Chaucer, 
giving it (to my ear at least) more of weight and 
depth, of force and fullness, than its founder had to 
give ; he invented the highest and hardest form of 
English verse, the only instrument since found possible 
for our tragic or epic poetry ; he created the modern 
tragic drama ; and at the age of thirty he went 

Where Orpheus and where Homer are. 

Surely there are not more than two or three names 
m any literature which can be set above the poet’s 
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of whom this is the least that can in simple truth 
be said. There is no record extant of his living 
likeness ; if his country should ever bear men worthy 
to raise a statue or a monument to his memory, he 
should stand before them with the head and eyes of 
an Apollo looking homeward from earth into the sun : 
a face and figure, in the poet’s own great phrase, 

Like his desire, lift upward and divine. 


To all things alike we find applied in turn this fen'our 
of ideal passion ; to the beauty of women, to the 
hunger after sway, to the thirst after know'ledge, to 
the energy of friendship or ambition, to the energ}' of 
avarice or revenge. Sorrow and triumph and rapture 
and despair find in his poetry their most single and 
intense expression, extreme but not excessive ; the 
pleasures and the pains of each passion are clothed 
with the splendour and harmony of pure conceptions 
fitted with perfect words. 

There is the same simple and naked power of 
abstract outline in every stroke of every study which 
remains to us from his^hand ; in the strenuous greed 
and fantastic hate oa m^the lr-« n^c ardours 

and piteous agonplar of humblest v-arenta^imitable 
appetite of Tamtsite metre invented for nar^and of 
Faustus for spirit (to my ear at least) morLst and 
haughtiest aspiraof force and fullness, than itfiltimate 
goal of possessioie invented the highest andi nower 
unattainable and verse, the only instrument sinlpceible 
by man, we tra. tragic or epic poetry ; he creGon. 
In the most glfirama ; and at the age of thirty B 
to express witf «r. ^ ^ 1 

aim and the suf Orpheus and where Homer geme 

joy of his laboif there are not more than Uvo 

of Its triumphs literature which can be set abieeti> 
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an infinite deliglit and an indefinite desire, Marlowe 
has summed up all that can be said or thought on the 
office and the object, the means and the end of this 
highest form of spiritual ambition, which for him 
was as it were shadowed forth in all s5TObols and 
reflected in all shapes of human cnerg)^ in all exalta- 
tions of the spirit, in all aspirations of the will. Being 
a poet of the first order, he was content to know and 
to accept the knowledge that ideal beauty lies beyond 
the most beautiful forms and ideal perfection beyond 
the most perfect words that art can imbue with life 
or inflame with colour ; an excellence that expression 
can never realise, that possession can never destroy. 

The nearer such an artist’s work comes to this 
abstract perfection of absolute beauty, the more clearly 
will he sec and the more gladly will he admit that it 
never can come so near as to close with it and find, 
as in things of meaner life, a conclusion set in the 
act of fruition to the sense of enjoyment, a goal fixed 
at a point attainable where the delight of spiritual 
desire may be consummated, and consumed in the 
moment of its consummation. A man of the second 
order of genius is of liis nature less quick to apprehend 
the truth that 

If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed tlic fcch'ng of dicir niastcrs' thoughts, 

and if one single and supreme poem could embody 
in distilled expression the spirit and the sense of 

every sweetness th.at inspired their hearts, 

Tiicir minds, and muses on admired themes. 

« 

there would remain behind all things attainable and 
expressible in sound or fonn or colour sontething 
that will not be expressed or attained, nor pass into 
tot. xn. Q , 
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the likeness of any perishable life ; but though all 
were done that all poets could do, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 

One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 

Which into words no virtue can digest. 

No poet ever came nearer than Marlowe to the 
expression of this inexpressible beauty, to the in- 
carnation in actual form of ideal perfection, to the 
embodiment in mortal music of immortal harmony ; 
and he it is who has left on record and on evidence 
to all time the truth that no poet can ever come 
nearer. The lesser artist, wdth less liberty of action, 
will be the likelier of the two to show less lo3^alty of 
submission to the eternal law's of thought w'hich find . 
their full and natural expression in the eternal canons 
of art. In him we shall find that intellectual energy 
has taken w'hat it can of the place and done w'hat it 
can of the work proper to ideal passion. This sub- 
stitution of an intellectual for an ideal end, of energetic 
mental action for passionate spiritual emotion as the 
means towards that end, is as good a test as may be 
taken of the difference in kind rather than in degree 
between the first and the second order of imaginative 
artists. By the change of instrument alone a critic 
of the higher class may at once verify the change of 
object. In almost every page of Chapman’s noblest 
work we discern the struggle and the toil of a pow'erful 
mind convulsed and distended as by throes of travail 
in the effort to achieve something that lies beyond 
the proper aim and the possible scope of that form 
of art within which it has set itself to work. The hard 
effort of a strong will, the conscious purpose of an 
earnest ambition, the laborious obedience to a resolute 
design is as perceptible in Jonson and Chapman as 
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in _ Shakespeare and in Marlowe is the instinct of 
spiritual harmony, the loyalty and the liberty of 
impulse and of work. The lesser poets are poets 
prepense ; the greater are at once poets of their own 
making and of nature’s, equidistant in their line of 
life from the mere singing-bird and the mere student. 

Of the first order we ma)' be sure that in any age 
or country the men that compose it must have been 
what they were, great as poets or artists, lyric or 
dramatic ; of the second order wc may well believe 
that in a different time or place the names which wc 
find written in its catalogue might have been dis- 
tinguished by other trophies than such as they now 
recall. And this, which may seem to imply a superior- 
ity of intellectual power, docs actually imply the 
reverse. Those arc not the greatest among men of 
whom wc can reasonably conceive that circumstance 
might have made them as great in some different 
way from that in which they walked ; tliosc arc not 
the highest poets or soldiers or statesmen whom it is 
possible or permissible to imagine as winning equal 
fame in some other field than their own, by the 
application to some other end of such energy and 
genius as made them great in the line which they 
were impelled to select at least as much by pressure 
of accident as by force of instinct, by the external 
necessity of chance as by (he interna! necessity of 
nature. Accident and occasion may be strongest 
with men of the second order; but with mind? of 
the first rank that which wc aill the impulse of nature 
is yet more strong than they. I doubt not that jonson 
might in another'age have sought and won distinction 
from the active life of soldiciship or of statecraft ; 

J take leave to doubt whether Shakespeare, had he 
sought it, would have won. 
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in his Shadow of Night. These in the list that follows are 
assigned to their proper places. The number of the page 
referred to on the left is that in England’s Parnassus ; the 
number on ,the right refers to the page in which the sarne 
passage appears in tlie first edition of Chapman’s collected 
poems. 


List of Passages extracted from Chapman’s Poems in ‘ England’s 
Parnassus; or, The Choicest Flowers of our Modem 


Poets’ 1600. 

PAGE • 

3. The golden chain of Homer’s high device . - 6 

9. Things senseless live by art, and rational die ... 77 
12. Sacred Beauty is the fruit of sight , . 29 

15, All excellence of shape is made for sight . . 33 

(In the next line E. P. reads ; 

‘ To be a beetle else were no defame.’) 

16, Rich Beauty, that each lover labours for . 30,31 

„ O Beauty, still thy empire swims in blood . . 31 

17, ^ Beauty enchasing love, love gaining beauty . • 29 

„ This Beauty fair “ is an enchantment made . ■ 29 

19. Beauty (in) heaven and earth this grace doth wn . 76 

20. O Beauty, how attractive is thy power ! . • 3 ^ 

21. So respected 

Was Bashfulness in Athens . . . . .86 

„ Preferment seldom graceth Bashfulness . . -83 


* E.P. has three misprints in this extract ; * gaining ’ for ‘ gracing,’ 
‘ conflict ’ for ' constant,’ ‘ time content ’ for ‘ true content ’ ; but in a later 
extract at p. 38 it gives the right reading, and cites the two first lines of the 
stanza following, which with the third and fourth are here omitted. It 
attempts, however, to correct two seeming errors in the fifth and sixth ; 
reading ‘ is ’ for ' in ’ and ‘ thrones ’ for ‘ thorns ’ ; but in the first instance 
the text will be found right if the punctuation be corrected by striking out 
the period at the end of the line preceding ; and ‘ thorns ’ may be taken to 
mean the harsh doctrines of the stoics subsequently referred to. In the 
ninth line of this unlucky stanza E.P. misprints ‘ grave ’ for ‘ graven.’ 

. ’ So E.P. for ‘ beauty’s f^r ’ ; and in v. s reads ‘ fault ’ for ‘ fate,’ and 
in V. 8 ‘ god self-love ’ for ' good self-love.’ 
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22. Hard it is 

To imitate a false and forged bliss 
„ Bliss not in height doth dwell 
38. Ail %vcalth and wisdom rests in true content^. 
40. Action is fiery valour’s sovereign good . 

47. Round-headed Custom th’ apoplexy is - 
56. In things without us no delight is sure . 

67* Fierce lightning from licr eyes 

68. Begin where lightness will, in shame it ends . 
108. Good gifts arc often given to men past good . 
no. King Amahhea was transformed by Jove 
120. Good deeds in case that lltcy be evil placed ^ . 
J41. Many use temples to set godly faces 
161. The ■* noblest born dame should industrio\i5 be 
164. Inclhistity is ever prostitute .... 
170. I'licy double life that dead things’ grief sustain 
172. Love is a golden bubble, full of dreams 
174, Love is a w.snlon famine, rich in food . 

178. I.X)vc laws and judges hath in fee , 
iSo. Love paints his longings in sweet virgins' eyes 
381. Trilling attempts no serious acts advance 
1S3. Pure love, said she, the purest grace [utrsues . 
19O. Wiat doth juahe man without the p.ifts of men 
397. Lil.e .as rude pitinters that contend to show . 
39S. Hymen that now is god of nujtiial rights ^ 

,, Before them on on altar he presented 
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PAGE 


PAGE 


z6o. 

271. 


273 - 

274. 


285. 

292. 

91 

295 - 

9) 

297. 

303- 


305- 

308. 

312. 


2H- 


198, In Athens^ 

The custom was that every maid did tvear 
208. The mind hath in itself “ a deity ... 

,, That mind most is beautiful and high 
221 . We must in matters moral quite reject . 

230. Too much desire to please pleasure divorces 
Like 2 as a glass is an inanimate eye 
None is so poor of sense and eyne 
To whom a soldier doth not shine 
No elegancie * can beautify . 

Everj^ good motion that tlie soul awakes 
As Phoebus throws 

His beams abroad though he in clouds be closed 
(These two are attributed to Spenser in E.P.) 

Time’s golden thigh 
Upholds the flowery body of the earth . 

Virtue makes honour, as the soul dotli sense . 

Joy graven in sense like snow in water wastes 
Good vows are never broken with good deeds 
We know not how to vow till love unblind us 
Use makes things nothing huge, and huge things 
nothing ........ 

Wisdom and the sight of heavenly things 
Shines not so clear as earthly vanities 

{Blind Beggar of Alexandria, vol. i. p. 2.) 
Best loves are lost for wit, when men blame fortune . 
Words well placed move things were never 

thought 

Their virtues mount like billows to the skies 
Women were made for this intent, to put us into pain 
(Warner’s Albion’s England.) 

Women never 
Love beauty in their sex, but envy ever . 


86 

15 

16 
32 

28 

74 

45 

44 

? 


74 


72 

32 

72 

76 

76 

32 


32 

32 

? 


83 


^ These two words are interpolated by the editor of E.P. 

» So E.P. for ‘ herself.* 

’ So E.P. for ‘ For ’ ; and in the next verse ‘ outwardly ’ for ‘ inwardlv.’ 
* So E.P. for ‘ elegance.’ 
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314- 

121 , 

324- 

3SS- 

35fi- 

366. 


372- 

379- 

395* 

399- 

407. 

409. 

n 

417- 


424- 


Women are most won when men merit least ^ 
Nothing doth tlic world so full of > mischief fill 
The gentle humorous night 
Implies 2 her middle course, and the sharp east 
With a brace of silver hinds 
Nature’s bright e^'esight, and the world’s fair soul 
Amongst this gamesome cresv is .seen . 

In flower}’ season of the year 
(With twolincs prefixed .atbottom of preceding page- 
’]'he tenth of Alarch when Aries received 
Dan Phrebus’ mys into his horned head.) 

Day’s king, God of undaunted verse 
All suddenly a light of twenty hues . . ; 

She lay, and seemed a flood of diamani . ; 

(Omitting ' Now Ovid's imisc — to ina5:e me better.') 
Their solt young cheek-balls to the eye . 

To make the wondrous power of love appear . 
Then ‘ cast she off her robe and stood tJjKtpht 
Herewith she rose, like the autumnal star 
Sec where she issuer, in her beauty’s ponip 
Her hair was loose, and ’bout her shouiderr hnng 
Like * as a taper Inirning in the dark 
Now as when heaven is mufllcd with the vapours 
As when Jove at once from cast to 
/\.s .she was |i>oking in n gl.'-'S , 

{}!a glass in the text.) 
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469, In little time these ladies found . . . . 47 

481. (Misprinted 465). In that mead-proud-making 

grass ....... 4^> 4 ^' 

485. A soft enflowered bank embraced the fount . . 23 

488. Grim Melampus with the Etluop’s feet . . 13 

There are thus in this anthology no less than eighty-one 
extracts ascribed to Chapman, besides two of 'svhich one is 
known and the other suspected to be the work of his hand 
these are wrongly assigned to Spenser. At the time of this 
publication Chapman was in his forty-second year ; he had 
published but two plays and three volumes of verse, the third 
being his continuation of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander. Of 
the eighty-three passages numbered above, thirty-two are 
taken from this poem, twenty-five from Ovid’s Banquet of 
Sense, ten from The Shadozo of Night, eight from The Contention 
of Phillis and Flora, a quaint and sometimes a graceful version 
into the Elizabethan dialect of a Latin or more probably a 
quasi-Latin poem ascribed by Ritson to one of the most famous 
among mediasval masters ; one is taken from the first scene of 
his first play, one is spurious, and six (including the passage 
wrongly referred in a former list to Ovid’s Banquet of Sense), 
whether spurious or genuine, have yet to be traced to their 
true source. In his critical memoir of Marlowe {Works, vol. i. 
p. Ivii, ed. 1850), Mr. Dyce observes that ‘ the editor of 
England’s Parnassus appears never to have resorted to manu- 
script sources ’ ; and if, as is of course most probable, the 
supposition of that great scholar and careful critic be well 
founded, tve must conclude that these passages, as well as the 
more precious and exquisite fragment of a greater poet which 
called forth this remark from his editor, were extracted b}' 
Allot from some printed book or books long lost to human 
sight. One small but noticeable extract of two lines and a 
half descriptive of midnight is evidently, I think, from a lost 
play. The taste of the worthy person who compiled this 
first English anthology was remarkable apparently for its 
equal relish of good verse and bad ; but we may be grateful 
that it was by no means confined to the more popular and 
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dominant authors of his age, such as Spenser and Sidney ; 
since his faculty of miscellaneous admiration has been the 
means of preserving many curious fragments of fine or quaint 
verse, and occasionally a jewel of such price as the fragment 
of Marlowe which alike for tone of verse and tunc of thought 
so vividly recalls Shelley’s poem, The Ouestiott, written in 
the same metre and spirit, that one is tempted to dream that 
some particles of the ‘ predestined plot of dust and soul ' 
which had once gone to make up the elder must have been 
used again in the composition of the younger poet, who in 
fiery freedom of thought and speech was like no other of our 
greatest men but Marlowe, and in that as in his choice of 
tragic motive was so singularly like this one. 
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It is no less singular than certain that the farhe of. 
no English poet can ever have passed through more 
alternate variations of notice and neglect than that 
of the most temperate, studious, and conscientious 
of the successors of Shakespeare. In his own day 
Massinger would seem to have received, if not such 
honours as English lovers of dramatic poetry might 
think due to him in such days as ours, yet undoubtedly 
very much more recognition than was accorded to 
poets of far purer and more potent inspiration. Ford, 
as a master of perverse or noble passion, of stately, 
style and severe fervour in presentation or suggestion 
of condensed and subdued tragedy, stands far above 
him : Tourneur stands higher than Ford ; and 
Webster, if compared to them, is as Shakespeare if 
compared with Webster. But if Massinger cannot 
be classed as a poet with the least of these, it is no less 
certain that the best of them cannot be ranked as an 
artist, I do not say equal, but comparable to Massinger. 
That, as Coleridge said, he is ‘ always entertaining ’ 
— that ‘ his plays have the interest of novels ’ — is but 
one of the excellent qualities which make the long 
eclipse of his fame so inexplicable. After the Restora- 
tion, when Jonson and Fletcher were set beside or 
above Shakespeare, Massinger was held unworthy of 
so much as a bare mention in the numerous and 
elaborate critical essays of the representative poet and 
critic of his age. Yet the subjects and the humours 
of Jonson’s comedies must then as now have seemed 
far more obsolete, more stiff with old-fashioned wit 
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and rusty with old-world allusions, than the less 
personal and satirical comedy of Massinger ; wliile 
the only qualities in which Fletcher excels him beyond 
all question or comparison are the qualities of poetr}' 
and fancy. And it will hardly be contended that 
these can have appealed with any particular force or 
likelihood of success to the admiring contemporaries 
of Ethcrege and Wycherley. On the other hand, 
coherence of composition, dexterity of plot, and 
harmony of parts arc qualities whicii distinguish the 
best comedies of the Restoration beyond most of those 
belonging to the earlier and nobler period of English 
drama : and in these the best work of Massinger is 
pre-eminent above that of his more inspired and 
impulsive rivals. And yet it was not till the opening 
of the nineteenth century that his claims to honour 
or to notice were adequately or generally acknowledged. 
The two previous editions of his collected works, 
now onh' known even to the special student tlsrougii 
the stripping and whipping inflicted by (jifford on 
their editor, would seem to have attracted hut little 
general attention, 'riictc is indeed one memorable 
passage in the most delightful if not the most invalu- 
able book bequeathed to us by that cenfttry, which 
proves that one great moralist of those days must 
liavc laid to heart the moral tc.aching of this neglected 
poet. ‘ Infidelity,’ observes Mr, James Bosuril— 
wliose wife may possibly have agreed witli him t its 
wiiich ease the* uomcstfc atmosphere of .^tniiinleck 
must Jiave been liable to occ.isional <!bturb:inre-- 
' infidelity is by no mv.sns a ligiit offence in a Ini: band ; 
because i\ must Insrt a drheate stt.'.rhnu’ri{, in vhirh 
a mutual c-ijnssancy is implied, witls micIi rtfuicd 
sentimesit? as M.usjngcr haa exhibited in In’-- play 
of The Pkiitre' 
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But when the conscientious devotion of Gifford 
had fairly brought Massinger to the front, and estab- 
lished his claims to notice and admiration as difficult 
to exaggerate and impossible to ignore, the reaction 
in his favour which set in and swept forward must at 
first seem almost astonishing to those who know any- 
thing of the greater dramatic poets with whom he 
must be compared — I do not say, with whom he 
challenges comparison ; for the modest dignity of 
his self-respecting reser\’^e precludes the notion of a 
challenge. It became a question, among men to 
whom the names at least of Marlowe and Webster 
should have been known if not familiar, whether 
Massinger ought not to take precedence, as a dramatic 
poet, of Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher — and tliere- 
fore of all other imaginable rivals in the race for the 
first seat beneath Shakespeare’s. The tj'^pic Hallam, 
who thought Racine ‘ next to Shakespeare among all 
the moderns,’ gave upwards of five pages to Massinger, 
and less than two to Webster. And in our own day 
the process of reaction or, retribution has been carried 
so far that a critic so immeasurably superior to Hallam 
in literary intelligence and ability as Leslie Stephen 
has brought to bear upon the fame of Massinger so 
heavy^ and so well-directed a batter}^ of adverse or 
depreciatory^ remarks that no student of tlie writer 
attacked can pretend to ignore the breaches made 
in the outworks of his reputation by the artillery of 
so formidable an assailant. To me, indeed, it seems 
impossible or futile to dispute the truth of his main 
contention. The student of dramatic poetry as it 
existed in the age which we call the age of Shakespeare 
will undoubtedly feel, when he comes to the time of 
Massinger, that he has come to the turning of the 
tide. The ebb may at first seem all but imperceptible : 
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yet he cannot but perceive, if perception be possible 
at all to him, that the inevitable reflux has reluctantly 
but steadily begun ; that nothing more must be looked 
for witich may bear comparison, I do not say witii 
the masterpieces of Marlowe, Shakespeare, or Webster, 
but with the masterpieces of Tourneur, Middleton, 
or Beaumont. 

What Fletcher could do, when left alone, may not 
yet be altogether beyond the reach of ambitious 
emulation : tragedies as good as Valcntinian or The 
Double Marriage, if no comedies as good as Monsieur 
Thomas or The Spanish Curate, may yet be hoped lor 
— ^not without diffidence and misgiving ; biit the 
golden has given place to the silver ago of English 
drama. This cannot be denied ; but the silver age 
of English drama would eclipse the golden age of 
dramatic poetry in any other nation of modern times. 
And when Leslie Stephen objects to the admircr.s of 
hlassingcr that his morality is morbid, and proceeds 
to enforce this objection by' the unimpeachable remaric 
that a man who has ‘ a vivid perception of realities 
and a masculine grasp of facts ’ ‘ will not represent 
vice as so ugly' that it can have no charms, so foolish 
that it can never be plausible, or so unlucky tiial it 
c.an never be triumphant,’ his reader will remember 
that wc have only' to turn to the text of Massinger for 
evidence no less unimpeachable that the poet was of 
the same opinion as his critic. Luke and Overreach, 
the two typical villains of hlassingcr s invention, art- 
ax charming to those whom they seek to fasemate, 
as plausilrlc to those wliom they seek to inycigir, ai' 
triumphant in their good luck till the crash of retribu- 
tion falls on them, as Goncril or Hliylock, a'? Ktg.m 
or lago, as Edmund or as Richard. 

On tlie other hand, it must be allowed that ic 
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Stephen has hit the weak point of Massinger’s pro- 
verbial morality when he strikes at the sentimental 
and rhetorical assumption or affectation of belief in 
the power of sentiment and I'hetoric to work miraeles 
impossible in nature. It is certain that the morality 
which ‘ makes villains condemn themselves, because 
such a practice would save so much trouble to judges 
and moralists,’ and ‘ fancies that a little rhetoric will 
change the heart as well as the passing mood,’ is a 
morality which ‘ becomes necessarily effeminate.’ If 
Massinger s morality were altogether or were mainly 
of such a kind — I do not question that it sometimes 
^®~~tbis epithet would be too lenient and too temperate 
to define its imperfection or its default. Such an 
adjective as Catholic or papistical would be more 
appropriate, and would scarcely be too severe. But 
1/ cannot think — ^^vhen allowance is made for the 
n^essities of stage effect — that this charge can be 
taiwy or even plausibly maintained . When the element 
K religion or thaumaturgic theology is 

i rnake part of the poetic structure or 
mirahw dramatic movement, such monstrous 

tfip must be accepted as part of 

sDectetft-Q the imagination of readers or 

l^ss reoutahip they are accepted, under 

theol(j|ians*^of ihetutter gibbering 

and aisalisfying dement 

is not firnnrrUt t i ^,9 compulsoity conversion 

S consSn?e or';, that tL re^mlsions 

hlassinaer subiert<? tf' impulse to which 

Stephe? ^ reprisents^ ^ Leslie 

those wh6 undergo thei^^or f ' 

and speak like the through them move 

the pulpit Or the staE^ fn P^PP^ts of 

1^ c stage. In the play which heads the 
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collected works of Massinger the n „„ 

of miraculous or transcendent emotion or 1 . 

is of course the inevitable law of action an P , 

which impels hither and thither the agen s ^ 

the patients of the stor}^ The only tjEg 

from it are tyrants or slaves— brutal , 

Sapritius or bestial clowns like the 

buffoons who disfigure the backgr^nd of a 

work of art. But the parts of Diocletian and ns 

daughter, which are mainly to be attri u . 

temperate and cautious hand of Massinger, 

with' so much artistic rescue E“Oti -nse Jhat 

We can only stare and gasp when w 

Hartley Coleridge’s opinion ‘ the superhu . 

obduracy, and blasphemy of the 5 u’ ^yould 

Princess Artemia herself, one 'vould think j^uKi 

make an atheist shudder.’ The neiw , . ^ 
an atheist must in that case be as se 

chcek-I will not say, of a to which 

most abandoned and hardened lipc 

all moralists know how ptovctb'aHy ^ 

bring the shamefaced herself trcacher- 

1 hts unfortunate princess, on nnaing rather 

ously betrayed arid befooled, breaks ou^ 



■ blasphemies ’ in the P’^y- "routrage^ievcllcd 'at 
we are to understand insult an_ KvKhe Christian 
the religion of others, arc those aim . forefathers. 

Mini an^d her satellites at 1"“ Sm.h historic- 

And this form of blasphemy is of course lioin 

aliv and dramatically justifiable. unlike that of 

The style of Massinger--n "‘Jg „r of Popc : 

any other English poet j„ij?,itable In- pantsiies, 

as tempting to imitators as it is i 


YOU. XU. 
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and as apparently easy as it is really difficult to re- 
produce — is already recognisable in its fullest develop- , 
ment of rhetoric and metre throughout those scenes 
of The Virgin Martyr in which his steadfast and 
equable hand is easily and unquestionably to be 
traced. It is radically and essentially unlike the style 
of his rivals : it is more serviceable, more businesslike, 
more eloquently practical, and more rhetorically 
effusive — ^but never effusive beyond the bounds of 
effective rhetoric — than the style of any Shakespearean 
or of any Jonsonian dramatist. And in the second 
play on the list of Massinger’s we find this admirably 
supple and fluent and impeccable style — as incapable 
of default from its own principle or ideal of expression 
as it is incapable of rising, like Webster’s or even like 
Dekker’s, to a purer note of poetry or a clearer atmo- 
sphere of passion — ^not less complete and rounded, 
not less pliant and perfect, than in the first act of 
The Virgin Martyr ', ‘ as fine an act,’ said Coleridge, 
as I remember in any pla 5 \’ That great poet’s 
memory must have been somewhat shaken by indulg- 
ence in the excesses of a theosophist and a druggard 
when he could not remember as fine an act or a far 
finer act in the plays of one Shakespeare, of one, 

J orison, or of one Beaumont : ignorant as he seems 
to have been of what others remember at the mention 
names as Marlowe, Webster, Tourneur, 
Middleton, and Ford. And his opinion that ‘ Mas- 
singer often deals in exaggerated passion ’ is but ill 
^pported by the instance he cites in support of it. 
ihe author of Remorse — not quite so good a play as 
Ihe Unnatural Coinbat — was convinced that the pro- 
tagonist of this tragedy, ‘ however he may have had ■ 
the i^oral will to be so wicked, could never have 
actually done all that he is represented as guilty of 
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without losing his senses. He would have been, in 
fact, mad.’ He is represented as guilty of the murder 
by poison of a wife whose sufferings impel their son 
to seek his father’s life in a duel which results in the 
death of the patricidal champion of his mother ; and 
afterw'ards as overcome by an incestuous _ passion 
for a daughter whom he has not seen^ since her 
childhood, and whose nubile beauty excites in his 
savage and sensual nature an emotion agaiiist which 
he struggles with more resolution, and with more 
abhorrence of a temptation so inhuman and un- 
natural, than might have been expected from so 
unscrupulous a ruffian. This is doubtless a tragic 
record enough ; but to say that it is the record of 
a lunatic is mere foolishness — a confession of pre- 
sumptuous ignorance as to the darker elements of 
human character. A less defensible point is the 
occasional conventionality of expression ; Massinger, 
though by no means generally inclined to pedantry 
or to rant, is liable now and then, for lack of imagin- 
ative passion, to stiffen and -weaken his style with the 
bombast and the platitude of cheap classical rhetoric 
—the commonplace tropes and flourishes of the 
sdioolroom or the schools. * Blusterino- Boreas ’ and 
.Eolus with his stormy issue make their appearance 
when not only is there ‘ no need of such vamty ’ but 
nben their intrusion chifls and deadens the tragic 
effect and the poetic plausibility at which the miter 
inust be supposed to aim. Compare the last deciama- 
tjon of Malcfort with any one of all those put fay C\ri! 

ffpz 

as de,.cn-i„g „f ^ 

- id confer on the most brilliant 
Psssjonate and tragic verse 
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which could be attempted in a foreign language by 
the most ^ accomplished and the most able scholar : 
Tourneur s would recall the passion and the perfec- 
tion, the fervour and the splendour and the harmony, 
which even we at this distance of time, and through 
the twilight of a dead language, can recognise in the 
dialogue or the declamation of ^schylus himself. 

On the other hand, the grim, narrow, sardonic. 
Immour of Cyril Tourneur is not comparable with 
the excellent comedy which lightens and relieves the 
fiery darkness and horror of this vehement and high- 
flown tragedy. The career of the chief comic per- 
sonage IS really worthy to be compared with that of 
almost any one among Fletcher’s comic heroes ; and 
this IS very high praise. Massinger’s deficiency in 
wit would seem to have blinded most of his critics 
to die excellence of his humour ; which, if less buoyant 
and spontaneous than Fletcher’s in the exuberance . 
ot Its exultation, is at least as plausible and coherent 
® elicity of Its invention. All that Coleridge says 

r 7 such figures of mere burlesque 

as that ot the buffoon suitor in T/ie Maid of Honour 
IS no ess true and rational than pointed and incisive ; 

absurd to excite any emotion 
pnno-pnV 1 °^' that of compassion for a 

Swrl?- O’" "defect. But such figures as 

Borachia in a latlr work, 

“IgSCmou? ™'‘ ““ 

The objection raised by Coleridee echopd hv 
Hazhtt, and re-echoed by Leslie Stephen that the 

ipt \o° talf ^o^lh Massinpr’s invention are 

?Mnk of ttm others would talk or 

tliink ot them is too often but too well gronndpri 

‘Massmger,’ says Coleridge, ‘and all inleS bli , 
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Shakespeare * (a sweeping impeachment whicii proves 
only the wide range of the critic’s ignorance), ‘ take a 
dislike to their own characters, and spite themselves 
ufTon them by making them talk like fools or monsters.’ 
His obsequious backbiter Hazlitt, our English pre- 
cursor or prototype of Saintc-Bcuve, follows suit 
with the remark cited by Leslie Stephen, that Mas- 
singer’s villains appear like drunkards or madmen. 
This objection is supported by Leslie Stephen with 
far more cogency and felicity of argument than either 
Hazlitt or Coleridge had brought to bear on it. J he 
passage in which he presses and enforces his impeach- 
ment of Massinger on the ground of moral and 
dramatic veracity is too effective to be passed over or 
evaded by any champion or advocate who might think 
fit to undertake the defence of the poet. I he 'rants 
of Overreach, he admits, ‘ are singularly forcible, but 
they arc clearly what other people would think about 
him, not what he would really tliink, still k'ss wh^^^ 



is a description of a wicked man irtnn outMde , .mf 
wickedness seen from outside is genenilK unrca.s''n- 
able and preposterous. When it i.« converted, by 
simple alteration of pronouns, into the villains onn 
account of himself, the internal lope xvluch serses 
a.s a pretext dis.appear.s, and lut becomes a mere 

There is so much truth in tins that I am mu dispm.pl 
to inquire whether there may noxhc s-omctning m be 
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unnatural and inhuman inconsistency. Massinger was 
only too lamentably inclined to let moral or theatrical 
considerations prevail over the claims of dramatic or 
poetic harmony. The preacher or the scene-shifter 
supplants the poet or the playwright after a fashion 
so palpable or so primitive that we are disposed to 
condone, on comparison, the worst offences of Fletcher 
against the laws of resthetic or intelligent art. For 
in Fletcher’s work the levity of treatment is in keeping 
with the spontaneity of style ; with -the brightness 
and lightness of fancy, the headlong ease and ener- 
getic idleness of irresponsible improvisation. But in 
Massinger the sense of an artist’s responsibility to 
himself and to those who are to judge of his work 
IS so singularly and so admirably evident that it 
would be rather an injustice than an indulgence to 
extenuate his errors on the plea of carelessness or 
■ fatigue. And therefore, supposing that I 

wished, I should find it as impossible to impugn 
as to reinforce Leslie Stephen’s impeachment of the 
dramatist who represents his Sforza in the finest 
scene of the play as a hero, and in all the other scenes 
ot the play as a miserable and morbid egotist. But 
w en we are told that this play ‘ may be described 
as a variation upon the theme of Othello’ we can 
only reply that it might more truthfully be described 
variation upon the theme of The Comedy of 

frS’ % of Windsor, or The Taming 

of the Shrew. Each one of these has some minor 
point in common with it; irritability on the wife’s 
part, jealousy on the husband’s, or violence of temper 
actual or assumed— on either part. But Othello, 
Je most unsuspicious and the most unselfish though 
the most passionate and the most sensitive of mil, 
has almost as much in common with his destroyer 
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as with the covetous and murderous egotist w ho ie.i\ ls 
orders for his wfe to be assassinated if he sl\ould 
happen to fall in battle. 

In spite of this radical and central blemish. The 
Duke of Milan is a nobly written and an admirably 
constructed play. To do justice to its excellence, 
we should compare it, not with Othclh—* which,’ 
in the classic phrase of Euclid, ‘ is absurd ’ — hut 
with Ford’s ‘ variation ’ on the same theme in his 
abortive tragedy of Love's Sacrifice. Ford was, in 
the main, a greater tragic poet than Massinger ; hut 
the blemish which disfigures the elder poet's work 
W’ould be imperceptible in the work of his junior. 
The action of Ford’s play, like the action of Massinger V, 
revolves on the jarring hinges of jealousy and intrigue, 
malevolence and revenge ; but the trc.atment is puerile 
in its pcrt’crsity, while the characters arc prcpo.^tcrous 
in their incoherence. Massinger’s tmgedy, whatever 
objection may be taken to this or that point in it, i.-, 
a high and iiannoniotis work of art. 

Flit on turning to his next piav we find the p'w t 
on ground more thoroughly .suited to his genius th.in 
the ground of pure or predominant tragedy. 'J'he 
Bomhtiait is the first, ns it i*^ with one exception tltc 
best, of Mas.sincor'.s rom.antie pkay.'. : tragic in dinnit) 
of style, but hapjn- in consummation of event, fti 
tin's held of w'ork liis hand is surer and steadier ih.an 
Fletcher’s ; if it has not all Fletcher’s grace and c.i'-e 
and lightne-s of touch, its treatment of .-tthjrc; i‘ 
more serious, Us gr.i<p of character mine ijnn. if. 


method of execution moje cometentnm'^ .vkI fUMte 
compo.^cd. I Ic s.'tcfsficc.t little where Fletcher riliccs 
much to i'tU'CUiun.d and thc.uritv.l efiict; fic L 
evidentiv and deeph in eamwt where Fletcher '»\m 
to hr thanking ji'.-rtsuy ef rlKUaje.d or .•cenh'rl ^!! pF-v. 
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Compare the famous declamation of Pisander against 
slavery, in the second scene of the fourth act of this 
play, with the noble address of Csesar to the severed 
head of Pompey in the first scene of the second act 
of The False One, The style of Massinger is sermoni 
propior — nearer the level of eloquent prose : _ but_ it 
has a deeper and a graver note of masculine sincenty 
in the measured earnestness of its appeal than any 
that we find in the rushing ripples and the swirling 
eddies of Fletcher’s effusive and impetuous rhetoric. 

And here rather than elsewhere we may consider 
the claims of the noble tragic poem which the in- 
appreciable devotion of Mr. Bullen rescued for the 
careful study and the grateful enjoyment of all its 
readers. The tragedy of Sir John van Olden Barnavelt, 
if it be indeed the work of Massinger and Fletcher, 
now that the date so plausibly assigned to it by its, 
editor has happily been confirmed by such evidence 
as proves it no less accurate than plausible, ought 
henceforward to be printed at the head of Massinger^s 
works. I must confess that on a first reading of this 
play I was hardly prepared to accept so confident a 
conclusion and so absolute an assertion as to the 
irrefragable certainty of its authorship with a faith as 
unqualified or a conviction so positive as Mr. Bullen ’s. 
But it seems to me now that his confidence was more 
justifiable than I thought it at first sight ; that the hand 
of Massinger is as unmistakable in the two opening 
scenes as the hand of Fletcher in the third . Massinger 
reappears at the opening of the second act : his 
vigorous eloquence and his inveterate mannerism, 
his constant abundance of reciprocal argument and 
his occasional flaccidity of collapsing verse, could 
hardly be better exemplified than here. Such a 
nerveless and invertebrate line as this — ‘ I love a 
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soldier, and all I can do,’ or this — ‘ Upon his favour, 
twill take from his pride,' or this — ‘ How much you 
promise, to win the old soldiers ’ — is a characteristic 
and a grievous example of Massinger’s besetting sin 
as a versifier ; a sin \Vhich charity might explain but 
not excuse as the result of a too studious effort to 
bring the metrical language of the boards into the 
closest possible conformity witli the actual language 
of real life. The scene is nevertheless a fine early 
example of Massinger’s rhetorical and dialectic ability. 

' Phis tunc goes manly,’ the student will say to him- 
self on weighing the solid and vigorous verse with 
the eloquent and effective reasoning on both sides, 
and the spirited altercation which succeeds it. 

In the next scene it becomes evident that to dis- 
tinguish between the blended styles of Fletcher and 
Massinger is a far harder and more delicate ta.sk than 
to distinguish between the confronted styles of Shake- 
speare and Fletcher, In the last scene, for example, 
of The Txen Noble Kiusmen, the reader stands con- 
victed of eyeless and car!c.ss incompetence wlu) emnot 
see at once and say for certain where Shakespeare 
breaks off, where Fletcher strikes in, and again wliere 
l^hakcspcnrc resumes ami winds up the broken thread 
of tragic harmony ; but here, if FIcteher shoultl ever 
be somewhat less exuberant and femd or Mas'-inger 
a little less self-controlled and staid than usual, it 
becomes a matter of some difiiculty to dfstinguisf! the 
swifter frtmt the steadier current in this noble stream 
of song. Bui on the whole I take the second .-rene 
of the .second act— an cxcellrn* interlude of conifdy 
■—to be more probably Massingers than I'letclirr 5, 
'Fhe vein of humour. *thc «*■? of di-ilorue, t.hc srn- 
lentimts turns of phra'^c. ib.c Mtire on fettuninc pre- 
tension and its cackling erj- for A\onHms right-, arc 
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all of such a nature as to remind us rather of such 
comedies as The City Madam than of such comedies 
as Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. To Massinger I 
should also assign, on similar grounds to these, the 
authorship of the five short scenes following, full of 
spirit and movement, which conclude this vivid and 
animated second act. 

An ounce of proof is worth a pound of assertion.', 
and no more typical example of Massinger’s dramatic 
style could be chosen than the speech of Bamavelt 
(Act ii. Scene i) after the refusal of the foreign naer- 
cenaries to support the enterprise of his party against 
the authority of the Prince of Orange : — 

Oh, 1 am lost with anger 1 are we fain 
So low from what we were, that we dare hear 
This from our servants and not punish it ? 
aVhere is the terror of our name, our power 
That Spain with fear hath felt in both his Indies ? 

We are lost for ever, and from freemen grown 
Slaves so contemptible as no worthy prince, 

That would have men, not sluggish beasts, his servants. 
Would e’er vouchsafe the owning. Now, my friends, 

I call not on your furtherance to presence 
The lustre of my actions ; let me witlr them 
Be ne’er remembered, so this government, 

Your wives, your lives and liberties be safe ; 

And therefore, as you would be what you are. 

Freemen and masters of what yet is yours. 

Rise up against this tyrant, and defend 
With rigour what too gentle lenit)’^ 

Hath almost lost. 

In the qualities of passion and pathos, of poetic 
imagination and distinction of style, instinctive choice 
of inspired expression and exquisite phrase, Massinger 
has many superiors : in purity and lucidity of dignified 
eloquence he has none. But the eloquence of Fletcher, 
if less masculine and less thoughtml, has something 
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of a more poetic quality about it — more impulse and 
vehemence of impetuous and unpremedilaicd effusion. 
The first scene of the third act is a magnificent example 
of liis best .st}dc ; indeed, if style were evciything 
in dramatic poetry, we could not but agree with 
Mr. Bullcn that ‘ it shows us Flctclicr at lii.s highCvSt ’ ; 
but this vc^' act, if I mistake not, shows us even 
higher qualities in tlic genius of Fletcher than such 
as can be displayed by the splendid style of even such 
noble declamation as this ; — 

1 never knew tn flatter, to kneel b.asciy, 

And beg from him a smile owes me an honour. 

Ye arc wrclclies, poor starved wrctchcn, fed on crumb:. 

That he flings to ye from your own aljund.ioce : 

Wretched and slavish people ye arc hccotitc, 

'rii.at feel the griping yoke, and yet l>ow' to it. 

What is this m.sn, this Prince, this God ye make now, 

Hut what our hands have moulded, wronglu to fa'^iiion, 

.\nd by our conswnl labours given a life to ? 

.Vnd must we f.ill before him now, adore him, 

Blow all we c.m tn fill his sails witli greatne?'. r 
Worship the im.ige we set up oursebes ? 

Put f.itc into his hand ? into iih will 

Our lues .md fortunes ? howl .-ind cry to our own tl.u% 

‘ Be merciful, O prince ’ r O pitied pcopFc I 

That in the next .‘^ccnc Mas<ingcr agaitt rcfurnc-. the 
pl.tce latclv supplied by h'lctchcr i have no uiarc 
doubt than Mr. Ilullen has. In this pl.-ty, earlte.- in 
d.atc than any other extant frotn his h.and, we liiul 
that at the age of thirty-five, three ytatri before the 
publicatiojt ol The lYrg/;.’ .T/o-rfvr, his ftyle wre' not 
tmiy fonned but fixed ; there is no c.hange, no 
fication, no dcvclopniir.i jterceptiblc in atty one <‘f 
liis many Later work”. We find an exact hane-ojiy 
or r.ulivr identity of style bclwectt the ianenan; and 
vcn<tfication <‘f du* rccnvvs which are tdr, t^iudv -uid 
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indisputably Fletcher’s and the language and versifica- 
tion of the scenes undoubtedly written by Fletcher 
in the play already mentioned, which the all but 
irrefragable judgment of Mr. Dyce assigned to the 
joint authorship of Massinger and Fletcher, and which 
must probably have appeared about the same tirne 
as the yet nobler work which we are now engaged in 
examining. The False One is full of brilliant and 
powerful writing ; but, like the tragedy of Bar7ia‘velt, 
it is admirable rather on that score than for con- 
structive or impressive merit as a dramatic poem ; 
the persons represented are rather mouthpieces for 
fine verse than charaeters of living men or women ; 
the development of the story is somewhat lamely 
and loosely conducted or evolved, and the upshot 
is consequently less effective than it should and than 
it would have been if the play had been built up or 
pieced together after a more dramatic and a more 
workmanlike fashion. Beaumont, we cannot doubt, 
would have looked to this more carefully than did 
the brother in art whom he had left to lament the loss 
of the younger and greater partner in their poetic 
firm just three years before the certain date of Barnavelt 
and the probable date of The False 0?ie. And we 
should not have had to observe and to lament a radical 
defect in these noble scenes, full as they are of magnifi- 
cent eloquence and mastery in dramatic debate : we 
should not have been left in doubt, we should not 
have had to ask ourselves, in perplexity if not with 
irritation, whether we, the intended spectators or the 
actual readers of this play, were expected by the 
authors to sympathise with the calm and patriotic 
moderation of the Prince or with the fiery and in- 
temperate enthusiasm of the Advocate. 

To hold the balance equally and fairly between 
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the extreme or excessive assertions or pretensions of 
principle or opinion on either side of a political or 
historical question may be the noblest aim and the 
highest honour of a constitutional historian : it cannot 
be the sole or the final object of a dramatic poet. 
Shakespeare, from the democratic or ochlocratic point 
of view, may have been as wrong as Haziitt and 
Hallam thought him — as unjust to the plebeians and 
the tribunes of historical or legendary Rome : but 
the tragedy of Coriolamis^ in consequence and not in 
spite of that hypothetical iniquity, is a superb and 
perfect work of art. But here, where wc listen 
alternately to two equally eloquent pleader.s of whom 
we know nothing but that they arc equal in eloquence, 
wc feel that the demand made on our imagination, 
our interest, and our firith is somewhat unreasonable 
in its exactions. Wc cannot listen with equal con- 
fidence to the orators on either side ; and beyond the 
effect of their eloquence wc arc sliov.n no rca<^on, 
wc arc given no hint, why <mr sympathies should I'c 
onltstcd on this .side or on that. And this is so serious 


and so deep a defect in the conception as well as in 
the composition of a dramatic poem that we might 
too justly apply to this otherwise most athuirablr 
mastcrjucce the words in which BarnaveU (.'wt i. 
Scene 3) replies to tlie Prince's threatening 
tion ofA'. cure for his errors which would rnal.c hitn 
sirrink, anti shake, too -shake off Ins hea.J. ‘ You 
are too weak s' the Isams, sir,' retort.s the Advocate t 
and this noble poem, considered either as a work of 
art or as a stu<iv of chanicier, is sojuev, hat ’ tf«o weak 


i* the h.injs unrertasn in itn bearing c 
equivocal in sis csfect* . Ffetclu-t never tit 
outgrew this ingrained ssuiimitv of !,i‘ ren 
find him to the vcr. hrst only luWe, 
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mere weakness of handling or uncertain^ of design, 
to such error or such perversity as impairs or effaces 
the effect intended : his heroes swagger like cravens, 
his constancy is unstable as water, and his chastity 
is more immodest than wantonness itself. 

But of Massinger we may confidently and thankfully 
affirm that no such accusation can reasonably be 
brought against any of his later and unassisted plays. 
And to him we must assign the credit of introducing 
the most beautiful and pathetic figure in all this 
populous tragedy of Barnavelt : though it is to 
Fletcher that we must pay homage and give thanks 
for the lovely later scene in which this little figure 
reappears. In the second scene of the third act the 
rhetoric is as characteristic of Massinger as the metrical 
construction and fusion of the verses. The style of 
the scenes immediately following is all but unmistak- 
able as Fletcher’s. The very fine one in Avhich 
Leidenberch confesses to Barnavelt his previous 
revelation of their secrets is written exactly in the 
same running hand, so to speak — ^with the same 
impetuous fluency and vehemence of verse, which 
we find in such typical plays of Fletcher’s as The 
Loyal Subject and The Humorous Lieutenant. Not 
only by the headlong rush and exuberance of the 
metre, the headlong violence and fervour of the 
dialogue, but by the sensational sophistry and the 
passionate paradox of the reasoning by which Barnavelt 
impels into suicide the penitent b^etrayer of his trust, 
we recognise beyond all possibility of mistake the 
hand of the English Euripides. The short scene 
which follows is as evidently an interlude inserted 
by Massinger between two scenes of Fletcher’s : 
his curious and vexatious addiction to th-^ if the 
ablative absolute — ^a Latinising habit ^ , i, 1 
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and suggestive of a recurrent stutter or twitch or 
accent — is no less obvious than objectionable.* But 
the next scene — the sixth of the third act™i.s in my 
opinion the most beautiful ever written by Fletcher. 
Mr. Bullen assigns to Ma.ssingcr the ‘ solemn and 
pathetic soliloquy ’ of the intending suicide : and 
there are touches in it which recall the manner of 
a poet somcu’hat overmuch given to indulgence in 
classical allusion of a cheap and facile kind ; " but 
it is to me absolutely inconceivable that Massinger 
could have written what I am about to tran.scribe : 
for the pathos is suggestive and the writing is worthy 
of Webster ; I had wellnigh written, of Shakespeare : 

Boy. Shall I help you to l>ccl, sir ? 

laannsiirRcu. No, my hoy, not yet. 

Roy, ’'Bh late, ami I {jmw sleepy. 

Ltli). Go to bed then, 

For 1 must write, my child. 

Boy. I had rather wiitcli, sir. 

If you sit tjp, for I know- you will watte me. 

Lni>. Indeed I wit! not : jro, 1 l!n\c much to do ; 

Prithee, to bed ; 1 will not ^sakcn thee. 
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Boy. Pray, sir, leave writing till to-morrow. 

Leid. Why, boy ? 

Boy, You slept but ill last night, and talked in your sleep, 
too ; , 

Tumbled, and took no rest. 

Leid. I ever do so. 

Good boy, to bed ; my business is of weight 
And must not be deferred ; good-night, sweet boy. 

Boy. My father was not wont to be so kind. 

To hug me and to kiss me so. 

Leid. Why dost thou weep ? 

Boy. I cannot tell ; but sure a tenderness. 

Whether it be with your kind words unto me. 

Or what it is, has crept about my heart, sir. 

And such a sudden heaviness withal, too 

Leid. {aside). Thou bring’st fit mourners for my funeral. 

Boy. But why do you weep, father ? 

Leid. O, my boy. 

Thy tears are dewdrops, sweet as those on roses. 

But mine the faint and iron sweat of sorrow'. 

Prithee, sweet child, to bed ; good rest dwell with thee, 

And heaven return a blessing : that ’s my good boy. [Exit Boy. 

How' nature rises now and turns me woman 

When I should most be man 1 Sweet heart, farewell. 

Farewell for ever. When we get us children, 

We then do give our freedoms up to fortune 
And lose that native courage W'e are born to. 

To die were nothing, — simply to leave the light ; 

No more than going to our beds and sleeping ; 

But to leave all these dearnesses behind us, 

These figures of ourselves that we call blessings. 

Is that which troubles. Can man beget a thing 
That shall be dearer than himself unto him ? 

If the English world of letters owed nothing to 
Mr. Bullen but the discovery and recovery of such 
a jewel of dramatic poetry as this — pearl richer 
than all our tribe — ^the debt would be not merely 
beyond all repayment but beyond all acknowledg- 
ment. The famous death - scene of Hengo in 
Bondnea is not more pathetic, nor more delightful 
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as evidence of Pletchcr’s almost Shakcspeiircan tender- 
ness for children. 

Tiic first three scenes of the following act arc 
composed and written in the same poet’s liveliest 
and most spirited style ; but, full as they arc of 
active interest and animation, the most important 
part of this fourth act bears the evident .sign-manual 
of Massinger. In Uic impeachment and defence of 
Barnavell the poet who was above all things a pleader 
—who could never miss an opporiunit)* of di.splaying 
his talent.s as an advocate— found his first occasioti for 
such display, and made use of it with such dexterous 
ability and sucli vigorous temperance of style as to gi\'c 
promise of even finer future work on the same hues ; 
of sucli noble instances of dramatic ratiocination :u> 
the pleading of Malcfort before liie council of war, 
of Sfor/a before the Emperor, of Donusa before the 
Viceroy, of Clcrcmond and Leonora before the Parlia- 
ment of Love, of Paris before the senate, of Camiola 
before her rival and the King, of .Antiochus atid 
Flaininius before the senators of Carthage, of Chara- 
lois before the court of justice (twice in the same plav), 
and wc might perhaps add that of Luke with Sir Jtilm 
Frugal on behalf of Ids debtors. If Massinger, like 
Heywood, had written a play on the legend of Luerctia, 
we may be sure that the heroine, on beitig nwakcnrd 
by Sex'ttts, would have ovcrwh.dir.ed him with oratori- 
cal demonstration and illustratinn of the theorem th.u 
suds a purpo.'^c as his in .any snan 
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And so forth, and so forth: it would be only too 
easy to continue. But if the irrepressible barrister, 
too often intrudes or intrenches on the ground of the 
dramatic poet, it must be allowed that his pleading, 
if sometimes prosaic in expression and conventional 
in rhetoric, is seldom or never ineffective either 
through flatulence of style or through tenuity of 
matter. In the defence of Barnavelt there is, how- 
ever, one sign of comparative immaturity in the art 
of composition which would suffice to distinguish it 
as the earliest of its author’s surviving attempts in 
this line. It is strange to find Massinger writing as 
badly as Byron ; but Matthew Arnold’s denunciation 
of a ‘ famous passage ’ in the Giaour, ‘ with those 
trailing relatives, that cr^'ing grammatical solecism, 
that inextricable anacolouthon,’ is but too well deserved 
by the otheiwise effective and forcible speech of that 
Barnavelt 

Who, when there was combustion in the state, 

must be supposed to have said or done something ; 
but what, we can only guess : for this unhappy 
relative is left hanging in the void, without a verb 
to support it, over a howling wilderness of ablatives 
absolute and parenthetical propositions. 

The first scene of the fifth act must apparently be 
divided — like a bribe-buck,’ as Sir John (not Barna- 
velt) would express it — ^beUveen the two illustrious 
partners in this admirable play. The change of style 
and rhythm from Massinger’s to Fletcher’s, after the 
departure of the French ambassadors, must be per- 
ceptible to the dullest ear and eye, if not absolutely 
inattentive or unobservant. The ghastly jocularity of 
the scene succeeding, in w^hich the three executioners 
play at dice for the office of headsman to the great 
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of many among his competitors ; but in the hands 
(for instance) of Fletcher, the all-important figure 
of Domitia, though it might have been more theatrical 
and exaggerative, would have been more animated 
and interesting than it is. The Great Duke of Florence, 
if remarkable even among Massinger’s works for 
elegance and grace of execution, does not aim high 
enough or strike deep enough to give more than the 
moderate pleasure of a temperate satisfaction,^ The 
Maid of Honour leaves a deeper impression of the 
very noble and original character which gives its 
title to the play. The others, with the possible 
exception of the loyal and single-hearted Adorni, 
are somewhat conventional in comparison. It is 
impossible to take any sympathetic interest in the 
vacillations and infidelities of such half-hearted lovers 
and loyalists as figure too frequently on the stage of 
Massinger ; who must have found them so service- 
able in the development of a stor)% and for the presenta- 
tion of a nobler nature in fuller relief against their 
ignoble or pitiable figures, that he could scarcely 
appreciate or foresee the inevitable effect or impression 
of such characters — a compromise between indifference 
and contempt. And it is a serious if not a ruinous 
defect in the structure of a poem or a play that this 
should be the impression left by any of its indispens- 
able and leading characters. 

In The Picture, an admirably written and admirably 
constructed play, the typically constant and devoted 

‘ The generous praise given to this play by a greater tragic poet than 
Massinger does no less honour to Ford than to the object of these well- 
turned lines : — 

Action gives many poems right to live; 

This piece gave life to action ; and will give. 

For state and language, in each change of age, 

1 o time delight, and honour to the stage. 
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distinguish, among all its wordy and shadowy figures, 
who is supposed to be in lukewarm love with whom : 
in reading the Englishman’s, if our interest is rather 
the interest of literary curiosity than of imaginative 
sympathy, we are at least amused and gratified by, 
the freedom and the fluency of invention and of style. 
But neither Massinger, Corneille, nor even Sir Walter 
Scott — though Count Robert of Paris is worth far 
more than the common cry of critics has ever admitted 
— could succeed in giving life and interest to an)^ 
subject or to any hero selected from Byzantine history. 
One only poet has ever done that : and it is not the 
least among Sir Henry Taylor’s many claims to a 
place of high honour among English poets and drama- 
tists that such a success should have been reserved 
for him to attain at the very outset of his literary 
career. 

It is a coincidence something more than singular 
that in his next play, Believe as yon list, Massinger 
should again have so nearly anticipated Corneille in 
choice of subject, place, and time that two of the 
most ^ important figures in either tragicomedy are 
identical, and might indeed be recognisable even 
without the identity of name. And the comparison 
is here of far more value than before : for Corneille 
in Pulcherie was at his weakest, and Massinger in 
The Emperor of the East was not a little beneath himself 
at his best. But in the tragic story of Antiochus 
Massinger has displayed his gift of noble writing and, 
its quality of manly pathos as fully and as impressively 
as in any of his more famous works ; and Corneille, 
m his corresponding play, has well deserved the triple 
honour of denunciation from Voltaire, of depreciation 
from Schlegel, and of acclamation from Victor Hugo. 

Le Eicomede si moqud du dernier siecle pour sa 
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history as well as in social and political questions 
more particular to England. 

His next sur\dving play, The Fatal Dowry, is on 
the whole the finest example of tragedy he has_ left 
us ; the most perfect in build, the most pathetic in 
effect, and the most interesting in development, 
harmony, and variety of character. The attention 
and admiration of the reader are seized and kindled 
at the very opening, and are kept alive and alight 
to the last moment of the action. And on this occasion 
we may feel confident in attributing to Massinger all 
but all that is of value in a work which we owe in part 
to another hand than his. Nathaniel Field, his col- 
league in its composition, is a dramatist of genuine 
and original quality ; but it is impossible to suppose 
that the better and greater part of this play can be 
either his work or any man’s work but Massinger’s. 
Gifford, with commendable candour and good taste, 
assigns to Field the fine scene (as he justly calls it) 
in which the last honours are paid to the father of the 
hero who has sacrificed his own liberty to the claims 
of filial respect ; but except for this one scene we must 
agree with him in regretting that Massinger did not 
take upon himself the execution of the whole. His 
calm command of earnest and impressive eloquence 
was never put to nobler service : his austere sym- 
pathy with self-denying courage or self-renouncing 
resolution was never more worthily expressed tlian 
in the devotion of Charalois to his father and of 
Romont to his ^end. But it is undeniable that the 
best character in this play — ^the best in each sense 
of the word, at once most effective from the dramatic 
point of view, and most attractive if considered as 
a separate figure — is a subordinate though neither 
superfluous nor insignificant person. Romont is one 
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than French or English in the deliberate immolation 
of the wretched girl by her husband’s hand before her 
father’s face ; and to compare it with He5nvood’s 
treatment of a similar subject in a far less ambitious 
and a far rnore pathetic tragedy than any of Massinger’s. 
The English gentleman dismisses his adulterous wife 
from his house, to live and die in seclusion : the French 


or rather the Spanish hero butchers his poor traitress 
in cold blood, after killing her paramour before her 
eyes and bringing her to trial and sentence from the 
lips of her father and his benefactor. The situation 
IS theatrically superb ; but the morality — even from 
the theatrical point of view — belongs rather to the 
southern than the northern side of the Pyrenees. 

In tragedy Massinger was excelled by other dramatic 
poets of his time : in the line of severe and serious 
tragicornedy he certainly has never been and probably 
never will be equalled. The hideous hero of A Neiv 
H ay to pay Old Debts may perhaps be now and then 
too strongly and even coarsely coloured : the epilepsy 
01 rage and remorse which overtakes him in the last 
scene may be too obviously the device of a preacher 
or a moralist who thinks rather of impressing his 
au lence with dread of a special providence or a 
ju icml visitation than of working out the subject 
1 r poem in a natural and logical manner : 

I’nr’rprTM^ ^ that, and in spite of his theatrical and 
^^P°^^tions of his oa\ti wickedness and 
uttarh c' ^JP^^^whom he wishes to conciliate or 
retain ’ hll 7^ Overreach will always and deservedly 
types creatM^K^ among the great original figures or 
of our rluVf and embodied in the art 

and animation oTthewS?’ 1 

able flian ft... f ^ whole play are not more admir- 
perfect harmony and proportion of all 
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llie figures displayed in stronger or slighter relief by 

the natural progress of the 
Much of the same praise may be given to hrs 
four acts of The City Madam ; and the figure of Luke 
Frugal, if less imposing and impressive than mat 
of Overreach, is drawn with far subtler skill pd finer 
insight into the mystery of ingrained and incurable 
Mckedness. The self-deceit of the suffering hypocrite, 
his genuine penitence and humility while under a 
cloud of destitution and contempt, may probably be 
accepted as the deepest and truest touch of nature, 
as it is certainly the most daring and original, to be 
found in the works of Massinger. Up to the fifth 
act the conduct of the whole scheme of the play is 
almost beyond praise ; it is lighter and easier, more 
simple and more clear, than the evolution of Jonson’s 
best comedies : the variety of living character is as 
striking as the excellence of artistic composition. 
But all the energetic advocacy of Gifford, earnest ' 
and plausible^ as it is, cannot suffice to vindicate 
the taste or justify the judgment of a comic poet 
who has chosen to deface the closing scenes of a 
comedy with such monstrous and unnatural horror 
as defonns the fifth act of this play. We know, 
he pleads, that the inhabitants of Virginia in his 
days did not offer human sacrifice to god or devil 
(m other words, that they were neither Catholics 
nor Caivimsis), But Massinger and his contempor- 
aries did not know this, and must be excused for 
bchevmg that they did. And therefore we must 
accept as a natural and agreeable incident in a comic 

1 ndv and immolation of 

^ ablation unto 

. In I Admit- 

K mat so subtle and splendid a scoundrel as Luke 
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could be fool enough to swallow such a bait and 
monster enough to entertain such a proposal, we may 
surely crave leave to object that such a conception is 
as monstrous, from an aesthetic point of view, in a 
comedy, as it would be, from an ethical point of 
view, in real life ; that it jars and unhinges and dis- 
joints the whole structure of the play. Luke, under 
the impression of supernatural agency — duped by his 
former dupes, and befooled by his former victims — 
is no longer the same man : the supple, pliable, 
quick-witted, humble, and resentful rascal whom his 
creator had made as visible and credible to us as 
Tartuffe himself subsides into a devil and a fool, 
whom the simplest device can delude and the insanest 
atrocity cannot revolt. 

In these two noble and memorable plays Massinger 
is no less a patriot than a poet ; his wise and thought- 
ful interest in matters affecting the social interests 
of the commonweal is as evident as his mature and 
masterly power of construction and of style. He 
was, it is evident, as all loyal Englishmen must be, 
at once truly conservative and thoroughly liberal in 
his views and in his aims ; all the more bitter and 
unsparing in his hatred of corruption and his abhor- 
rence of abuses that he foresaw, as did no other writer 
for the theatres, the inevitable result of lawless ex- 
tortion and transgression on the part of the rulers of 
England. He was the Falkland as Fletcher was the 
Rupert of the stage ; and a wiser counsellor than ever 
•won the ear of the king who found his dramatic satire 
‘ too insolent ’ in its exposure of the royal claims on 
‘ benevolences ’ and the royal defiance of the law to 
be endured without modification or excision. Cole- 
ridge’s remarks on Massinger as a politician are equally 
inaccurate and perverse ; nor are his strictures on 
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the dramatist and the moralist much more valid or 
profound. It is true tliat some of his objections to 
Massinger’s treatment of character are not without 
force ; and to the examples which he selects as 
typically blamcable he might well have added that 
of the judicial frenzy which falls at last as a retribution 
for his crimes on the head of Sir Giles Overreach. 

It has sometimes struck me as po.ssible if not prob- 
able that the first actor of this famous part may have 
suggested or insisted on this tragic exaggeration of 
its climax. Wc all remember how a similar addition 
to the cat.astrophe of Dr. Johnson's Jraic was urged 
upon the autlior of that tragedy by the fruitless im- 
portunity of Garrick : ‘ The fellow wants me to m.'ikc 
Mahomet run mad, that he may iiavc an onport unity 
of tossing his hands and kicking his heels. ’ The dumb 
rlespair in which Luke finally leaves the scene is as 
much more irnjircssivc as it is more lifelike than the 
ntging desperation of Sir Giles. But there is critical 
truth as well as friendly cordiality in the pleasant 
commendatory verses of Sir Thomas Jay, whom 
Massinger, with chanicicristic modesty and unsellish- 
nc'ss, luul rebuked for classing him as * cqu.al ■ivlth 
those glorious men, Hcaiunont and Fletcher.’ 'Fhe 
good knight doe^ no more than justice to his friend 
in applauding 
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content with so moderate, so gradual, and so rational 
an evolution of the story. 

That Massinger was both greater and more trust- 
worthy as a dramatic artist than as a dramatic poet 
has already been admitted and avowed : but this 
crowning work of his noble and accomplished genius, 
at once so delicate and so masculine in its workman- 
ship, would suffice to ensure him a place of honour 
among tire poets as well as among the dramatists of 
his incomparable time. Upon the whole, however, 
I venture to think that his highest and most distinctive 
claims to honour are rather moral and intellectual (or, 
if Greek adjectives be preferred to Latin as more 
fashionable and sonorous, we will say rather ethical 
and assthetic) than imaginative and creative. Be this 
as It may, there can be no question that the fame of 
Philip Massinger is secure against all chance of oblivion 
or eclipse as long as his countrymen retain any sense 
of sympathetic admiration and respect for the work 
and the memory of a most admirable and conscientious 
writer, who was also a most rational and thoughtful 
patriot. . 



JOHN DAY 

One of the very greatest poets that ever glorified the 
world has left on record his wish that Beaumont and 
Fletcher had written poems instead of plays ; and his 
wish has been echoed by one of the finest and surest 
critics of poetr)*, himself an admirable and memorable 
poet, unequalled in his own line of terse and pathetic 
narrative or allcgon’, I am reluctant if nor ashamed, 
and sorry if not afraid, to differ from Coleridge and 
Leigh Hunt ; yet I cannot but think that it would 
have been a pity, a mistake, and a grievous loss to 
poetic or creative literature if the great twin brethren 
of our drama had not given their whole soul and their 
whole strength to the stage. I cannot imagine that 
any poetry they might have left us, had they gone 
astray after Spenser with the kinsmen of the elder 
of the two, could have been worth P/iilnsler or Tftr 
Spams!i Ciiratr, The Maid’s Tragedy or The Kfdyhl 
nj Malta. Rut I do sincerely regret tftat a far imm!>!cr 
labourer in the same Iviysi.sn field should have w.astrd 
tiie ircasttrc of a sweet bright fancy and the chann 
of a true lyrical gift tin work Mo linrd and high for 
him. John D.ay should never have vriiten for tlu* 
stage t>f Shakespeare, 'f’hc pretty .allegory of lii*. 
Pere^rhtath Schahniica, a really charming example of 
tliat singrtiar branch of mcdi.'vral literature which had 
vet to find its last eon'utmmatc tntcnince in the PHyyh'i’s 
'Propjcis of a halFinspired hut wholly denientcii am! 
ck-inonilio'd Chnstomaniac, is perhajVv better re.nJing 
than hi'-' comedics ; and if is not the lea'-t of oui nnny 
vor . xu. T 
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debts to the industrious devotion of Mr. BuHen that 
we owe to him the publication of this long buried and 
forgotten little work of kindly and manly and rather 
pathetic fancy. There is nothing in it of such reptile 
rancour as hisses and spits and pants with all the 
recreant malignity of a fangless viper, through the 
stagnant and fetid fenlands of The Return from Par- 
nassus. We are touched and interested b}' the modest 
plea — it is rather a plea than a plaint — of the poor 
simple scholar ; but perhaps we only realise how hard 
and heavy' must have been the pressure of necessity' 
or mischance on his gentle and fanciful genius when 
we begin to read the first extant play' in w'hich he 
took a fitful and indistinguishable part. And yet 
there is good matter in The Blind Beggar of Bednal 
Green, however hasty' and headlong be the manage- 
ment or conduct of the huddled and muddled com- 
bination or confusion of plots. The scene in which 
poor Bess, driven toward suicide by the villainy of her 
guardian and the infidelity of her betrothed, first comes 
across her disguised and unrecognised father, and turns 
all her own sorrow into pity for him and devotion to 
the needs of a suffering stranger, is a good example 
of that exquisite simplicity in expression of pathetic 
fancy which was common to all the dramatic poets 
of the divine Shakespearean generation, and peculiar 
to them : — 

Art thou blind, sayest thou ? Let me see thy face : 

O, let me kiss it too, and with my tears 

Wash off those blemishes which cruel time 

Hath furrowed in thy cheeks 1 O, couldst thou see, 

I ’d show thine eyes whom thou dost represent. 

I called thee father — ay, thou shall be m3' father ; 

Nor scorn my proffer : were my father here 
He ’d tell thee that his daughter held him dear ; 

But in his absence, father, thou art he. 



JOHN DAY 

It would seem that the very existed 
of Shakespeare, on English earth 
with a celestial contagion of incomMiltfe. 
very lowliest of his followers in'-ah 
in aspiration. It would .also seem: 
ol such emotion, the capacity df siicli 
died out for ever with the 
I-ven^ the grateful and joyful ' 

legacies bequeatlied to us by tlie 
scendent age is now no naturahand^iS^'^ 
of all Englishmen who can read. ^^' 
and eccentric quality of a few surViii^!! 


prefer old English silver , and 
brass and copper. >' 



like lettuce.’ 

There is some good sini^, 
and humble old play : Ttht; 
all unworthy compatriot^ 
Northern Farmers ; tlie^ 
Tom’s rcllcction, ‘ Well,.! 
with honest men all thei' 
ha’ learned half this k ’ 
have fotmd wider v.y ’ 
approves himself a g..;*' 
of a real creator, wl ’ 
old beggar : ' I ’ll, ’ 
ground ere thou 
we have lost thc- 



' /- :cmc 


it all events, 


■paVl of ’^<-owd ’ 
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wholesome taste of his audience. It is a curious sign 
of the times that Day and his comrade Chcttle should 
have ventured and found it profitable to venture a 
trespass on ground preoccupied already by Marlowe, 
if not by Shakespeare ; and we can only wonder 
whether Duke Humphrey and Cardinal Beaufort re- 
appeared and renewed their tragic wrangling on the 
stage of the second or the third part of a stoiy^ trans- 
ported from the traditional date of Ilenry the Third 
to the theatrically popular date of Henry the Sixth. 
It is perhaps needless to remind any reader that the 
blind beggar who played his part on the Bethnal 
Green of our old ballad-mongers was supposed to 
be the sur\dving son of the great Earl Simon, blinded 
and left for dead on the battlefield of Evesham. 

A quaint and primitive little play. The Maid’s 
Metamorphosis, printed in the year which Henslowe 
gives as the date of the production of The BUfid 
Beggar, who was not to see the light of print till fifty- 
nine years later, has been conjecturally and plausibly 
assigned by Mr. Gosse to the hand of Day. The 
fluent simplicity of rhyming verse is sometimes sweet 
as well as smooth. In the first scene of the second 
act there is so singular an instance of the crude and 
childish licence which allowed an actor in the play 
to address the audience, that I should have expected 
to find it a familiar quotation in the notes or commen- 
taries of editors who were scholars, and not such 
impudently ignorant impostors as have sometimes 
undertaken a work of which they did not understand 
the simplest and most elementary conditions. ‘ {He 
speaks to the people.) Well, I pray you look-to, my 
master, for here I leave him amongst j ’ 

are touches of pleasant fancy and joy* 
this evidently juvenile poem which ■■ 
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debts to the industrious devotion of Mr. Sullen that 
we owe to him the publication of this long buried and 
forgotten little work of kindly and manly and rather 
pathetic fancy. There is nothing in it or such reptile 
rancour as hisses and spits and pants with all the 
recreant malignity of a fangless viper, through the 
stagnant and fetid fenlands of The Return from Par- 
nassus. We are touched and interested by the modest 
plea — it is rather a plea than a plaint — of the poor 
simple scholar ; but perhaps we only realise how hard 
and heavy must have been the pressure of necessity 
or mischance on his gentle and fanciful genius when 
we begin to read the first extant play in which he 
took a fitful and indistinguishable part. And yet 
there is good matter in The Blind Beggar of Bednal 
Green, however hasty and headlong be the manage- 
ment or conduct of the huddled and muddled com- 
bination or confusion of plots. The scene in which 
poor Bess, driven toward suicide by the villainy of her 
guardian and the infidelity of her betrothed, first comes 
across her disguised and unrecognised father, and turns 
all her own sorrow into pity for him and devotion to 
the needs of a suffering stranger, is a good example 
of that exquisite simplicity in expression of pathetic 
fancy which was common to all the dramatic poets 
of the divine Shakespearean generation, and peculiar 
to them : — 

Art thou blind, sayest thou ? Let me see thy face : 

O, let me kiss it too, and with my tears 

Wash off those blemishes which cruel time 

Hath furrowed in thy cheeks ! O, couldst thou see, 

I ’d show thine eyes whom thou dost represent. 

I called thee father — ay, thou shalt be my father ; 

Nor scorn my proffer : were my father here 
He ’d tell thee that his daughter held him dear ; 

But in his absence, father, thou art he. 



JOHN DAY 2i)i 

It would seem that the very existence and presence 
of Shakespeare on English earth must have infected 
with a ceiestial contagion of incomparable style the 
very lowliest of his followers in art and his fellows 
in aspiration. It would also seem that the instinct 
ol such emotion, the capacity' of such expression, had 
died out for ever with the afterglow of his sunset. 
Even the grateful and joyful appreciation of the 
legacies bccjucathed to us by the poets of that tran- 
scendent age is now no natural and general property 
of all Englishmen who can read, but the exceptional 
and eccentric quality of a few sur\’iving students who 
prefer old English silver and gold to new foreign 
brass and copper. 

Siialccspeaiir and Marlowe to the vile teem \sic : 

Filths s..ivotir but thenuches. 

'riiemsolves, that is, and their Ibsens. ‘ Like lips, 
like lettuce.’ 

'rijorc is some good simple fun too in this homely 
atid humble okl pkiy : die Norfoll; yeomen arc not 
all imwtjrthy compatriots of 'rcimyson's immortal 
Northern Farmers ; tlierc is something iti yuutig 
'rom’s rcHcctiun, ‘ Well, I see 1 might ha’ kept comp.my 
witli honest men all the days o* my liic ere I should 
ha' learned half this .knavery.’^ Worse jests than this 
have found wider echoes of laughter ; .^nd 'rmn 
approves himself a good fcllpw, and a living crcaitifc 
of a real creator, when he n'.4a^ his life for tin- h-lual 
old beggar : ‘ I '11 take up my lodging on (»’od*s dear 
groumi\a-e tliou shall take any harm,’ It in a pity 
we liave lost th.c vioublc sec|uel to this pLiV ; I f»>r 
one, at ail events, should rcuucc to read ‘ the secorui 
part of Struwd * aiul ' the third part su" ’lYm Strovd,' 
His evivk-nt popularity dta-i credit to the isunot and 
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wholesome taste of his audience. It is a curious sign 
of the times that Day and his comrade Chettle should 
have ventured and found it profitable to venture a 
trespass on ground preoccupied already by Marlowe, 
if not by Shakespeare ; and we can only wonder 
whether Duke Humphrey and Cardinal Beaufort re- 
appeared and renewed their tragic wrangling on the 
stage of the second or the third part of a story trans- 
ported from the traditional date of Henry the Third 
to the theatrically popular date of Henry the Sixth. 
It is perhaps needless to remind any reader that the 
blind beggar who played his part on the Bethnal 
Green of our old ballad-mongers was supposed to 
be the surviving son of the great Earl Simon, blinded 
and left for dead on the battlefield of Evesham. 

A quaint and primitive little play, The Maid's 
Metamorphosis y printed in the year which Henslowe 
gives as the date of the production of The Blind 
Beggar, who was not to see the light of print till fifty- 
nine years later, has been conjecturally and plausibly 
assigned by Mr. Gosse to the hand of Day, The 
fluent simplicity of rhyming verse is sometimes sweet 
as well as smooth. In the first scene of the second 
act there is so singular an instance of the crude and 
childish licence which allowed an actor in the play 
to address the audience, that I should have expectea 
to find it a familiar quotation in the notes or commen- 
taries of editors who were scholars, and not such 
impudently ignorant impostors as have sometimes 
undertaken a work of which they did not understand 
the simplest and most elementary conditions. ‘ {He 
speaks to the people.) Well, I pray you look to my 
master, for here I leave him amongst you.’ There 
are touches of pleasant fancy and joyous music in 
this evidently juvenile poem which may recall to a 



JOHN DAY 




modern reader the lighter moods of Keats. Its autlior, 
like tlic author of Doctor DodipoU, must have had 
Shakespeare on the brain ; no reader of cither |day 
can rniss or can mistake the gracious iulluencc of 
A Af/dsummer Nii>lit's Dream, Love's Labour's Lost, 
and The Comedy of Errors, 'file pun on the wurds 
Pan and pot anticipates a jest unconsciously borrowed 
and worked lu death by die typically Caledonian 
humour of Carlyle. 

Any form of tribute to the memory of Sir fiiilip 
Skhiey, any kind of \vitucs.s to the pojuiiariiy of tiu; 
Arcadia, docs lionuur to his lowers in tb.u pa.'^t and 
gives pleasure to its lovers in tiie present ; but tme 
at least of ihe.a; latter imusi express a wish that tb.c 
playwrights would have left that Ixst and loveliest of 
chivairou.s and pastond romaucc.s rcvcrciUKiUy and 
lovingly uiosK*. 'fhc prologue to The Isle of Culls is 
a bright and amusing little sample of dramatic ^.uirc ; 
its tlircc type.-i of critic, the lover ot libel, th.e hiver 
of ribaldry, and the lover of fustian, are <jutiincs of 
figures not unworthy of ben Jon.'vun. Hut there L 
little or ratlicf nothing in the five act.i tims ingeniom.ly 
introduced of the peculiar ebauin v,hich pervade;, tin; 
wiiolc aimosplie-rc of the Arcadia : Day’s yuutg 
princes are mere puppeu, wit'n no trace of li.ke.nc;.^ 
to tiie noble original tigures of fyrudes .md .Mu.udoru.i ; 
not for a moment can his light and 


ot tluar trivial snduulKU;;,, ! 
shtcr hgnrcs of t^Sdney’a divil 
i>nlv one ' person of ihc nl 
,.*r hkemvo id life in him; i 
.Man.vx.es, moralist mtd 
and preacher ; a very model 
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so-called new journalist. The scene in which he ex- 
plains his professional aptitudes and relates his varied 
experience is the only vigorous piece of writing in the 
ragged and slipshod little play ; his Puritan sermon 
anticipates with quite curious precision the peculiar 
eloquence of Mr. Chadband. There is some rough 
and ready fun in the part of Miso ; but the whole 
concern is on the whole but ‘ an indigest deformed 
lump.’ The soliloquy which opens the fifth act has 
real sweetness as well as smoothness of metre as 
well as fancy. A few lines may serve to give the 
reader a taste of Day’s simple and gentle genius or 
gift of style : — 

Farewell, bright sun, thou lightener of all eyes ; 

Thou fall’st to give a brighter beam to rise : 

Each tree and shrub wear trammels of thy hair. 

But these are wires for none but kings to wear. 

For these we should probably read hers. The play 
is as carelessly printed as it was carelessly composed. 

The gentle minutes, crowned with crystal flowers, 

Losing their youths, are grown up perfect hours 
To hasten my delight : the bashful moon. 

That since her dalliance with Endymion 
Durst never walk by day, is under sail. 

What follows is pretty and musical, but these are the 
best lines. 

Shakespeare and Hcywood have both touched 
smilingly on the ‘ infinite variety ’ in style and subject 
of their contemporary playwrights : neither has in- 
cluded in his list of the sundry sorts and kinds of 
play then aiming at popularity or bidding for success 
one curious and interesting class, generally perhaps 
interesting on historical rather than literary grounds : 
the biographical drama. There are better and there 



JOHN DAY 



arc worse examples of this kind than The Tratch 
of Three EngUsh Brothers ; tlic anonymous play of 
Sir Thomas ^lore, which has scenes and passages in 
it of a cjuict beauty and grave diarm peculiar to the 
unknown and uncunjccturablc writer, is vcr>' much 
better, and probably the Jincst existing poem of its 
class ; Thomas Lord Cromurll, by the new or Gernuia 
Shakesficare, must alike in reason and in charity be 
hopefully accepted as the worst. The curious and 
amorphous play in whidt three men of genius — no 
competent reader of their remaining works will deny 
the claim la that distinction of Rowley, of ^\''ilkjns, 
or of Day — look it by turns to dash oft a sketch of 
incidents supplied by report, and to compile a supple- 
ment of inventions huddled up at rantloju, is almost 
equally interestiug and disapj)uintit>g to a student of 
heroic biography or a lover ot the drama \sinch depends 
on adveutuie and event. Ilcywood was the man who 
should have unvlcrtakcu this subject ; he would have 
made out of it a simj)lc utul a noble work <?f artk-vC. 
and tmcon.scious art. 'I’hc three adventuroihi brothers, 
who>c doings and sutfering.;, v.i,;c or uuwiic and 
deserved or lutde.-crved, eau hardly be resuesxibefetl 
svitiujul sympathy by any not nnwxuthv countrymait 
Sir Waller Raleigh and Sir Rkiuttd ibiUtun do 
not suciu to have made any eoinpiaint of tisc hbvstic.* 
taken bv ilicir three \oluinver hurcate-* with their 


per.->ons or ilw-ir names, their ciumcicsa f^r tleir 
experiences. And yet the reprcscnution ui a Chri,,- 
tiau hero, s>iuj snight conceivably ar.il quite pO'ivildy 
have been sitting .smor.g the audience, huitc.’wd in 
the stocks and di.:tcnded vsx the rad; beJere the cu's 
of* the gica; I'urk/ mu.-t nuLca nmJvrn lingJi- furarr 
fed tlut the Imnc-t ami admirir.g eutiiud,ean of a 
dr,u;u’jc irect r»u gxe-.»ur th,tr, Knuicy or Wslkn-a; t-t 
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Day might be almost more terrible as an infliction 
than the pitiless and unscrupulous animosity of Aristo- ' 
phanes^ or Shalcespeare or Moliere, Cleon or Lucy 
or Cotin may have held up his head and smiled upon 
the foolish and vulgar spectator ■who could imagine 
him accessible or vulnerable by the satire of The 
Knights, or The Merry Wives of Windsor, or Les 
Femmes Savantes : an English gentleman must have 
been a very Stoic if he could so far sacrifice his natural 
instinct of personal reserve and noble shyness as to 
abstain from wincing at his exhibition or exposure 
as a hero and a martyr, on the chance that the ground- 
lings might be kindled and stimulated by his example 
to a keener sense of religious or patriotic duty. 

The quaint and original prologue to this singular 
play is perceptibly and demonstrably the work of 
Rowley : who, though assuredly no dunce, would 
seem to have anticipated the brilliant and convenient 
theoiy of certain modern dunces that good metre and 

verse must needs imply tenuity of meaning 
and deficiency of thought — as in the notorious and 
arnentable instances of Coleridge and Shelley, whose 
melodious emptiness and vacuous efflorescence of 
mere colour and mere sound were so justl-y and so 
Loudly prided and deplored by contemporary criti- 
cism. The singular point in Rowley’s case is that he 
really could write excellent good verse if he chose, 
but usually preferred to hobble and stagger rather 

straight. Lamb, who liked 
him so well, and took such pleasure in culinary humour, 
must surely have missed this curious illustration of 
the process by which fact has to be trimmed up with 
fiction for the purposes of the historic stage 

Who gives a fowl unto his cook to dress 

Lakewise expects to have a fowl again ; 
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Though iu liic cook’s lahoriouj \'.otk:iunship 
Much jn.iy be dUmnuht, somewhat added, 
(The loaj of feathers and the gain of s-iucc). 
Yet in the back surrender of this diah 
It i;*, and may be tndy called, the same. 

Such arc onr acts ; should our tedious Mu.se 
i’acc the pailiculais of our tiavcHcts, 

Five days would break the liiuils of our scent,. 
But to c.\prcss the sliadows ; therefore we 
(Lc.iving the feathers and iainic needless atull) 
Present you with the f.iitcst of our fc.isf, 
Clothing onr truth withhi an .irgunicnt 
Fitting the stage and \our aiicruiun, 

Yet not u) liid but th.il she may .ippear 
To be herself, c\cn ttuth. 


Eccciuric iu c,\prcs.'iiuu as Uiis apolo”)' may .‘•;ccm, 
I know it»n wJiorc to look for ati apicr or Itappicr 
c.xplaualioii aticl vindication of the mctiiod by wltich 
the nudity and aritiity of mere casual fact Jiutst jtccdu 
be clothed and vivified by poetry or fiction with the 
likcnctis and the spirit of enduring and c,v;cntial unth. 
'rite aviubol or emblem is lc.s.> refincil and itigcntuus 
than tliat of The Rin:; ami the Hook, biu itardiy Ic...:. 
c.xact in its aptitude of application. 

A enrious use of a word which conveyu to modem 
English cars none but a very riilfcrcnt mcanitu' may 
be noted in the dedication, where tite autltors cxptc.. . 
a modest wish to liavc * a safe, h.irbtjur and umbrage 
for our wclbwilling yet Weak uIkuu.s.' Oi\c uf twt» 
necessary corrccUons or completions of an obvion.dy 
clefcciivc tc.xt may be wuiih tiaaKcripticar 

Kc/rain rijcicJ-uc, .usd wit^lc’cr W'i sk' h . ji}, 

I thee : Itv. h-r n.src] i v.iUsi,-r ;\ive dice ip, 45J. 


Atr rr.'er-aus.tcrc or iiujuticnt critic might set 
hi;! ctpinion tiiat the opeusag ;cenc of /^,.v 
w,is like the prolVsaaotul writing ol a jane 


ta 
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than the furtive scribbling of a clever child ; that a 
few pretty verses sprinkled here and there throughout 
the infantile five acts of this innocent little play could 
hardly carry weight enough with even the most un- 
critical reader to make him doubt whether a schoolboy 
with a touch of ambition to give something like shape 
to his rudest fancy and something of colour to his 
crudest emotion might not have written it against 
time between school hours — and hesitated to submit 


It to the judicial and jocose opinion of any but his 
most intimate and most closely coeval friend ; that 
the t\yo pages are the only satisfactory figures in it 
their elders, virtuous or murderous, being comically 
rather than lamentably like the creatures of such a 
boy’s brain. The mention of ‘ Justice Slender ’ in 
the first scene is noticeable as an early and blunder- 
ing reference to the text of a play which, though 
published four years before, can hardly have been 
known to Day except on the stage ; the hastiest reader 
or Shal^speare’s first rough draft could hardly have 
confused the tv'o immortal cousins as the memory 
o a playgoer who had but once seen it acted may 
apparently if not evidently have done. The dialogue 
IS sometimes bright and pleasant ; it shoots and 
spar es through the rhyming retort of fencing epi- 
and gracefully as Shakespeare’s in 
_f idlest wit-combats or encounters 

Dhrase/in ® notable words and 

dicdo?qrv f registering for an English 

Littre’s worthy to stand beside 

of manner^! of humour illustrative 

historian naight repay the notice of a social 

aristocratic satire’’“o?fierei”?‘“snf"“^^^^ 
of melancholy 1 'tis staler tha®n tobacci • Stt^omucf 
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more graceful and fanciful and childlike in its pretty 
silly idleness or waywardness or incompetence than 
can be found among the wares of earlier or later 
‘ factors for the scene.’ Mr, Bullen’s generous com- 
mendation of such merit as may be discovered in 
action or in character by a kindly or friendly reader 
will be accepted rather than controverted by a reason- 
ably good-humoured critic ; who nevertheless may 
be expected to regret that a little more than the less 
than little which h^as been was not made of the faintly 
pencilled outlines and suggestions which promise now 
and then something better than we find realised in this 
unsteady and headlong little play. The divine and 
universal influence of Shakespeare lends it something 
of life and light and charm ; we feel once more that 
the very humblest and hastiest of his faithful and loyal 
followers has something to give us which no later stage 
poet of more vigorous and serious ability, no Drydep 
or Otway or Southerne or Rowe, can give. There is 
more merit in the least of these four playwrights, which- 
ever he may be, than it is now the fashion to allow him ; 
but in all those later days of luminous decadence there 
was but one of their kind who could write a verse or 
two after the manner of the Shakespearean age in its 
earliest and simplest expression of dramatic rapture 
by alternate or elegiac rhyme. No competent judge 
of poetic style would assign the following verses to 
a poet or a dramatist of the Restoration : — 

Why was I destined to be born above, 

By midwife Honour to the light conveyed, 

Fame’s darling, the bright infant of high love. 

Crowned, and in Empire’s golden cradle laid ; 

Rocked by the hand of empresses, that yield 
Their sceptres formed to rattles for my hand. 

Bom to the wealth of the gi cen floating field. 

And the rich dust of all the yellow land ? 
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Any one who knows anything of the subject, if 
;isked to name at a venture tiic author of these last 
two lovely lines, would assuredly name 'rcnnyson. 
They belong to Natlianiel Lee, and occur in the first 
scene of the most hopelessly and obviously del{ri<ms 
or lunatic pcrfornumcc that surely can ever have got 
itself acted. 1 wish I could find anything in Day 
so wholly and so delightfully worthy of the hand 
which wrote the lovely scene of lyric and romantic 
courtaiiip between Antipholus of Syracuse atid Luciana ; 
but there is some light faint breath of the luminous 
April air which stirs and shines through every scene 
of Shakespe-areV. earliest plays in the opening of this 
fantastic little cojnedy. .-Xnd there is something of .i 
higher note in the utterance of the banished Duke's 
irreconcilable son, when he refuses to acquiesce with 
his father and sisters in submission to adversity with- 
out hope of retribution or restoration, but rc{>udutcH 
all trcacherotrs means of revenge on tiicir supplatUer ; 
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described as Marston and water, Antonio, though 
he has some very pretty and fanciful verses to say, 
is a very thin ‘ moonshine shadow ’ of Andrugio. 
But in lighter things the lighter touch of Day is 
graceful and pleasant enough ; the scene of blind 
man’s buff in which the prisoner escapes by the help 
of his princess and her page, and leaves his gaoler in 
gaol, is as pretty an interlude of farce as even Moliere 
could have devised by way of relief to the graver 
interest of romantic comedy.^ 

In the moral and satirical allegory of the scholar’s 
pilgrimage, for the survival or revival of which Day 
and we owe sincere thanks to Mr. Bullen, the opening 
attack on the tricks of tradesmen is noticeable for a 
realistic force of humour not unworthy of Dekker. 
The wealth of curious terms and phrases would amply 
repay the research of a social historian or an intelligent 
lexicographer.- There are such vivid and picturesque 
touches in the description of ‘ Poneria, or Sin,’ as 
would be famous if they had but had the luck to be 
laid on by the hand of no better a poet than Bunyan. 
For example : ‘ Her hair, that hung in loose trammels 
about her shoulders, like fine threads of gold, seemed 
like a curled flame that burns downwards.' The entire 
allegory is alive with ingenious and imaginative in- 
vention of incident and symbol. There are touches 
of genuine if not very subtle or recondite humour in 
the seventeenth tractate ; the description of ‘ a kind 

In the third line of the second speech of this play there is an obviously 
ridiculous misprint : the ‘ steeds still armed ’ could only have been ‘ banded 
with steel,’ not ’ branded ’ — or fired. 

* In his description of Envy, Day uses the word ‘ hag ’ as a masculine 
mbstantive, and Anger he defines as ‘ a right low country boot-haler.’ 
The rare word ‘ swelted ’ which occurs in the sixth tractate — ‘ the beauteous 
flowers were nothing else but swelted weeds ’ — is apparently another form 
of wdted,’ ' 
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by the deservedly fortunate and thankworthy^ research 
of Mr. Bullen : ‘ An old Manuscript containing the 
Parliament of Bees, found in a hollow tree in a garden 
at Hybla, in a strange language, and now faithfully 
translated into easy English verse by John Day, 
Cantabrig.’ — ^who ventures to append the motto chosen 
by Shakespeare for the first book which ever bore on 
its title-page the most illustrious of all mortal or 
immortal names. Balzac, if not tiugo, might have 
been interested to learn from the dedication ‘ how 
Lewis the eleventh (of that name) King of France 
took notice, and bountifully rewarded a decayed 
gardener, who presented him with a bunch of carrots.’ 

The partnership of Dekker in this work, detected 
and verified by Mr. Bullen, is confirmed beyond all 
question by comparison of the good metre in the 
charming sixth scene with the scandalously slipshod 
verse which here and there disfigures those which 
precede and follow it : a perverse and villainous defect 
peculiar to Dekker alone among all his fellows ; a 
sin out of which even the merciless lash of Ben Jonson 
failed to whip him into repentance and reformation. 
The changes from the manuscript in the printed text 
are sometimes at least such improvements as trans- 
figure rather poor verse into really good poetry ; and 
sometimes of a much more dubious kind. A passage 
which does not reappear in the printed ParUament of 
Bees, but recurs in Dekker’s Wonder of a Kingdom, 
seems to me better expressed in its original manuscript 
form : — 

He that will read my acts of charity 

Shall find them writ in ashes, which the wind 

Shall scatter ere he spells them. 

In the text of Dekker’s play we find this surely inferior 
version : — 
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it were rather human than apiarian : the whole poem, 
on that score, would at once deserve the castigation 
of fire. 

The seventh interlude, brightly and lightly written 
after the ready fashion of Dekker, has just the straight- 
forward simplicity of his satire in its caricatures of 
parsimony and prodigality, with something of his 
roughness and laxity in metre. In the ninth and 
tenth we find him again, and recognise in each the 
first shape or sketch of yet another scene in the tragi- 
comedy to which so much was transferred from this 
as yet unpublished poem. The eighth, a sequel or 
counterpart to the sixth, is no less evidently the 
work of Day : as smooth and musical in metre, as 
extravagant and fantastic in conceit. The two sweet 
and graceful scenes which wind up the pretty and 
fancinil weft of this lyric and satiric poem are perhaps 
the best evidence left us of Day’s especial and delight- 
ful gift ; fresh, bright, and delicate as the spirit ^d 
the genius of the poet and critic who discovered him, 
and gave his modest and gentle name the imperishable 
and most enviable honour of association with the 
name of Lamb. 
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introduce Davenport to his countrymen, that we may 
well overlook any seeming inaccuracy or impropriety 
in the terms of introduction. He is by_ no means 
exceptional among his fellows as an admiring student 
and a fervent painter of virtue and devotion on the 
part of an injured and long-suffering wife; nor yet, 
on the other hand, as an admiring preacher and a 
fervent advocate of that abject and grovelling servility 
which was exacted from the ideal wife in ages whose 
ideal was the prone and preposterous patience of 
Griselda. 

Nor is he, it must in fairness be added, exceptional 
among the followers of Shakespeare or of Fletcher 
as a lover and honourer of a far nobler type of woman- 
hood. The heroine of his first extant play is a figure 
not unworthy to be set beside Ordella and Juliana : 
nay, a partial though not a disingenuous advocate 
might be permitted to plead that she is a more real 
and credible angel, less excessive and ‘ exaggerative ’ 
in her devotion, than is either of these. Nor can I 


agree with Mr. Collier’s verdict that ‘ Davenport’s 
production is inferior in most respects to the earlier 
work of Chettle and Munday ’ on the same subject. 
No doubt it ‘ goes precisely over the same ground, 
and (we must admit) ‘ with many decided marks of 
imitation, especially in the conduct of the story ’ 
but what is best and most characteristic in Davenport’s 
work IS not only not derived from Chettle’s, but is 
apparently inspired by a wish to do better and a 
resolution to do otherwise than his predecessor. The 
two plays, valuable in themselves to all lovers and 
students of dramatic poetry, are invaluable as types 
ot the sunrise and the sunset of the Shakespearean 
a f-century. The earlier playivright’s touch is lighter 
and swifter, but his method is thinner and shallower : 
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of tragic and pathetic power. It is little less than 
bewildering to compare the remorseless and fearful 
realism of these revoltingly admirable scenes with 
the vile fantastic jargon of John’s parting address to 
Matilda in the first scene of the play. Davenport 
has here successfully emulated the demerit of the 
worst passage in Chettle’s tragedy — ^that in which 
young Bruce gives vent to what he too truly calls 
his ‘ execrable execrations.’ Lamb has done no more 


than justice to the ‘ passion and poetry ’ of the last 
scene : quaint and exuberant as the rhetoric may 
seem to a modern reader, it is singularly beautiful 
and musical as a close to so dark a tragedy. 

The excess of stale second-hand euphuism in the 
poetical or sentimental parts of The City Nightcap 
evidently due, as Mr. Bullen has shown, to the servile 
and belated fidelity with which the author has fol- 
lowed an already obsolete model in the artificial and 
overloaded style of Robert Greene. In the very first 
scene there are no less than six direct plagiarisms from 
the text of the romance by that poet on which the 
play is mainly founded : and there is not one of these 
passages which would not be better away. Was it 
modesty, sheer laziness, or inveterate admiration for 
an early favourite, which so woefully misguided a 
poet who could write when it pleased him with such 
mas^line purity and simplicity ? The barren and 
cumbersome profusion of these faded artificial flowers, 
colourless now and scentless always, is not the only 
au o a play in which there is so much of interest, 
P OS, passionate and poetic beauty. The virtuous 

whiilp ^ bloody and cowardly cur ; 

of a T brutality and the infernal rascality 

whose leaf ^ ^ — of a jealous husband 

vhose jealousy induces him to hire false witnesses 
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as his dramatic masterpiece, were given to the press. 
A Crown for a Conqueror is suggestive rather of a 
fool’s cap for the poet : I am confident that Quarles 
has left behind him no worse trash. The ‘ Dialogue 
supposed between a Lover and the Day ’ is a very 
different piece of work : it is even exquisitely pretty 
here and there, and written, as the author says in 
his dedication, ‘ rather with a native familiarity than 
an impertinent elegancy ’ : which latter phrase would 
be only too appropriate a designation, too accurate 
a description, of his own too frequent style. A 
Survey of the Sciences, now first printed, is equally 
quaint, ingenious, and humorous — sometimes inten- 
tionally but oftener unintentionally provocative of 
a smile. 


By far the best of Davenport’s three surviving 
plays is that one which had never been reissued 
until 1890. A Nezo Trick to Cheat the Devil is a 
masterpiece in its way, though it may be but ‘ a 
stumbling-block ’ to readers who cannot imagine them- 
selves more credulous or otherwise credulous than they 
are, and ‘ foolishness ’ to such as will not understand 
that the superstitions of their forefathers were no whit 
more nrational and idiotic, unmanly and unworthy, 
nan those which lead fools by the nose — by the nose 
o a palpably insensitive intelligence — on the track of 
e m^e and fenaale Sludges who reap so rich a harvest 
rom e typical idiocies and the representative lunacies 
sagacious and contemptuous age. The 
inppninf externally eccentric play is so 

sufficient X Solution, though admirably 

iectnre <jwT come to it, hangs far beyond con- 

close and cn^^ apprehension, till the very 

machinerv of it all ; the supernatural 

machinery is so deftly handled, and so naturally 
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which has just paid homage to ‘ those intrammelled 
rays, those starry eyes Endymion blushes on ’ (what- 
ever that may mean), ‘ those ruby lips, where a red 
sea of kisses is divided by rocks of pearl,’ is easily 
persuaded to accept the nobleman and forsake the 
commoner ; who thereupon, like any modern French 
hero, abjures ‘ affection and all loyal love,’ and resolves 
to seek comfort in the career of a professional seducer 
and rioter. A usurer is found ready to make his 
profit of this rational resolution, on the assurance 
of the scrivener with whom he deals that the youngster 
is ‘ well possessed,’ having ‘ three fair lordships, 
besides sheep-walks, parks, and other large demesnes,’ 
and that under the influence of a man of his who 


soothes him up in all his riots, and leads him to gamble 
and guzzle in places of bad fame, he maj? be led to 
sell his landed property on terms convenient to the 
conspirators. Plis honest and loyal servant Roger is 
unable to counteract the influence of this pimp and 
swindler Geoffrey ; but the eloquent simplicity of his 
renionstrance may remind us of that admirable song on 
wrote so admirable a commentary, 
llie Old a7id Young Courtier. 

The Opening of the second act is as vivid and 
aniinat^ as \yas the opening of the first. Changeable 
egins by maintaining a better fight than Major Ponto 
or poor Frank Berry could have attempted against 
M imperious wife and an ambitious daughter: but 
could hardly have bettered the 
<!nifTir ^ effect of the scene when the noble 

a rnomlnt^vf disgusts the young woman who but 
his Inrrlcii' revelling in the reflection that 

cLnJea&''''' her ladyship. Mrs. 

W exultation could hardly have 

by any dramatic satirist — hardly even 
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a generous and good-humoured gentleman ; the honest 
Roger begs his master to keep the money bestowed on 
him at parting, and refuses to take it except as ‘ a 
steward to your use, and always ready to furnish your 
least wants ’ ; but the unlucky fellow is now so case- 
hardened against all coming troubles or comforts that 
even the appearance of Anne, in a penitent and pathetic 
state of mind, cannot move him to give over his fancy 
of applying to the devil for redemption from present 
wretchedness. Mad with misery and indignation, he 
rejects her offers and repels her apologies ; breaks from 
her, and leaves her in a rage of repentance, for the 
treason of which she will not hold herself guilty — the 
true culprits being ‘ her mother and that lord.’ 

The third act, by way of relief, changes both scene 
and tone, style and subject, after a fashion somewhat 
astonishing to modern readers ; but the episode con- 
tained in it is a consummate and a blameless example 
at once of the broadest and the highest comedy. Old 
Friar Bernard and young Friar John, belated after 
nightfall on their return from visiting the sick, take 
shelter under the roof of a hostess who in her husband’s 
absence has only a cock-loft at her disposal ; in which 
she has no sooner locked up her reverend casuals 
man her lover the constable knocks at the door, 
bringing a couple of manchets and a bottle of wine, 
bhe lets him in, and produces for his entertainment 
a roast chicken piping hot, warning him not to speak 
ou enough to wake the two abbey lubbers whom 
s e as locked up fast, being unable to get rid of them, 
wi neither light nor bed nor any other comfort. 

^'^’^ver, finding these conditions not 
from ^ night’s rest, peeps down 

the is watching with hungry envy 

the festive preparations below, when they are cut 
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provide a pullet piping hot : he, John, smells it 
smoking, and sauce to it. Ay, but where ? 

John. Somewhere about this room : who hath the key 
Of that same cupboard ? 

Host. Marry, Nan, my wife. 

John. Call for it, good mine host. 

You see I come near nothing, use fair play, 

Saw neither fire nor candle to provide this, 

Touched neither lock nor key within your house. 

But was asleep i’ the straw ; unlock, mine host. 

See what the cupboard yields. 

The men fall to and sup heartily. ‘ Good dame,^ 
says the attentive John, ‘ methinks you do not eat. 

‘ I could eat thee,’ mutters the hostess to herselr. 
The host now naturally wishes for a sight of so obligmg 
a devil as Asteroth ; but John assures him that it 
must be under some other likeness than his own, 
or the sight of him in his terrors would drive the 
spectator mad. 

Have you no neighbour whom you best affect. 

Whose shape he might assume to appear less terrible ? 

Host. Yes, twenty I could name. 

John. Soft, let me pause ; 

It must be some that still wake at these hours, " 

We have no power o’er sleepers : say I bring him 
In person of some watchman ? 

Host. ^ No shape better. 

John. Or in the habit of your constable ? 

Host. Why, he ’s my honest gossip. 

John. Why, then, his. 

But, mine host, resolve me one thing ; should great 
Asteroth appear to you in your gossip’s shape, 

How would you deal with him ? 

Host. Why, as my friend, 

My neighbour and my gossip. 

John. No such thing ; 

You must imagine him what he appears. 

An evil spirit, to kick him and defy him 
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As you would do the devil ; othcnvije, 

Wiicn you are btc abroad, and we gone hciiCc, 

He ’ll haunt your house hereafter. 

Is it necessary to add that after a tlmndcr-pcal of 
resonant invocations A-steroih appears as required 
‘ from undefncatli the bed, in shape of iVhedcr Con- 
stable,’ to be forthwith kicked out of the room ? and 
that the liosicss folkms to let httn out of duorr., ‘ k'at 
he should bear down part of the liou^e ’ ? 

John. We ‘11 take our leaves ; in.rkc iiiuth of our good J.irr.c, 
And think no woric of your goml ofheer, 

Yourgo.viip and your neighbour, in whOiO hurn 
iWtcrotii bO laic api'c.rrcd. 

Only minincnd lu to iny da-u.-c, your »ifc, 

•And tiunk her fur our hKlghi)'. 


’rite jest, of course, is old enough ; but I cannot 
imagine that it can ever have been presented with 
such fullness of comic effect, such ripe and rich 
humour, or such excellent spontaneity and simpSieiiy 
of natural and artistic style. 

The nc.xt scene brings us back into an atusosphere 
of more serious emotion, 'i’hc faithful Roger refuse,, 
the proiTered patronage of Lord Skalcs, and lelL-. 
him he h'.u driven a better man than him.wlf to nnn 
— one whom his old servant will toHow * to ins gfa. c, 
or to his belter fortunes.' .Anne denounces hi-, lord- 
ship to hL face as a nubic thief who las .siuk-n .a 
conlr.sclcd wife front I'.cr hua.band ; h.cr fasher -v, a 
gentle fool, her mother xs a sco'd, and the tUih- 
oniinates according to their ropeclive dfccrt,. Her 
noble suitor, lunvever, L rather attracted tli.m rep 
hv ir<e ingenuou:^ cxprw---ion of her iiigh ipirit. 


frncwcu 


'To nujdcr.n unbelievers in demonology the incricr.tj 
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of the two terminating acts, though excellently con- 
structed and arranged, may probably _ appear too 
extravagant to evoke any more serious interest than 
that of perplexed curiosity. But the solution is so 
ingenious, and the stage effect of it so striking, that 
the play cannot fairly be said to fall off in merit towards 
the close ; and enough has now been shown of it to 
justify the claim of its author to honourable remem- 
brance, and to enhance the claim of his editor to our 
deepest and most cordial gratitude. 
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In the second issue of Ltunb's ^ckcilons front (he 
Dramatic Poetry of the Shakespearean Age, \vc lind 
for the first time the name of Kabbes admitted to 
the company of names honoured by the nenice of the 
greatest and surest critic that ever wrote or ever will 
write on a subject of unsurpassable interest to any 
historic student of Engiisii letters and of Knglisjj char' 
acter. ’^I'liis name was hardly worthy of inclusion in 
the priceless volume which first revived and revealed 
to modern readers the now deathless glories of Mar- 
lowe and of Webster, of Dehhcr amt of Ford ; but 
to uU true lovers of the incomparable and unapproach- 
able w<jrk. bequeathed us by our greatest school of 
writers it will seem worthy of hojiuurahle mention. 
Nabbes is to Sliirlcy what Shirley is to Massinger ; 
but the inspiration then afioai and alive in the air 
of English poetry w.is iso strong and keen and true 
that even the subordinates of th.c subordirutes of 
Shakespeare are still and will always, he mcnuarablc 
men. Any other nation hut tlieirs would have long 
since registered their names ;uniU5g liiosc whiciv ouglu 
not to be forgotten. 

Colent GarJidt lus earliest extant play, tjuy be 
remembered as a bic and slight cx.unple of a clas.t 
which Contains* such admirable nurslerpieces as /iuif- 
ieardHo / .iiai Kiery Majs if; hit liuaumr ; tic rcallusc 
cosnedy of rdd-worid LoCidou. It is ’ idceastt a:» 
its title-page not t«.o arruganily .rntrn!!;— -for .students 
of Tiw time who can be onilviit vdth a mcdcit 

Sal. l!i, X 
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allowance of comic or farcical humour interwoven wit 
serious action and emotion. The more ambitious an 
eloquent rhetoric of the graver scenes has now and 
then some savour of the great s^le then gradual y 
dying out ; but the best character is the really humor- 
ous and original figure of the ‘ complimenting vmtner 
— a new and amusing specimen of the old Englisn 


host.^ 

In the dedication of this comedy Nabbes compares 
Suckling to Pindar and himself to Bacchyhdes— 
Apollo alone knows why. He should have been 
sentenced to translate into Pindaric verse the im- 
mortal Ballad on a Wedding. His next attempt found 
no such distinguished patron, and suggested no such 
inexplicable comparisons. The ‘ pleasant ’ comedy oi 
Tottenham Court is only less unpleasantly unsatis- 
factory than Suckling’s own abortive and illegifimate 
plays to the lover of comedy or melodrama. There 
are glimpses in it of a poet, and there are traces of a 
dramatist ; but the incidents and the intrigues, m" 
stead of being fused or welded into harmony by the 
strong hand of a poet or the technical skill of a play- 
wright, are not so much as pasted or stitched together 
with any decent pretension to plausible coherence. 
It is as far from success on the lines of Etherege and 
Wycherley as on the lines of Jonson or Fletcher. 
There is matter enough in this failure for one romantic 
comedy of an earlier date and for more than one 
realistic comedy of a later ; but there is a plentifm 
ack of construction, composition, dramatic tact and 
inventive instinct. These awkward and abortive efforts 


as the synonym of the French chaw 
from fit* scene of the third act: ‘ p: 

no explanation '’“fitulness from a Jingo.* The editor sugge^ 
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of a decadent school may be found serviceable if not 
valuable as foils to the finished and admirable work 
of the great comic dramatists who arose at once after 
the Restoration. Tiierc is here some little s.tvuur 
lingering of poetry, of sentiment, of honest love and 
cordial simplicity ; but it is unmistakably fiat and 
stale. Planners and morals arc not very far above 
the later level : in wit and humour, strength of hand 
and excellence of workmanship, there c.m be no 
possible comparison. Ifow far this ainemic and 
crestfallen generation of pithless pacts and nerveless 
dramatists had sunk below the level fsf tiieir father;/ 
days may be measured by the fact tb.at .t typical 
gallant of their pitiful time can find no stronger 
evidence to oifer of his devotion to women than this ; 
that he would not only * spin, or thre.ad their needles,* 
but even * read Spenser and the .‘irctvlui, for their 
company,' 

Euripides himself could not have written .1 tragedy 
more spiritless aiui slwpelcs.!, more imbecile and insipid, 
than Hannibal and Sdpiu. 'Fhc yawning reader wii! 
he reminded, and will y.t\vn agaiii over the receillcc- 
tion, of Lodge '.s Marius and Sylhi. ‘I’hcre .ire tuuches 
of rhetoric less merely vacuous than u.aial here and 
there ; the style and ib.e metre arc not so oitcouidy 
prosaic as tho;ic of the dramatic date when James 
Thomson and .Samuel Julmson were taken for df.unuic 
poets ; but the two dLiinguishing rpniliticj ef the 
verbosity which pervades and dsl-stcs it are fistolesuc 
and pkuitude. 

W?;cn }ar«s U(A ;:vi 

lie is less unbearably »nrc.i*Uble than XbU.vn 

The Urbk': is a play which would have d-;,-i;c :u> 
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discredit to Shirley : it stands well above his worst or 
hastiest comic work, if far beneath his thoughtni es 
and his best. We may think that ‘ the picture wouW 
have been better if the artist had taken more pains , 
and again we may doubt. There is something 
and relaxed in the constitution or composition oi is 
comedy : it has enough of real and vital ^ 

surprise and disappoint the reader who finds it on 
the whole so strangely wanting in the vigomus an 
coherent sufficiency of a really good play. The broa 
comic effect of one character, ‘ an owner of raritiK 
and antiquities,’ is exactly such as we find in tne 
personal caricatures which still amuse the too 
quent reader in Foote’s comedies or farces : and the 
humour of the arrogant and amorous French cook 
anticipates the more finished and maturer dignity o 
Thackeray’s immortal Mirobolant. The simple justice 
and his imperious wife are really good studies in the 
school of Jonson. It is something for a writer of the 
Shakespearean decadence to have shown himself at 
once a not unworthy follower and a not unworthy 
precursor of men so far greater than himself as the 
authors of Pendennis and The Silent Woman. 

The tragedy of intrigue is a subordinate form of 
drama which cannot flourish but in a period of decad-, 
ence, and cannot but flourish then. There are much 
worse examples of it extant in our own literature than 
a luckless play which was ‘ denied the credit which it 
^have gained from the stage ’ on which the 
author s previous attempt at tragedy had found accept", 
ance or toleration. It is not easy to imagine the reader 
who would not rather read or the audience who would 
not rather sit out the five acts of The Unfortunate 
Mother than the five acts of Hannibal and Scipio. And 
e eye of Charles Lamb had happened to rest or 
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If the futile and venerable custom of academic disjju- 
tations on a given theme of debate were ever to revive 
in the world of scholarship and of letters, an amusing 
if not a profitable theme for discussion might be the 
question whether a minor artist of real and original 
merit is likelier to gain or to lose by the associ^ion 
of his name with that of a master in his art. And no 
better example could be taken than that afforded by 
the relation of Dick Brome to Ben Jonson. The well- 
known first line of the commendatory verses 'With 
which his master and patron condescended to play 
the part of sponsor to his first comedy must probably 
be familiar to many who care to know no more than 
that Ben had ‘ Dick ’ for a servant once, and testified 
that he ‘ performed a servant’s faithful parts ’ ", and 
further, that when Dick took to play-writing Ben 
encouraged him with sublime condescension and 
approval of the success attained by his disciple through 
dutiful observation of those laws of comedy ‘ which Ij 
your inaster, first did teach the stage.’ From this 
Olympian nod of supercilious approbation it might 
be inferred, and indeed has very probably been 
by the run of readers, that Brome, as dramatist 
and humorist, was little or nothing more than a shadow 
or an echo, more or less definite or distinct, of his 
masto s figure and his master’s voice. And unques- 

gained much 

nkv discipleship. His first 

^ ^326 Lass, appearing and succeeding 
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as it did under the kindly if haughty patronage of his 
master, and deserving as it ceriainiy was oi that 
patronage and success, might perhaps have been 
better and might perhaps have been worse if the 
author's agile and active Uilent had becti uninilueitccd 
and unmodified by the rigid example and the imperious 
authority of Ben Jonson. The stage is so crowded 
and the action is so crossed by the coming and going 
of so many ludicrous and serious figures, that the 
attention it not tlic patience of the reader is over- 
strained by tiic demand made on it ; and the move- 
ments of the figures tiirough the m.ucs of a complex 
dramatic tkuice arc not so happily regulated as to 
avoid or to avert an irritating sense of confusiott and 
fatigue. Hut there are scenes and touche^? of character 
in it worthy of very high praise ; the gentle heroitic, 
tender and true (if somewliat soft and simple) ;5s a 
* northern lass ’ slioutd appear iit compliance with 
tradition, is a figure very gracefully outlined, if not 
riuite ade<iuately finished or relieved : there is some- 
thing mure oi sentimental interest or romantic suggc,>- 
lion in the ingenious if incomj’/osite plot fium tnigin 
have been expected from a disciple of jonson’, s : and 
the direct imitaiiott of his Ilubadil and Master Matb.cn 


is t<K> lively and liappy tv be liable to the diaige of 
servile or sterile disciplcship. Atid there arc few 
scenes in all the range of serio-comic lirama more 
clfective and impressive on even a second or tlsini 
reading than that in whicli the friend of an intuulsiig 
bridegroom attctnpts to break olF his tuaidt vvuh a 
womati whom he believes utjwonhy tw tfeiuujcsaUon 
of his friend’s imaginary vices, and is f.jicinated hisn- 
self by the difecyv’ery of her unshaken and un.dliJsi 
devotion. 


The modern reader of this play, tiio cad 


ic_,l atumspt 
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of its author and an excellent example of his talent, 
will probably be struck by the evidence it affords that 
Brome in our own day would have won higher dis- 
tinction as a novelist than he did in his own as a play- 
wright. Were he now alive, he would be a brilliant 
and an able competitor in their own field of work and 
study with such admirable writers as Mrs. Oliphant 
and Mr. Norris. Plis powers of observation and inven- 
nofj if I mistake not, inferior to theirs ; and 
the bent of his mind was not more technically dramatic. 
In fact, his characters are cramped and his plots are 
distorted by compression into dramatic shape : they 
would gam both in execution and in effect by expansion, 
nation, or dilution into the form of direct and gradual 
narrative. 


he opening scene of The Sparagiis Garden is as 
appiiy humorous and as vividly natural as that of 
any more famous comedy. Tim Hoyden is a figure 
comparison with Sir Mannerly 
excellent broad comedy of The 
to rani^ rural knight may be held worthy 

annoiinrfn ^ a herald from afar, a daystar 

inimitable ° Congreve’s matchless and 

“d 7 Congreve’s 

its carnenf Crowuc s, the construction of a play 

great ^ French term beloved of the 

been possible understood for it to have 

conscientious of brilliant ability and 

a play so rouphl^^^ should have offered to the public 
end Jo shaW®^^^if “■ ‘'>8«l'er-so loose on its hinge* 
says a friendjjf the amr'^' ' common play,’ 

copy of commendato^ 

In that^dworderm*' *•' confused but we 
r may proportion see. ‘ 
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That is, I sliouid be inclined to add, on a second 
reading. The actual audience of that ideal time for 
dramatists and poets must have been tis quick to seize 
the clue and follow the evolution of the most compli- 
cated plot or combination of plot with underplot or 
counterplot as to catcli and relish the dner graces of 
poetry, the rarer beauties of style, the subtler excel- 
lences of e.xprcssion. 'I’hc influence of Jonson is here 
still patent and palpable enough ; but the incompositc 
composition of so vigorous and humorous a piece of 
work will recall to tlic mind of a critical reader, not 
the faultless evolution of such a flawless nnistcrpicce 
as TIuj Alchemist, but the disjointed ami dislcjcatcd 
elaboration of so nvagnifleent a faiiurc— if failure we 
may diflidcntly venture to call it — as The Devil h m 
Ass. It is surely a very' bad fault fur either a dramatist 
or a novelist to cram into the scheme <jf a story, or to 
crowd into the structure of a play, too nmch bewildering 
ingemiiiy of incident or too much confusing presenta- 
tion of character : but such a fault is juiosibie only to 
a writer of real if not high ability. 

A Miui Couple tccll Mttichni is very clever, very 
cuar;'e, and ratlicr worse tiian dubious in the hi.ss of 
its morality; imt there is no fault to l^e found with 
the writing or the movement of die play ; both yiylc 
and action are vivid and effective ilnoughout. 'fbat 
* a new language and quite a new turn m' comic }ntcic:.t 
came in with the Restoration ’ will hardly be allowed 
by the readers of such pUvs a-; ibis. That well-known 
ami plausihlc observatiiui js typical ci a stage m hr* 
’.nudics witen Immb w.ra apparciitly if not evidetudy 
unversed in sttch reading m. may he :-ud tu o-,cr 
the gap between Htherege and hTcleher a bruigr vu 
wiiiclt Shirley may idsakc hatuls ‘with ShruiwcLh and 
WYcl’.cricv with Brome. A sucre luma! l>i.'.cl.yuard, 
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more shameless ruffian, llum the leading joung gentL 
van of this comedy will hardly be found on the 
f the next theatrical generation. _ Variety of ptincai 
Vicprvntinn nnd fertilitv of comic invention, withsucn 


man 
of 

observation and fertility of comic 

vigorous dialogue and such strong sound Engiis i ^ . 
might be expected from a disciple of Ins master s, 
give to this as to others of Brome’s comedies a quant) 
which may fairly and without flattery be called Jon- 
sonian ; and one of the minor characters is less a 
reminiscence of Juliet’s nurse than an anticipation o 
Miss Hoyden’s. No higher praise could be given, as 
no higher could be deserved. c 

The prologue to The Novella is really worthy o 
Dryden : its Jonsonian self-confidence and defiance 
are tempered by a certain grace and dexterity of expr^* 
sion which recalls the style and the manner of 
later rather than the earlier laureate. In this brilliant 
and audacious comedy the influence of Ben Jonsons 
genius and example is exceptionally perceptible and 
exceptionally happy ; for here it is the author of 
Volpone, not the author of Bartholomew Fair, who 
has inspired and guided the emulous ability of hfs 
servant. The metre and style are models of coniic 
language and versification ; the action, if a little coin- 
plicated and more than a little improbable, is as live!) 
as in any of Fletcher’s rather than of Jonson’s comedies. 
The plot is as usual a little too exacting in its demands 
on the attention of reader or spectator ; there is not 
quite sufficient distinctness of outline in the various 
figures of seniors and juniors, pantaloons and hade* 
quins, Gerontes and Leandres, to make it at first sight 
as amusingly easy as it should be to follow their various 
lortunes through so many rather diverting than edify- 
ing evolutions and complications ; but, daring even 
to the verge of impudence as is the central conception 
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of the subject, the tone or almosphcre of this Venetian 
comedy is le^ greasy than liiat of tiic author's London 
studies in vicious or dubious lines of life ; a fresh 
point in common, I need hardly observe, beuvecn the 
disciple and his master. 

In The Court Beggar and The City Wit, twitt cfuncdics 
of coarse-grained humour and complicated intrigue, 
we breathe again the grimier air of Cockney trickery 
and Cockney debauchery ; but the satire on * pro- 
jectors ’ or speculators in monopoly is even now as 
amusing as it is creditable to the author to have 
seconded in his humbler fashion die noble satirical 
enterprise of Massinger and Ben jonson ag;tinst the 
most pernicious abuses of their time. Tlie three wits 
of the court, the country, and the city arc good strong 
sketclics in caricature ; and there arc passages of such 
admirable eloquence itt such excellent vense of the 
higher or graver comic style as would not have mis- 
beseemed the hand of Jonson iiimsclf. The opening 
scene, for instance, in which the heroine remonstrates 
with her father fur exchanging the happy and honoured 
life of a hospitable and charitable country gentleman fur 
the mean and improvident existence of an intrigtang 
panisitc, is as fine an example of c.arncst or ticrious 
comedy as may be found in Shirley at his beat : and 
the scene la the second act between t'nc grave and 
eloquent dotard Sir Rapiiad .md the unuicrcifuily 
ingenious Lady Siningelove is even a better bccain-c 
a more Immorous piece uf high csuuic work ; so good, 
indeed, that in its kind it could lurdlv he bettered. 
Hut The City H'if is the iincr and shapelier etunedy oi 
the two ; well conceived, well cmi.umcteu, .pul well 
attetained. 'flic conception, if sinmwvh.ti fu'csealiy 
extrav.ig-ani iit outline, is n'.i>A happily and ht^cirhudg,’ 
worked out ; .nid the procc.'^t vr pfvgre.-vi ot she conhe 
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action is less broken, less intermittent, more workman- 
like and easier to follow', than in most if not in all of 
the author’s preceding plays. Even where the comic 
types are far enough from original, there is something 
original and happy in the treatment and combination 
of their active or passive humours. 

The Damoiselle, a spirited and well- written comedy, 
IS so inferior in tone and composition as to suggest a 
reversion on the author’s part to the cruder and coarser 
effects or attempts of his dramatic nonage. Justice 
Bumpsey is one of Brome’s very best and most original 
creations -so fresh, and so genuine a sample of comic 
invention that Jonson might have applauded 
extravagance or perversion of generosity 
than his cordial kindliness of nature led him sometimes 
to mdulge in. There are passages and scenes of 
genuine eloquence and of pathetic sincerity in this 
rough and wayward piece of dramatic composition or 
mcomposition ; but the presentation of the plot or 
axT?i ^ clumsy and confusing as their evolution is 
a (- confused ; and the noisome villainy of 
svmnath presented as a possible object of 

transo-rp^’ 2 s a repentant and redeemed 

or ?nv rnp*" Wycherley himself- 

sien of Wycherley— recoil. But there is no 

humour; indeS'^if T inventive 

comedies not, two or three better 

material hprp ^ight have been carved out of the 

a dramatic and pff scene of the second act 

the reader of Mr p-^ of satire will remind 

protest alabst hk Mr. Perker’s 

as in Bfome’s-2,f^ existence-in his day 

readily on hire a<? whose oaths w'ere as 

^ nire as the principles of a disunionist poll- 
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tician — or, if the phrase be preferred, of a separatist 
statesman, 

'J'/ie Queen’s Exchatwe is one of the last examples 
of its kind ; a survival from the old school of plays 
founded on episodes of imaginary history’ and built 
up with incidents of adventurous romance ; active 
in im'cntiou and agile in movement, unambitious 
in style, and not unamusing iti result. The clowneries 
and the villainies, the confusions and the coitversiuns 
of character and fortune, seem curiously archaic or 
old-fashioned for the date of this i)elatcd tragicomedy ; 
but to lovers of the better sort of drasua it will be nojte 
the less acceptable or tolerable on that account. 

One of the most fanciful and delighu'ul f.irces in 
the world is The Anltpodes. In this charming and 
fantastic play a touch of poetic humour, a savour 
of poetic style, transhgures a!ul exalts wild farce to 
the level of high comedy. The prologue to this, one 
of his latest Comedies, is as remarkable fur its excep- 
tional tjualiiy of style as is the admirable dcdic.uiun 
of his cavUcst, The iXorlhern Loss. After a s;uiric,il 
apology for his inability to compete with the f.ishiou- 
ablc writers of plays 

u'ut .‘jrjy itJtc 

In j>cc>ic «v.ii.|jiiavc!'a -luS iii.gi 

Aii'J dijilics- \M>rlh ii-c rcjt. sSu* .'Aik a. 


lie reminds his audieiicc that 
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second if not in the first class of his works as a success- 
ful comedy of humours. Joylesse and his wife, with 
the ‘ fantastic ’ Lord Letoy, are faithful but not servile 
studies after the manner of the master, who had been 
dead but a year when it came out, and as we learn from 
the author’s postscript was generally applauded. The 
small part of the curate or chaplam Quailpipe might 
have been of service to Macaulay in a famous 
chapter of his history as an example of the humble 
if not contemptible position occupied in great house- 
holds by men of his cloth or calling. 

If Shirley may be described as a bridge between 
Fletcher and Etherege, Brome may be defined as a 
link between Jonson and Wycherley. But if some 
of his stage effects are crude enough in their audacity 
of presentation and suggestion to anticipate the tone 
and manner of the theatre under Charles IL, the upshot 
of such a play as this pays at least a conventional 
deference to the proprieties and moralities. Virtue 
of a kind — presides over the solution of a tangled 
and crowded intrigue, which might perhaps have 
gained rather than lost in clearness or vivacity of 
impression and effect by a little more reserve in the 
exercise or reticence in the display of ingenuity and 
invention.^ Perplexity and surprise ought hardly to 
be the mainsprings of comic art as displayed either in 
he evolution of intrigue or in the development of 
character. But no such fault, and indeed no fault of 
^y kind, can be found with the play within this play* 
ven on a third or fourth reading it is impossible for 
reader to reopen it at almost any p:^ 
w thout an irresistible impulse to laugh — ^not to smile 

laugh out aloud and 

turw rnViA burlesque, its topsy- 

rvy rence, its preposterous harmony, its incon- 
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gruous congruity of contradictions, is as perfect as its 
exuberance of spontaneous and various fertility in fancy 
and in fun is inexhaustible and superb. The delicious 
inversion of all social or natural relations between 


husband and wife, mistress and servant, fatfier and 
son, poet and puritan, lawyer aitd client, courtiers and 
clowns, might satisfy the most exacting socialist ; and 
tite projects for the relief, encouragement, and support 
of criminals and scoundrels in general at the expense 
of the State could hardly be held unworthy of 
consideration by the latest and loudest apohtIe;> of 
professional philantiiropy. Something of Jonson’s 
mlluence is still perceptible in the conception and 
construction of this play ; but in joyous ease atui 
spontaneity of annic imaginatioji and expression the 
disciple has excelled his master. 

The English or The Mock Manso’^c, is an 

ingetut)vis and audacious comedy of ill-contrived and 
ifl-ctJinbincd intrigue, at once amusing and confusutg, 
which might have been better than it is if boils char- 
acters and incidents had been fewer, but usore neatly 


and lucidly developed and arranged •, rich in gw»d 
suggestions and gOAsU po.v>ibiliiie.s, Inst isstperfect in 
evoluthsn and insuliiescsst in itsspreasion throijgh over- 
much crswvding and cramping ot the various uguro am! 
tfie complicated actiosr. The Love-nch ('uurt h sue’u 
an cx;s5nplc of unrosuaniic roisiance and isniinagissa- 
tivc iisvention as too oftc.n wearies and disapp<dn?s the 
student of English dnsissa sjt sis fsray period of decad- 
ence ; yet even in the sJccadcncc of the greatot asid 
urost various schixd ul tragic and of comic poetry ilwt 
ever this comUn* or tliU. vvurld has witucs.c-.l there ate 
signs of life .in^i aurvivals of style wlsich give to hue 
its Very meatiest examples a tuisch of compajative 
itstcrest assd ;s tunc of esussparative dutinetsois. 
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In The Covent Garden Weeded the studious though 
not servile imitation of Ben Jonson is obvious enough 
to explain though not to justify the sneer of Randolph 
at the taste of the audiences who w'ere more contented 
with what Brome swept from his master than withr 
the worst leavings and the flattest dregs of that master’s 
exhausted genius and decrepit industry. This clever 
and ingenious comedy is evidently built more or lea 
on the lines of Jonson’s most realistic and gigantic 
farce : and the obligation is no less directly than 
honourably acknowledged by Brome at the very 
opening of the very first scene, where Justice Cock- 
brain, the Weeder of the Garden,’ cites with all due 
accuracy, as well as all due respect, the authority of 
nis reverend ancestor Justice Adam Overdo. It 
cannot, of course, bear comparison with that huge 
and unlovely though vyonderful and memorable master- 
piece , but it is easier in movement and lighter in 
hailing of humours and events. 

^nr^ n AA^ or Tlw New Exchange^ is a tangled 

comedy of unattractive and improbable 
tniipSAo’ by glimpses of interest and 

of mann° ^^^our ; worth reading once as a study 
out anT^in but hardly worth tracing 

plications; through all the incoherent com- 

and misrnn^t^ tedious convolutions of its misshapen 

the school nf m is a rather pallid study m 

and more than touches of Jonsonian farce 

and catchpeniiv cheap humours 

in its vehement : but Jt is not unamusing 

ness, of improbabl?P’^^^i°‘^ wickedness and good- 

j impulse and impossible reaction ; 

I have not met i. 

wife at home/ says • an ‘ 
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and there is still a certain lingering fragrance — the 
French word relent would perhaps express it better— of 
faint and fading poetry in the tone of style and turt\ 
of phrase^ which no later playwright could regain or 
f reproduce. 

The best of all Brome’s plays is curiously cnougli 
tlic only one that has attained any posthumous popu- 
larity or any durable celebrity. It has nothing of i.uch 
brilliant, spontaneous, and creative hunsour as Hashes 
and vibrates through every scene of The Antipodes ; 
nothing of such eccentric, ronuiuic, and audaciuiu 
originality as modesty must blush to recognise and wceji 
to acknowledge in The Novtdla ; but for su.st.sincd 
interest and coherent contposiiion of tjuatui, extrava- 
gant, anti consistent characters with fresh, humorous, 
and plausible results, for harmoiiv of dramatic evtdiuioti 
and vivacity of theatrical event, 1 doubt whether it 
could be matched, and I am certain that it could not 
be excelled, outside the rangeof Shakespeare ‘s comedtc* 
ajul farces. The infusion of ronajitic interest and 
serious poetry' sit i/rgi'ur's Bush may give tt> Fletcher's 
admirable tragicomedy a higher literary place on the 
toll of the English drama ; but t.hc superiority of the 
mijtor poet as a dratnatic artist, .md ttut uiefcly as a 
theatrical crai’tsnran, is patent and palpable iicyojtd 
discussion or dispute. ‘ 
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In the dramatic literature of any country but ours 
the name of Richard Brome would be eminent ana 
famous : being but an Englishman, he is na^rally 
regarded by critics and historians after the order oi 
Hallam as too ineffably inferior for mention or com- 
parison with such celebrities as Regnard or Goldoni. 
That such a character as Justice Clack is worthy oi 
Moliere in his broader and happier moods of hunaour 
could hardly seem questionable even to the duU^ 
of such dullards if his creator had but ‘ taken the 
trouble to be born ’ in France, in Italy, or in any 
country but their own. As it is, I cannot suppose it 
possible that English readers will ever give him a 
beside the least of those inferior humorists who had 
the good fortune or the good sense to be born outside 
the borders of England. 

apparently a variant of the Shahcspcarcan word ‘ skirr ' : ‘ Skisc 
away, and skisc out that away * — ^Act iv. Scene i ; * yawdes * for jades , 

Your yawdes may take cold, and never be good after it * — same scene. 

Ae first scene of the second act there is a curious mention of Bath, an o 
Captain Dover s games on the glorious Cotswold Hills : ‘ We are not ot 
London.* ‘ What think you of the Bath then ? * ‘ Worse than t*other 
I love not to carry my Health where others drop their Diseases. There s 
no sport 1 that,* ‘ Will you up to the hill-top of sports, then, and Mern- 
mente, Dover^s Oltmpicks or the Colsvjold Games ? * * No, that will be too 

publique for our Recreation,* 
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Iv ever the time-honoured French Lishion of repub- 
lisliing the hclect works of an author in place of a 
complete edition might rciisonubly find favour in the 
eyes of an Englisli student, it ccrtainlj might in tlic 
ease of Shirley. A considerable section or division 
of the .si.x goodly volurne.s which contain the first 
CQllection ever made of his multitudinous works is 
taken up by such vapid and colourless sketches, such 
mere shadows or phamom.s of invertebrate and blood- 
lcs.s fancy, as leave no trace behind on the memory 
but a .scn.se of tedious vanity and unprofitable nrompti- 
tude of apparcnilv copiou.s but actually stcriic inven- 
tion. Very possibly he never wrote anything <pute 
so bad, so insolently faulty, and so impudently pre- 
posterous, as tlic very worst impnivisation-s of his 
master Fletcher ; hut even .lUch uth.cnvLc umpialisied 
rubbish as 7V;e Sea I'owj^vur The Xuc Tahia h.m the 
one qualifying men’t, the one extenuating cirauu- 
stance, of being readable —■nut without iriitasion. iiuhg- 
iration, and astonishment, hut at all events v.'uliuut 
.stupefying fatigue and insuperable sornnolcnec.^ 

Too many o! Shirley's glass may be tead in skuraned 
withoAit exciting any snore active or sthnulatiug 
liun.s tiran tlie^e. Royal M.sstcry, Duke’s 
Constant Maids, Vmusg Adnnrat.s ihilL, CtuonaJ:*;;'.'*, 
ansi Uumw.u.'. Cnuriicr.-i p-co. beto-rc du- uenitry LaU- 
srhj..vsj eyes ia a long diin aUcam of ini!!v5j4-,-;-,j.duMe 
jigjirt i ansi suuncinoraMe esmt..'-. "H-c) jur.yf, 

far as he can obverse su* van sctrA-int^cr, -mk rev w ,» 
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certain modest level of passable craftsmanship and 
humble merit ; but they never rise into palp^le 
distinction or cohere into substantial form. The 
worst that can be said of them is not that they are 
wanting in merits or abounding in faults, but that they 
do not exist; they have absolutely no principle ot 
life, no reason for being, no germ of vitality whatever. 
It would be something if even they were bad ; it would 
be something if even they were dull ; but they are 
not bad, they are nothing ; they are not dull, 
null. You read them, and feel next day as if you had 
read nothing. The leading articles of last weeks 
journals have left as much mark on your memory, as 
much impression on your mind. Perhaps you can 
hardly tell — they may be rather good of their kind 
than bad ; but their kind has no right to propagate, 
no reason to produce. Once or twice the writer may 
remind you of Jonson — ^with all the sap squeezed out 
of him, or of Fletcher — ^with all his grace evaporated , 
but as a rule they are simply wearisome and conven- 
tional, anemic and invertebrate. Even those who 
mathe the Puritans with a loathing equal to that oi 
Butler may admit, as one at least of their number is 
ready to do, that if the advent of those brainless and 
brutish devil-worshippers had cut off nothing better 
worth keeping than the average of Shirley’s supply 

literature and art and poetry 
heavy charge to bring against 
n„ ”4 desperate enemies, 

vulnp ^ Other hand, it would be unjust to under- 
fnnnri of the work which seventy years since 

latelv ^’^ticulate admirer in Campbell, and has 

in Mr* Pnf ^ than capable advocate 

Shirlev tn ^oy one deny the claim of 

y the neutral credit of such negative commen- 
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dation as may be due to a writer alike incapabie of the 
faults and of the excellences which distinguish or 
disfigure the work of greater men. In Defoe’s phrase, 
‘ Ijc can't commit their crimes ; it would task a 
tUrongcr genius than ins to do so,’ But then the 
question with regard to a poet's claims is not a que.>ti«>n 
of abstinence, but of aciu’evement ; he must be judged 
by consideration of what he has accomplished, nut lif 
what he has avoided. Virtue which depends on 
incompetence to sin can hardly be commeiulevl fur 
withstanding temptation. 'J’admire Scipiun, suit/ 
says Victor Hugo ; ‘ j’admirc moin.s Origcnc.' 

Abstinence, however, is not Shirley's only viriue *, 
if it were, he would now be sleeping with 'late ami 
Home, Cumberland and Jcplison, 'raUburd and 
Sheridan Knowles, 'riicrc are veiy' remarkable and 
admirable exceptions to the gener.tr mediocrity of bis 
level, conventional, unambitious, and languid work. 
'Lhe terrible sarcasm which lashed him into oblivion 
for a century and a half may possibly, if not ju.^titiably, 
have been provokcvl by the revival of his fu>t play, a 
Year after the author’s death ; a rcsiurcction which 



Lave Tfkks, or The Sck'Atl 0/ CtmpLuunt (iii unaican 
EnglLh. of accumpUshntcUiS) ^^.ould have been 
rcLsucd on the stage foriy'Uvu ye.irs after 
appearance is so unaccuuni,d!lc a tact that it, may nr 
allowed to account for the contempt uii.h which tic 
Laureate of the Rtwtoratiun referred m the uwtm.jy 
of ShisU-.Y fifteen ye.ur* Lief, 

‘nds nmt attempt os its .uith.or li. 3 levMy pre- 
(crons and impourndy huhaisic abiia;i.’,». ,r,u! tic 
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sentiment : but though always absurd it is not always 
dull ; there are one or ttvo redeeming touches which 
indicate or suggest a latent or dormant capacity for 
better things. There is a pleasant anticipation of 
modern progress on the social lines of French demo- 
cracy in the first scene, when an amorous elder on the 
eve of marriage reflects and resolves thus manfully ; 

‘ I will get but one child, and that shall be a boy, lest 
having too many children I undo my heir, and my 
goods be divided.’ That a royalist playwright of 
retrogressive and reactionary England should thus 
early have foreseen and forecast the future of ‘ the 
great nation,’ under the practical and exemplary 
influence of the most advanced and enlightened 
^^^^ren of its unspeakably sublime revolution, may 
perhaps be no less edifying than amusing to readers 
^°^^^®t:ulated with incurable Gallomania. 

The absurd fancy of representing an old man under 
the delusion that his youth had been restored to him 
can only be excelled in preposterous and irritating 
inanity of impotent invention by the ineffable notion 
ot introducing a young libertine, in the heyday of 
impudent vigour and rampant recklessness, whom a 
virtuous young woman, assisted by acquaintances of 
such virtue as will ignore blows and kicks administered 
imr tvfcr experiment, succeeds in persuad- 

able nnno^ dead. How such impudent and insuffer- 
or ereni- Crawled on to the stage 

difficult to understand. The 
herent woefully witless stuff— inane, inco- 

and du:i. A pretP, 


piece of smnnA. T ^“jpossioie, and dull. A pi 
passed unoh<5.a^ smirking verse, which might have 
Srpkv of n ^°bler passages hi almost 

aSaStheStemTn^ Middleton’s o? Marston’s, 

attention of a critic wjio did not think 
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overmuch of Shakespeare to a somewhat vapid and 
flaccid play of Shirley’s. 1 doubt if the reader whom 
tins quotation may induce or impel to peaisc The 
Brothers will bless the memory' of the critic who sug- 
gested such an enterprise. * Tiscy did not think,' 
says one of the actors in the last scene, ‘ to find this 
pale .society of ghosts ’ ; which shows that he had not 
had time to keep company with his fellow phantonis, 
the other and latter ghosts of their romaiuic or senti- 
mental invention, A paler or more featureless 
‘ society ’ it would be difncult to find. 

But when Shirley wars not astray on the track of 
his adored Fletcher, limping and whcc^iiirjg and hob- 
bling behind that splendid if not always reliable r.Jcef, 
he could run better than might iiavc been e.xpccted 
by a spectator of his performance^ in a tield rt.'wrvcd 
fur steeds of fmea blood and higher nteitle. I c,m 
by no means agree with Mr. Dyce that the happiest 
efforts of his genius will perljap-s be found in the tnujic 
portions of these variegated dnuiuLs, his romantic 
or tragicomic studies in the school of Fletclicr rather 
than Bc.aumont. Such a tragedy as 77,<r such 

a ctmiedy as The Exiimplv, may defy cunsparison witlj 
the best of tlicsc hybrid and innStaiivc crcaimaw at 
ovenvorked invention and fatigued or enfeebled f;u;cy. 
Hvcji The MoIJ'f Rsteoiti, for winch his very editors 
have hardly a good word, is a hiilurc ‘ahich mako us 
feel th.'»t ir ought to have beers a .'.uccc.ut ; crude, 
coarse, and rotigh as it is, there Is more suggotau! it 
nut snore pre^>es;tatiuji of natutad >: 
life its it than in a later pL 
and cotnposed, :?<•> sisucls 
;s,; The (huJhxd, BsjT tin 
is a Jlight l-.cyo.’ul the gentle cap ^ 
pUiion tbgs it» the atttajrU. .u.J his v^-'ice craeh, m tge 
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effort to express such murderous and perfidious 
passions. A very fine tragedy might have been made 
out of the story : but when we think what Middleton 
and Rowley would have given us, had they happily 
chanced to undertake it, we cannot be thankful enough 
that the story of Beatrice and De Fleres fell into the 
right hands, and was treated by artists who could make 
at once the most and the best of it, as they would have 
made, and Shirley could not make, of the story of 
Antonio and Berinthia. 

In The Brothers, his next play, Shirley now and then 
touches a note of feeling and expression more natural 
and more graceful, more proper and peculiar to his 
talent. The subject, in stronger hands, might have 
been the groundwork of a very noble play ; in Shirley s 
it is but faintly attempted and inadequately carried out, 
with nothing like the vigour and vitality of Mr. Norris s 
admirable story, Major and Minor. One scene, how- 
ever, is worthy of Fletcher : that master of tender 
fancy and romantic emotion might well have approved 
and enjoyed so charming a study in his school of art 
as the interview between the disinherited lover and the 
girl who would share his fallen fortunes, but finds 
unwilling — too loyal and unselfish, or too diffident 
half-hearted — to prove unkind, and marry her. 
inat the woman’s part is finer than the man’s is 
^ical of the author’s somewhat feminine if not 
e emmate genius. He looks on vice and virtue, 
prosperity and adversity, action and passion, in the 
amiable woman whose instincts are inno- 
4 - hut whose literary ambition is apt 

unseemly affectation of a man s 
tone, and indecorous imitation of his 

Tones ^hen to play Tom 

J nes, but his heart is with Sir Charles Grandison. 
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His passion, at its highest aiul l;ecncst, is never any' 
thing more than intcnsiik-d sentiment. Even in Titc 
Witty Fair One, gross ami monstrous in its coarseness 
and absurdity as is the more original and rememberable 
portion of the plot, there arc touches of liveliness and 
mgenuity ; such as tire anmsing if rather easy ami 
trivial device of the letter returned by a mistake which 
brings about one or tw») fairlv elfcctive .sccnci> : but 
even this belter part is not vigorously or thoroughly 
conceived and carried out. I'hc best ihijjg in the 
play, the ingenious device by which Violetta dheovers 
her regard and gains herself a lover, is borrowed— atid 
certainly not heightened or bettered in the borrowing 
— front Marston’s Huldmcl in The Fav.n. Ojse 
c.xccllenc touch of humour and good sense in this 
abortive comedy hears evidence to the unchanged 
and unchangeable absurdity of ati'ccsation whiclr will 
probably alway.s distinguish a foul wlwlpcd in England 
from a fool whelped in any other country'. * Wliat 
say YOU to England ? ’ asks a simple young fellow who 
has Just beesj desired to natne wliat kingdonr ur 
prtH'mce he lias mo.^t mind to travel in. * Hy ru> 
m.eans,' replies t.hc tutor wiso .has ujulert.iken to suibuc 
him witlt the principles of culture ; * it i i mtt in 
hishion with ucntlctnctt to siudv their t>wn naiieoi : 


you will discover a dull e-.wi;;c;..t if vtsu avimirc nut, 
at'.d with admir-uiau prefer not, the weeds uf oilier 
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well as much better work than this. The first and 
central incident of the action may or may not have 
been borrowed from an earlier play that Field had 
published, a comedy, twenty-seven years before, in 
which the bridal of an innocent girl was broken off 
by the intervention of a slanderer and the defamation 
of her chastity. The effect is less striking from a 
theatrical point of view in Shirley’s play than in Field’s ; 
but the incident is at once more credible and more 
explicable. The slanderer in Field’s play is a rather 
theatrical villain — an improbable compound of Pistol 
and lachimo : the motive which impels the uncon- 
scious calumniator in Shirley’s is honest and friendly. 
And in composition and execution this play is so far 
ahead of any previous work from the same hand that 
the first audience or the first reader might well have 
been inclined to question the authenticity of its 
ascription to the author of Shirley’s previous plays. 
The farcical underplot is not very refined or very 
subtle, but not less amusing than Massinger’s or 
Fletcher’s rougher work on the same or a similar 
line : and the construction would be almost blameless 
if the conduct of the disguised girl on whose perfidy 
the whole plot hihges had been more rational and 
less theatrical. Tne eternal ‘ she-page ’ who pesters 
and infests the plays of the period is a more positive 
nuisance in Shmey’s than even in Massinger’s. 
The Viola-Cesario of Shakespeare’s invention, the 
Bellario-Euphr^ia of Beaumont’s or Fletcher’s, must 
regretfully be/neld responsible for numberless idio- 
''.ies of imitation. In the hands of Ford or Dekker 
comtndn type of deformed devotion becomes too 
uncoi=,p^ pathetic to fall under the same reprobation 
natural m]^g shifts of these more conventional 
Jones, bui Poor Winnifrede in ■ h oj 
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Edmonton is a more touching and lifelike figure than 
the jaded invention of such imitative dealers in senti- 
ment or sensation could evoke. 

It is tunusing to find in the next work of so fervent 
a royalist as Shirley so sharp a stroke of satire aisned 
at his fellows of the court as might h.ave been dealt 
by a writer of the opposite party at the conspirators 
against tiic constitution who were soon to succctxl 
in plunging their country itito civil war and bringing 
their leader to the scaffold. ' I shall tjuickly learn to 
forget myself,’ say.s ‘ a foolish ambitious steward ’ in 
the tragicomedy of The Grateful Servant, ‘ when I am 
great in oihee ; I will oppress the .subject, tlaitcr the 
prince, take bribes on both sides, do riglu to neither, 
Serve licaven as far a.s my profit will give me leave, 
ami tremble only at the summons of a parluamnt,’ 
Charles I. iiad been si.v m«)ntjis on the throne when 
this comedy was iiccn.sed. Like the great majority of 
Shirley’s plays, it is ‘ too bud for a blessing, too gotsd mr 
a curse ’ : and the reader will not impr<jb.sbly ‘ wLh 
from his soul it were better or worse.' 'fhcrc is no 
lack of preitv flowery writing in it, w'nich .seems to 
liave taken tlic fancy of Campbell more than the luou- 
serious merit of its author’s better pL ):.. ; but there 
is not much else. Conventional mutivcM and t.inta.ujc 
impulses take tiie place cif msblc aiul tufsital 

emotions ; the curhuis mixiufcor aUcn!.ttio!‘. o; dnunc- 
le.^i and unnatural i»nua!ity siptr.c •. iiljinous Id'ertna- 
of the play with itie nwjst refined ami rore-Oilmncd 
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inexplicable. The fantastic unreason of ^ Spanish 
chivalry and the fantastic perversity of English senti- 
mentalism have seldom been exemplified in a more 
ludicrously serious manner than by a lover’s offer to 
cede his mistress to his sovereign out of regard for her 
(‘ I love her still, and in that study her advancement 1 ) 
and by the author’s evident belief that this monstrous 
prostitution of sentimental servility is (in his own 
words) a ‘ miracle of honour, and of love.’ It is 
enough to make one think that the court whose fashion- 
able sentiment found its prophet or exponent in Shirley 
— the court of Henrietta Maria — might have been the 
court of Blanche Amory, the immortal young lady who 
had always on hand a whole stock of sham or second- 
hand emotions. 

Two years after the appearance of this pretty but 
uninteresting sample of sentimental and ineffectual 
invention, the one play which gives its author a place 
among the tragic poets of Shakespeare’s age and 
country was licensed for the stage, and found its way 
into print four years afterwards. The gravest error 
or defect of Shirley’s work as a dramatist is usually 
perceptible in the management of his underplots ; 
his hand was neither strong enough to weld nor skilful 
enough to weave them into unity or -harmony with 
the main action ; and the concurrent or alternate 


interests, through lack of coherence and fusion, become 
x-uifeirce of mere worry and weariness to the distracted 
. and the jaded memory. But the main plot 

^^^^^I^Trattor, founded on the assassination or immo- 
f r/ Alessandro de’ Medici by his kinsman 
? . (whom Shirley — and for that matter Musset 

a ion — probably did not know to have been a 

neatly and happily inter- 
brother d^^ story which at first sight recalls that of 

woven with ^ 
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the fatal marriage and breach of promise thr<jugh 
which the name of Buondelmonti had attained a 
significance so tragical for Florence three hundred 
and twenty-two years earlier. This underplot, iiow- 
ever, is more probably a device of tiie author’s or an 
adaptatiori from some serviceable ‘ novel ’ or romance 
than a distorted rcfiection of so remote an actual 
tragedy. 

The unreal unselfishness of unnatural devotion and 
the sentimental vehemence of moral paradox, which 
mark the decline of English tragedy from th.e level 
of Shakespeare’s more immediate followers, arc 
flagrant in the folly of sueii a conceptiofi as (his of a 
lover who insists on resigning his mistress against tier 
will to a friend already betrothed or pledged in honour 
to another woman. Chivalry h;is destroyed itself 
— plucked out its own eyes, and cut its ow'n throat-- 
when it descends to such heartlc.ss and senseless depths 
of scniiracntal superstition. Hut it mn^t be allowed 
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poets would be very much high.er than it is if 1 
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and as attractively presented as the noble ;uiu pathetic 
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to the famous but histrionic part of the boastful mar- 
tialist Melantius. The King in The Maid's Tragedy 
is certainly not better drawn than his equally licentious 
but less tyrannous counterpart in The Traitor ; and 
the very effective scene in which Calianax denounces 
Melantius to the King, only to be stormed down and 
put to silence by the denial of his accomplice and the 
laughing incredulity of the victim, is surpassed by the 
admirable device in which the chief conspirator s 
superb and subtle audacity of resource confounds the 
loyalty of Sciarrha and confirms the confidence of 
Alessandro. A more ingenious, natural, and striking 
situation — admirable in itself, and more admirable 
in its introduction and its assistance to the progress or 
evolution of the plot — it would be difficult to find in 
any play. The swiftness and sharpness of suspicious 
intuition, the promptitude and impudence of intelligent 
hypocrisy, which distinguish the conduct of Shirley’s 
ideal conspirator, are far above the level of his usual 
studies or sketches of the same or a similar kind. Nor 
is there, if I mistake not, so much of really beautiful 
writing, of pure and vigorous style, of powerful and 
pathetic simplicity, in any earlier or later work of its 
author. Of Shakespeare or of Marlowe or of Webster 
we can hardly hope to be reminded while reading 
Shirley : but we are reminded of Fletcher at his best 
by the cry of sympathy with which Amidea receives 
the assurance that the rival who has unwittingly and 
reluctantly supplanted her is also the victim of her 
lover’s infidelity and ingratitude. 

Alas, poor maid ! 

We two keep sorrow alive then. 

This indeed,\ if I may venture to say so, seems to me a 
touch not unworthy of Webster himself — the nearest 
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the one case, a penitent woman is executed by the 
vmrelenting justice of an inflexible husband : in the 
other, an impenitent woman assassinates her paramour, 
and is slaughtered by him in return ; a comfortable 
consummation which surely carries with it no par- 
ticular reference to outraged honour. 

The comedy which bears the pretty title of Changes, 
or Love in a Maze, has some pretty passages and scenes, 
but it is far too ‘ high fantastical ’ for any serious 
interest in the action or the agents to be possible : and 
there is unpleasant evidence in one place that no 
amount of noble or royal patronage could make a 
gentleman at heart of the playwright who was capable 
of representing as otlter than the vilest of all villains 
and the meanest of all hounds a w'retch who by way of 
excuse for his own rascality would support or encourage 
a suggestion against the character and honour of a lady 
whom he has deserted for a wealthier object of court- 
ship. On the other hand, the noble unselfishness of 
the hopeless lover who is ready to serve her at the cost 
of his own happiness is painted with so fine and warm 
a sympathy as almost to renew our better opinion of the 
poet. But except for the ingenuity of intrigue, which 
From a theatrical point of view is really creditable, and 
really amusing in the upshot, it is too slight a thing 
to deserve any very serious praise, as it is altogether 
too slight a thing to deserve any serious blame. The 
Bird in a Cage is a play of much the same weight ; not 
ill done, if not particularly worth doing ; with farcical 
passages which may be found fairly diverting by idle 
or indulgent readers, and a pretty touch of humanity 
in advpce of an age little inclined to such tenderness 
for animals as moves the imprisoned princess to set 
free her captive birds. 

The bright light comedy of Hyde Park is the second 
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really good play of its kind on the long list of Shirley’s 
works. In vigour of style and force of interest it’ is 
notably inferior to The Wedding : its tone is altogether 
more modern, more remote from tragicomedy, less 
serious and less ambitious ; but it belongs unmistak- 
ably to a period of transition. It is a quasi-poet ic 
or .semi-poetic piece of work, and so far belongs or aims 
at belonging to the same class a.s The Spanish Curate 
or The Guardian — not to say as TxveljlJt Night or Much 
Ado about Nothing. It aims also at a transient sort of 
realism, a photographic rcpre.sentation of the fancies 
or the follies of the hour, its passing atfeciation-s or 
extravagances of the drawing-room or the race-course, 
which anticipates in .some degree the cjucrprisu, if 
not the superb and perfect mastery in that line, of such 
artists as Congreve and Vanbnigh. 'Fhe vciyeitilitv 
and flexibility of talent required ami displayed in sucli 
an attempt, admitting it to be fairly and moderately 
successful, may reasonably challenge our pr.u.->c ; but 
Mistress Carol, thotigh bright and plea-sant enough, sr» 
as far beneath the level of Millamant as beneath the 


level of Viola. 
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at being alive, as children do play at being ‘ grown-up ’ ; 
and this at least is a charge which can no more be 
brought against the ruffians and strumpets of Wycher- 
ley’s or Shadwell’s invention than against the u^le 
men or women of Shakespeare’s or of Webster’s. The 
return of the shipwrecked husband to his supposed 
widow is borrowed from Marston’s What you 
and though Shirley’s comedy is far more neatly and 
reasonably constructed, far more satisfactory to an 
sesthetic or intelligent judge of composition, it has 
nothing of such intellectual force or such literary merit 
as must be recognised here and there in the rougher 
and more vigorous work of the elder and greater 
though ruder and faultier poet. Marston, with all his 
shortcomings, is one of Jonson’s if not of Shakespeare s 
men-at-arms ; Shirley, with all his merits, is but one 
of Fletcher’s bodyguard. 

There is some honest fun, though there is no great 
matter, in the little satirical comedy of The Ball : the 
sham traveller is a more original and amusing figure 
than a copy of Ben Jonson’s rather ponderous Puntar- 
volo could have been ; and even after all his precursors 
the braggart and beaten coward contrives to have some 
amusing and original touches of baseness and comic- 
ality about him, which may make us tolerate the 
reappearance of an almost worn-out and wearisome 
type of farce. The ladies and their lovers are so 
lamentably shadowy and shapeless that a modern 
reader has no difficulty in understanding the curious 
admission of the poet in a later and better and less 
reticent play that he had been ‘ bribed to a modest 
admission of their antic gambols.’ Had he rejected 
the bribe, supposing it to have ever been offered, a 
less decorous and a less vacuous comedy might have 
been better worth our reading ; but possibly, if not 
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probably, the assertion or imputation may be merely 
part of the character to whom it is assigned. Shiricy, 
liowever, must have all due credit for tins fresh stripe 
of satire applied to the same idiotic affectation which 
he had lashed with as wholesome and cordial a stroke 
of contempt just four years earlier, in a passage 
already tpioted. ‘ You must encourage strangers, 
while you live; it is the character of our nation, \vc 
are famous for dejecting our own countiymcn.' 

Shirley’s next play, The Yuuiv^ AJiiiinil, is atnusmg 
enough for a laay and consequently a tolenint reader 
to take up and put down with as much satisJaction as 
he might hope to derive from a novel obviously and 
exclusively ituended for railway reading ; it is not at 
all diacrediiablc, and now and then pn>tnt>cs--and 
breaks its promise — to be serii>usly interesting as VicH 
as tolerably entertaining ; liie hero and hcrome arc 
a ver\f creditable couple ot ultimately truimplsani 
victims, the kings and knaves, bullies and fools, pLn 
liictr parts very decently and endurably. On the 
whole, we mav say of this and indeed most ot .siur.cy s 
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It would be worse than useless for a lover of poetry 
and a hater of puritanism to undertake the defence 
of the admirably constructed and excellently written 
tragicomedy whicli Charles I. set Shirley to write on 
a subject supplied by the royal and kindly patron. 
The subject is excellent in its way, and suggestive of 
even better and stronger dramatic effects than Shirley 
has made out of it ; but the utter vileness, the abject 
and atrocious treachery of the two mean tricksters and 
traffickers in women who play the leading parts in 
this comedy, cannot reasonably be condoned on con- 
sideration of the brilliant and striking situations which 
are brought about by the villainy of these gilded and 
varnished rascals. Fletcher was not a severe moralist ; 
he is usually considered by modern critics to have 
sometimes broken the bounds of good taste and artistic 
tact in his pictures of headlong youth and light-hearted 
passion : but not one of his Rubilios, Valentines, or 
Pinieros, can be imagined capable of such baseness as 
would disgrace a professional pander. The Gamester 
is a very clever, verj' powerful, and very amusing play : 
but Wycherley’s Plain Dealer, though doubtless more 
impudent in its indecenc)^ is certainly less immoral 
in its consummation. Fletcher in his own way, like 
Congreve in his, has always at least the graceless grace 
of high-bred wantonness ; Shirley is nothing if not 
moral ; or rather he is ruffianly and repulsive. 

A Contention for Honour and Riches is a bright and 
irigenious little interlude in which the author shows 
hirnself as faithful and as able an imitator of Jonson 
as in the costly Triumph of Peace which soon after- 
wards eclipsed all previous pageants of the kind for 
gorgeous extravagance of elaborate profusion. In the 
dramatic or literary part of this glorified puppet-show 
there is some very pretty, humorous, and ingenious 
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writing ; the final interlude of burlesque is so especially 
well conceived and invented that it may provoke even 
a modern and private reader to a quiet and approving 
smile. Four or five months later the best of Shirley’s 
comedies \va.s licensed for the stage. To have written 
such a tragedy as The Traitor, such a comedy as The 
Example, should be sufficient to secure for their auilior 
a doubly distinguished place among the poets of his 
country. A judgment unblinded by perversity, pre- 
possession, or malevolence must allow that the noble 
tone of this noem is at least as typical of its autlior’s 
tone of mind as tlie baser tone of a jireceiling play ; 
a candid and clear-headed critic would have admitted 


that the moral credit due to the author of The Example 
was enough to countcrbtdance, if nut to efface and 
obliterate, the moral discredit due to the author of 
The Gamester. 

The noble, high-spirited, simple-hearted and single- 
minded heroine would suflicc to .sweeten and reilcem 
an otherwise condcmnable or questionable piece of 
work ; her husband is a iigure nut unworthy in he set 
bc.sidc her; and the passionate youm; tempter wha..c 
chivalrous nature is so graceluliy displaced in the 
head.strong, punctilious, perverse, ami ;;encruu.? course 
oi conduct which follows on the tact ul his conversion 
would be as lltoroughly successful and complete .i 
study as either, if it were nut tor the luckicij uuKh oj 
tucongiufujs luHodranu which tiic loly ol 

his love into a sw<hj 5 ! at the siglu of In-.. 
poniard asul the sound of ids Si(c.i3i;c.d tiucam, hut 
all that can be done to redeens this cou'.entiMal and 
scnAatioual error is .uhnirabiy wcH done iji the yetpjcl 
«l this noble and lugh'toned pkty •, a sju.ucI t.e 
co}i:>!ructii)Si and hartuotsbiiu- e-vuiutJ-na, ui v.lwh the 


brv; 
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an encumbrance to the progress of the more serious 

action. . . r 

The Opportunity is a lighter and slighter piece ot 
work, but as lively, ingenious, and amusing m ite 
complications and solutions, its intrigue and its 
results, as any comedy of accidents and errors not 
glorified by the sign-manual of Plautus, Shakespeare, 
or Moliere. The night-scene under the balcony is as 
dexterously contrived as the night-scene in George 
Dandin, and more plausible as well as more decorous 
in its arrangement and its upshot. The Coronation 
is a too characteristic example of that uninteresting 
ingenuity in construction and that unprofitable fer- 
tility of invention which must be allowed to dis- 
tinguish the duller and emptier plays of Shirley. R 
opens with some promise of interest, but the promise 
is almost immediately falsified : the passage in the 
first scene, which, in Gifford’s opinion, ‘ cannot be 
exceeded for truth and humour,’ is the only ppsage 
in the play which deserves the attributes of ‘ liveliness 
and ‘ pretty perversity ’ ; the laboured complications 
and revolutions of character and event are perverse 
enough in their mechanical intricacy, but their liveli- 
ness and prettiness are less easy to discover. The 
publisher’s attribution of this play to Fletcher is 
only exceeded in idiotic monstrosity of speculative 
impudence by the publisher’s attribution of The 
London Prodigal to Shakespeare. And the tide-page 
which brackets Shirley’s name with Chapman’s as 
author of the pathetic and stately tragedy of 
Lihabot makes almost as exorbitant a demand upon 
our credulity. 

But the comedy which was licensed six months 
alterwards is the most brilliant though by no means 
the most blameless of Shirley’s plays. His gift of 
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graceful and humorous writing was never more happdy 
exercised and displayed than in the ghttenn" and 
shifting scenes of The Lady of Pleasure. In sty 
in versification it is equally superior to most oi his 
other comedies : the rivalry^ ot the two heroines in 
fehionablc - extravagance and display could hardly 
have been more lifelike and amusing if painted oi 
photographed by Etheregc or Congreve. But it is 
impossible to reconcile the morality of Love for Lot e^ 
with the morality of A Woman hilled tciih Kindness . 
the endeavour to do so must needs result m a more 
revolting and unnatural violation or adulteration oi 
morality than even the brutal and impudent geniu.j 
of a Wycherley could have attempted or conceived. 
Charles Lamb was as absolutely and unanswerably 
right as usual in his contention on bchalt ot the grea 
comic dnmiatists who flourished after the Rcstora- 



attempt at a refutation of this plea, ga . 
more than Caledonian mcapacity to appreciate the 
finer shades of critical reasoning aim the subtlei 
touches of liumorous logic. Now^ Shirley, m this 
splendid and sparkling comedy of high ‘hf* ‘^yCn 
into the very pit which Congreve so skiltully and 
Vanbrugh so nearly avoided. . 

A little more, or a little less, and wc might say oi 
his characters what Lamb says of Congreve s, tha 
they do not oiTchd our moral sense ; in fact thev do 
not appetd to it at all. They seem engaged m their 
ptoi^r clement, 'fhey break through^ nu laws, or 
consdeiiuous restraints. I'hcy know ol none, t hc^ 
lave got out of Christendom into sue linu-'- vviia^ 
sliall fcall ii?-“of cuckoldry, the Utopia oi guLantr) , 
where pleasure is duty, and the manners pcriccv 
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freedom.’ In that land the escapades of such characters 
as Aretina, Kickshaw, and Decoy would be simply 
amusing and becoming : but in this half-way house 
on the border which divides the generation of Mas- 
singer from the generation of Etherege they are partly 
diverting and partly shocking. The infusion of a 
little morality makes the whole affair immoral : the 
intrusion of a somewhat equivocal and utterly incon- 
gruous penitence reduces a comic intrigue to the level 
of a serious crime. ‘ II est vrai,’ says the great Dumas, 
in an admirable chapter of his delightful memoirs, 

‘ que du temps de Moliere cela s’appelait le cocuage, 
et qu’on en riait ; que de nos jours cela s’appelle 
I’adultere, et qu’on en pleure.’ It is so obviously 
impossible to reconcile or to harmonise these two 
points of view that the very attempt must needs be 
no less offensive to the intelligence of good taste than 
repulsive to the instinct of good feeling. With this 
very serious reserve, it would be difficult to overpraise 
a play in which the genius and the art of Shirley are 
seen together at their brightest and their best. 

The Royal Master is a fair example of Shirley’s 
3nd fertile talent ; there is a somewhat 
taded and conventional grace in the style of it which 
seems not unsuitable to a rather slight and artificial 
ut neither ill-conceived nor ill-conducted plot. 
1 ne Duke s Mistress has a little more life and spirit 
■vvi interest enough of story to make it a better 
specimen of the same class. The Doubtful Heir is 
F- with the usual faults or conven- 

^oinantic tragicomedy and the particular 
binp <5 the author’s style and manner it com- 

tenrtprnF!^^ merits of genuine grace and 

more There are touches in it of something 

0 spontaneous pathos and serious interest 
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than \vc find in most of Shirley’s plays. As much 
may be said, though it may seem_ strange to say it, 
for his remarkable attempt at a miracle-play, revived 
under new conditions and adapted to maturer tastes. 
In the very first scene of St. Patrick for Ireland there 
is a note of truer and purer poetry than usual : the 
style is a little fresher, the movement more lively, 
and the action more amusing ; and in the parts of 
Conallus and Emeria there are situations of real 
interest and touches of real pathos. 

The Constant Maid is a comedy of some spirit and 
originality ; but a mother’s attempt to win or to test 
the afiections of her daughter’s lover is a revolting if 
not a ridiculous mainspring for the action of a play. 
A farcical character which may remind the reader of 
bob Acres will only increase his appreciation of 
Sheridan’s superior art and intelligence ; though 
there is some crude imd rough-hewn humour in 
Shirley’s caricature of a loutish lover. But the two 
plots arc so badly mixed that any reader or spectator 
would have supposed it the first attempt of an awkward 
and ambitious novice in comedy. The farce of The 
Humorous Courtier is not unhappily nor unamusingly 
conceived, but the c.\ecution is too extravagant and the 
mfu.^ion of serious villainy too incongruous to pass 
muster with the idlest or most tolerant of readers. 
I he so-called pastoral in which Sidney’s volununous 
romance is condensed into dramatic form is so per- 
mnetory in style and so halting in metre as to be 
worthier of a Davenant or a Killcgrcw than of even a 
tecond-nuc, or third-rate dramatic poet ; but die reader 
who^spends an hour or so on perusal of The Arcadia 
tmisr admit dial tlic plasnsuight’s work was netitly 
t.osie-and not worth doing. How and why such a 
|)iay could have been either retjuired of any writer 
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or pcrt'ornicU by any actoro is a problem insoluble by 
the modern reader ; who will iind_ the compiK^^cd 
action us Hut us the invertebrate versification, 
not find any shadow of serious interest or any plausible 
pretence to evolte it from the limbo of an obsolete 
popularity. Any tribute to the memory of the noble 
poet and hero whose literary monument is the noble 
poem of Astruphcl and Stella does credit to the man 
who olTers it ; but a more singular sort of tribute 
than this w;is never paid by the most injudicious an 
ineffectual perversity or debility of devotion. 

In The Gentleman of I’cnicc the bright and lively 
talent of Shirley rises again after the eclipse througn 
which it would seem to have passed. 'I’he t\vo plots 
are more neatly interwoven into a more amusing ana 
coherent story than usual ; though the one may be 
somewhat too threadbare in its antiquity, the other 
somewhat too unseemly in its e.xtravagtmce. btit 
the writing throughout is graceful, easy, and pleasant 
to read ; and the chai'actcrs, if rather theatrical 
and rather thin, are at all events alive enough to 
amuse and amusing enough to satisfy a not exacting 
or intolerant reader. The Politician, if not one of 
bhirlcy s best plays, is one of his liveliest and most 
eftecUve ; the pathos of the scene immortalised bv 
insertion m Lamb’s immortal volume of ‘ Specimens 
and so pure as to remind us rather of 
sii-nilar of Shirley ; and if the attempt at a 

wife is not injured and misused 

lack of pracpf ^ happy or impressive, it is not for 

much better rKo ^‘^*^*^am to be better, and very 

Among these lattw TAe Shirley’s comedies. 

that will be found toler^Kf 

erable by the tolerant reader, 
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though possibly by him alone ; its complications of 
incident and intrigue, if (as usual) rather ^ 

than interesting, relieved as they are by & 
farcical horse-play, may serve to keep his idle attent 

idly awake. , . i j.,,,.,, 

If the treatment of character and 
cqual to the development of interest 
ment of the story, the vigorous and wcll-bi “rlj " 
of The Cardinal might have ^^cen what its auth 
avwedly thought it, the flower ol his i j 

indeed a model of composition, simple an | 

thoroughly well sustained in ns progress ; 

catastrophe remarkable for tragic origina i - % ^ j 

of invention; with no confusion, or 

episodes, no change or iluctuaiion ol * 

breach or defect orsymmem-. But 

interesting than the actors ; ^,f Malfv 

btacc bmveen ..us_ p.:^,,ana ^ 



Shifiev ; though the 

bands may possibly be jtjjit?. I’l.c 

lund tuAhe mariul and c<piY‘ j.j ‘he 

of Donnes ino.t ^ 

vetscs ,n'Cnbcu to a •- wxstcr-* 

f » i* .it?!' »n a • 

OUSlv out oi oan.. ». t 
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incapable of emulating the peculiar merits and of 
copying the peculiar mannerisms of the great poet 
who is to the Cowleys and Clevelands of Shirley s 
day as a giant to pigmies who cannot even mimic his 
gait ; for the strong uneven stride of his verse is no 
more like the mincing amble of Cowley’s than Words- 
worth is like Moore. The attack on monopolists does 
credit to the independence and courage of the assail- 
ant but it is unfortunate that a figure of mere farce 
should so much as recall what it does not pretend to 
compete with, the most famous character on the stage 
of Massinger. The humour is throughout as much 
stronger as it is coarser than usual with Shirley : the 
more high-flown parts are more than fair examples of 
his fluent and flower>^ style of rhetoric — not glaringlv 
artificial, but suggestive rather of perfumery than of 
natural perfume. Some parts of the action, like some 
parts of the dialogue, are exceptionally daring in the 
licence if not the licentiousness of their freedom ; 
but the upshot is more satisfactory to the moral and 
intellectual taste or judgment of a critical reader 
than is that of The Lady of Pleasure — the only other 
play of Shirley’s which can be compared with it 
for sheer brilliance and vivacity of movement and of 
style. 

The Court Secret, of apparently later date, is a thin 
dry cobweb of a play, with a few tender and graceful 
touchp here and there which hardly serve to lighten 
or relieve the empty complications and confusions of 
ite tedious and conventional story. But there are 
signs even here that the writer’s invention, though 
now a spur-galled and broken-winded jade, was once 
a racer of some mettle. It is agreeable to reflect that 
the condensed satire of the following brief description 
is inapplicable to any politician of our own day : 
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Why. there 's 

A statesman that can side with every faction , 

And yet most subtly can untwist himself 
When he hath wrought the business up to danger ! 

He Iwes within a labyrinth. 

. There arc some ‘ pretty little tiny kickshaws ’ among 
Shirley’s poems. His Good Night is a curious an ici- 
pation of Shelley’s, though less graceful and senou^ 
in expression ; but it would be {laltei^' to , . 

elegies with the qualiricxition of mediocrity > * . 
Narcissus must surely be the very teeblest 
copy among all the innumerable ‘ r 

speare’s too popular first poem. , f 

Beautv is poor meagre stulf ; the T ^ j 
and Deaths livelier and not ungraceful, 
betie.ith what it might have been. ^ 1\. more 

Ajax and Ulysses it a very lair 

solid in versification than usual, ihoogh * f\cilitv 
in the stately grace of Ovid and the 
of Heywood but memorable only a.s 

one universallY ?“y^.[;Sdhge or monudy 

luckv one. ’rhere is many a vet imer 
age and kind which has had but 
wiivre Shirley’s lament has had a Jfunoria 

HL last work, the 5t or expansion of a 

and Mammon, is not merely iy,ruvcnH’tu 

twenty-six years interlude/ .Shirley s 

on that clever and .K^ir hot ssi tr-ccuf mo-* 


' — . 4 , , I 

ecu even more umv‘ 
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of our own generation. ‘ I ’ll — build a bridge,’ says 
one of Lady Mammon’s suitors, ‘ from Dover cliff to 
Calais.’ ‘ A drawbridge ? ’ asks a countryman ; and 
another observes, with due reticence. 

This may be done ; but I am of opinion 

We shall not live to see it. 

Amen to that : but the loyal and sensible old poet is 
surely deserving of serious praise and credit for his 
contemptuously imaginative anticipation of the most 
monstrous project ever hatched — except perhaps its 
fellow-folly, a submarine instead of an aerial con- 
spiracy against the beneficence of nature. 

The works of Shirley fall naturally into three cate- 
gories or classes ; those in the first class are very good, 
those in the second class are very fair, those in the 
third class are very poor. The Traitor, The Example, 
The Lady of Pleasure, and The Country Captain belong 
beyond all question to the first class : The Wedding, 
Hyde Park, The Gamester, and The Cardinal stand 
high in the second. If these, with perhaps two or 
three more, were all we had of Shirley, it would be 
simply impossible to see the point or understand the 
meaning of D^den’s bitter sneer at his ‘ tautology.’ 
But to the patient reader of all his plays the truth of 
the imputation will be as evident as the cruelty of the 
insult. The general charge of repetition, monotony, 
wearisome reiteration of similar types and similar 
effects, can hardly be disputed or denied. Of Hey- 
wood, whom Dryden in his headlong ignorance and 
his headstrong arrogance chose or chanced to bracket 
with Shirley as a subject for indiscriminate satire, this 
cannot either truthfully or plausibly be affirmed.’ He 
has always something to say, even though it be said in 
the homeliest of bald and prosy styles : Shirley at his 
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worst has really nothing to say whatever. But the 
demerits of his duller and unhappler hours would 
hardly be remembered by the admirers of his better 
work if he had never been overpraised by such critics 
as depreciate or ignore his betters. 

The ‘ poet-critic ‘ who ignores the existence of 
rourneur and dismisses Web.ster with a sneer expati- 
ates with exuberance of unction on the attractions and 
fa.>cinations of Shirley : and this enthusiasm on the 
part of Campbell inclines us to remember — if ever it 
were possible we should forget — tiiat a breatli of Cyril 
rourneur’s fiery passion would safiice to blast the 
lairest fruits of Shirley's g:irclcn into dust and .lsIu's, 
and a glance from the eye of Johti Web.ster to strike 
hs cliirping and ttvittcring bird.s into bteath!e.e} attd 
cowering silence. When wc turn to such poets as 
these we can hardly see or hear or remember Shirley 
as a singer or a creator at all ; but it is mi unju:-.t and 
nngraciuti.H to insi.st on the inferiority in Iiind whsdi is 
established by such a cornpari.son, as it would be 
preposterous and absurd to questiorj it. The pf.tce 
of James Hiiirley among Englh-h poets is u.rtaraHy un- 
pretentious anil modest : it L indisputably auth.cntie 
and secure. 
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Whenever the name of tlic poet Ford conies back to ns, 
it comes back splendid with the light ot another man 
genius. The fiery panegyric ol Charles Lamb is as 
aureole behind it. That high-pitched note ol criucai 
and, spiritual enthusiasm exalts even to disturbance our 
own sense of admiration ; possibly, too, even to .some 
after injustice of reaction in the rebound ot nun . 
Certainly, on the one hand, wc see that the spirit ot the 
critic has been kindled to c.vcess by contact and .ippic- 
hension of the poet’s ; as certainly, on the other Iram , 
we sec the necessary e.xccllencc of that which couu > 
affect and so attach' tire spirit ot anoilicr man, ami o 
such another man as Lamb. -Wid the pure V* 

admiration for things indeed admirable, ot t dig t 
things indeed delightful, is it^rlf aLo a dchgiutui and 
admirable thing when expressed to sueii purpm,c , 

“'‘Ind Ss poet ii a,.ubtU-,« u nun tvorti.y of 

admiring rcmeml>r.mcc. He .-.lands ap.at p*’ 1-/,^^, 

telluws, without master or lollmvcr : he h.u 
from Shakespeare or .Marlowe. Jomam 
The oilier dnlmaiist.. ot tnc great age i-u ' 

classes ; ihu.. to t.ikc oi u-.e 
Dekkcr both hold !:! 

Mui/v h.ts a savour ot ms 
his inuamie puys ; not rmked -o nmut 
imhalmu .w of .dimiy- i iv.o^ 

finlU or cs 5 uarL.< ol tne -a^a vu.tv.t ty / 

'.Dekker's best work wc tec; an air e. ... 
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or Midsummer Night’s Dream ; in Webster’s, of Lear 
and Othello. Something of the April sweetness, the 
dew and breath of morning, which invests the pastoral 
and fairy world of the master, gives to the one pupil’s 
work a not infrequent touch of delicate life and passion- 
ate grace ; from the other we catch the echoes of his 
oceanic harmonies of terror and pity, the refractions 
of that lightning which strikes into sudden sight the 
very depths of action and suffering, the motive forces 
of utter love and hate. But the poetry of Ford is no 
branch or arm of that illimitable sea ; it might rather 
be likened to a mountain lake shut in by solitar}’^ high- 
lands, without visible outlet or inlet, seen fitlier by 
starlight than by sunlight ; much such an one as the 
Lac de Gaube above Cauterets, steel-blue and sombre, 
with a strange attraction for the swimmer in its cold 
smooth reticence and breathless calm. For nothing 
is more noticeable in this poet than the passionless 
reason and equable tone of style with which in his 
greatest works he treats of the deepest and most fiery 
passions, the quiet eye with which he searches out the 
darkest issues of emotion, the quiet hand with which 
he notes them down. At all times his verse is even 
and regular, accurate and composed ; never specially 
flexible or melodious, always admirable for precision, 
vigour, and purity. 

The fame of Ford hangs mainly upon two great 
tragedies, which happily are strong enough in structure 
to support a durable reputation. Two others among 
his plays are indeed excellent, and worthy a long life of 
honour ; but among the mighty throng of poets then 
at work a leading place could hardly have been granted 
to the author only of The Lover’s Melancholy and 
Perkin Warbeck. To the author of ’Tis Pity She ’s a 
Whore and The Broken Heart it cannot be refused. 
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It is somewliat unfortunate that the very title of 
Ford’s masterpiece should sound so strangely in the 
ears of a generation ‘ whose ears are the cliastest part 
about them.’ For of these great twin tragedies tiie 
first-born is on the whole the greater, ’^t’he subtleties 
and varieties of individual character do not usually 
lie well within the reach of Ford’s handling ; but in 
the part of Giovanni we find more ot this power than 
elsewhere. Here the poet has put forth all his ^trengta ; 
the figure of his protagonist stands out complete and 
clear. There is more ease and lile in it than^ in his 
other sculptures ; though here as always hord is 
rather a sculptor of character than a painter, nut 
the completeness, the consistency oi design is here all 
the worthier of remark, that we too oJteii Inui thia. the 
most needful cjuality for a dnunatlst wanting ni nun 
as in other great writers of his time. 

Giovanni is the student struck blind ami m.id by 


that possess him. In the unly other tfa”va» .u 
time based on incestuous love, Massingers 
Cumbat, the criminal is old and luidcncu, 
steeped and fempered in sin. a man ut biu.u. ana .u.u 
>m his youth upwards ; btii f ‘I 

me falls like a curse, snduen as .iglitimn.’ . 
fore ns as uue olavue-strickcii m tuf priiue u, lyi 


steeped 
from 
crime 

before us as one pla„ - , 

health, hc!p!es.s umier the lash ot .uvc as 
^ lyrrha, Plmnira or Panpnae. i uc cuuou , i ,m e tu .1 ... 
ufVeason with iwsshur ban .eeiu . ot 


powerless tu resu-t, the more wopt.cy, e-. r.y 
si,‘,'ter is periuoi. U-:-> tisuny d?awp. tmaycis i-- . 
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rapidity of the change, does not in effect impair the 
unity of character, obscure the clearness of outline. 
She yields more readily than her brother to the curse 
of Venus, with a passionate pliancy which prepares us 
for her subsequent prostration of mind at the feet of her 
confessor, and again for the revival of a fearless and 
shameless spirit under the stroke of her husband’s 
violence. Nothing can be finer than the touches which 
bring out the likeness and unlikeness of the t\vo ; her 
fluctuation and his steadfastness, her ultimate re- 
pentance and his final impenitence. The sin once 
committed, there is no more wavering or flinching 
possible to him, who has fought so hard against the 
daemoniac possession ; while she who resigned body 
and soul to the tempter almost at a word remains 
liable to the influences of religion and remorse. Of 
all the magnificent scenes which embody their terrible 
sto^ the last is (as it should be) the most noble ; 
it is indeed the finest scene in Ford. Even the 
catastrophe of The Broken Heart — that ‘ transcendent 
scene,’ as Lamb justly called it — though more over- 
poweringly effective in poetic mechanism and material 
conception, is less profoundly and subtly impressive. 
In Ford’s best work we are usually conscious of a 
studious arrangement of emotion and expression, a 
steady inductive process of feeling as of thought, 
answering to the orderly measure of the verse. That 
swift and fiery glance which flashes at -once from all 
depths to all heights of the human spirit, that intuition 
of an indefinable and infallible instinct which at a 
touch makes dark things clear and brings distant 
things close, is not a gift of his ; perhaps Webster 
alone of English poets can be said to share it in some 
measure with Shakespeare. Bosola and Flamineo, 
Vittoria Corombona and the Duchess of Malfy, even 
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RomeFo and Leonora in that disjointed and chaotic 
, pia^y The DevU’s Latv-case, good characters and bad 
ahke^ all have this mark upon them of their maker’s 
swift and subtle genius ; this sudden surprise of the 
soul in its remoter hiding-places at its most secret 
work. In a few words that startle as witii a blow and 
lighten as with a flame, the naked natural spirit is 
^vealed, bare to the roots of life. .And this power 
Ford also has shown here at least ; witness tlic pas- 
sionate subtlety and truth of this passage, the deepK-at 
and keenest of his writing, as when taken with the 
context it will assuredly appear : — 

^ /^•NAuiiia.A. Be not dcccwcii, rr.y Inoiher ; 

This baiifjuct is an harbinger of <ic,alr 
*1*0 you and me ; assure yoiir.Nelfi! is. 

And be prepared lu welcome if. 

Giovanni. SVdl, then: 

Tire schoolmen teach that all thU globe of ranh 
.Shalt be ennuumed to a.,!;cs in a tmVtuJr. 

Ann. So I hace read tw. 

Gio. But 'tAfre somewlut ruan.'j 

To see the watera burn ; could i l-cUoe 
Tbic might be true, I could believe urli 
There might be hell or la^i’.cn. 

vVrc.N, .Ih'* a r'-'Vt ccOc/ti. 

Gm, ,'\ dream, .i iltcam ! cl c in tius ^uLff v »-<. 4 

W'e tbould kiujw ofif ai'estlwr . 

An.W 

Gu'i. Have jois bc-ud !*i ’ 

All the horror of this woridcfSisI ;vc;;e it tempered 
beaiiiY by the grace and idvv.v <4' trsnirmc-oj. v.lo.n 
aulfasVs it as to verify the vaunt of Ci.-vivaSiO; — 
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Our loves, that love will wipe away that rigour 
Which would in other incests be abhorred. 

Give me your hand ; how sweetly life doth run 
In these well-coloured veins 1 how constantly 
These palms do promise health ! but I could chide 
With nature for this cunning flattery' — 

Kiss me again — forgive me. 

The soft and fervent colour of Ford’s style, the 
smooth and finished measure of his verse, never fail 
him throughout the nobler parts of this tragedy ; but 
here as elsewhere we sometimes find, instead of these, 
a certain hardness of tone peculiar to him. The 
ferocious nakedness of reciprocal invective in the scene 
where Soranzo discovers the pregnancy of Annabella 
has no parallel in the works of his great comjjeers. 
M. Taine has translated the opening passages of that 
scene in the division of his history of English literature 
which treats of our great dramatists. He has done 
full justice to the force and audacity of Ford’s realism, 
which indeed he seems to rate higher than the depth 
and pathos, the sweet and subtle imagination, of other 
poets, if not than the more tender and gracious passages 
of Ford himself. He has dwelt, it appears to me, with 
especial care and favour upon three men of high genius, 
in all of whom this quality or this defect is conspicuous, 
of hardness too often deepening into brutality. A 
better and keener estimate of Ford, of Dry den, and 
of Swift can hardly be found than M. Taine’s. Their 
vigorous and positive genius has an evident attraction 
for his critical spirit, which enjoys and understands 
the tangible and definable forces of mind, handles 
the hard outline, relishes the rough savour of the actual 
side of things with which strength of intellect rather 
than strength of imagination has to deal. As with 
Swift and Dryden among their fellows, so with Ford 
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among his, the first great quality thar strikes a student 
the force of grasp, the precision of design, the 
positive and resolute touch with which all things 
are set down. A dramatic poet of Ford’s high quality 
cannot of course be wanting in beauty and tendcrncL-s, 
m delicacy and elevation, unknown to men whu^e 
mightiest gift was that of noble satire, though the 
genius so applied were as deep and wide and keen, the 
, spirit .so pur to service as swift and strong aiui splendid, 
as that of the two great men just juentioned. Not 
only the lovely lines above cited, but the very names 
of Calantha and Penlhea, bear witness at once in our 
memory to the grace and charm of thetr pocf'.> work at 
its best. The excess of tragic eifcct in liis ^ccnes, his 
delight in ‘ tierce extremes ’ and volcanic eruption ; oj 
chtiracier and event, have in the eyes <)} .^ome critie^j 
obscured tiie milder side ut his gcitius. 1 iscy arc nut 
without excuse. No oite who has studied rord 
throughout with the care he demands and dr- erve-i 
can fail to feel tlie want of that >nect and spytitann-u; 
fluency wltich belongs tu the men. oi .''h.uc.-pe.ifc s 
School — that birdlike note ol p;n;;h'iiate niuoc nhnh 
vibrates in their verse to every breath of juv v'r veaun-v . 
There is sotuethitig tuo tnucU 5un.v ann Oy 
and line, something ituiced oi haf'.* yis;’.t-.tn.fn .m.J 
app,ifent rigidity oi' nietlmd. I mv ih«t m.crcjy ny 
comparison; set ;igainst the -.u any 

school, lie win appear^ natum. a.na n.j-Umir.r a 
singer as any bitu Flaiac. pcafcan^ 

of pure ijiuigination, ol aOHiltnc ’jSvv’.fv 
from iutci!e'c£ual force apd uraniaim 
of his age except .M-i-’^nagcr oas u-is. . 
both pacts t>f a higlyrh;;.--;, m. 

highest, ‘risey b<-n) unpyc-s uy r-i- 

pasUiUking method c5 wvsi., ui •.'.nr xi..,. 
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with which their scenes were wrought out. Neither 
Ford nor Massinger could have ventured to indulge in 
the slippery style and shambling license which we 
pardon in Dekker for the sake of his lyric note and the 
childlike delicacy of his pathos, his tenderness of colour 
and his passionate fancy ; nor could they have dared 
the risk of letting their plays drift loose and shift 
for themselves at large, making the best that might 
be made of such rough and unhewn plots as Cyril 
Tourneur’s, Middleton’s, or Chapman’s — sustained 
and quickened by the unquenchable and burning fire, 
the bitter ardour and angry beauty of Tourneur’s 
verse, the grace and force of Middleton’s fluent and 
exuberant invention, the weight of thought and grave 
resonance of Chapman’s gnomic lines. They could 
not afford to let their work run wild ; they were bound 
not to write after the erratic fashion of their time. All 
the work of Massinger, all the serious work of Ford, 
is the work of an artist who respects alike himself, his 
art, and the reader or spectator who may come to 
study it. There is scarcely another dramatic poet 
of their time for whom as much can be said. On the 
other hand, there is scarcely another dramatic poet 
of their time who had not more than they had of 
those ‘ raptures ’ which ‘ were all air and fire,’ of 
‘ that fine madness which rightly should possess a 
poet’s brain.’ The just and noble eulogy of Drayton, 
though appropriate above all to the father of English 
tragedy, is applicable also more or less to the successors 
of Marlowe, as well as to the master of the ‘ mighty 
line ’ himself. To Ford it is less appropriate ; to 
Massinger it is not applicable at all. This is said 
out of no disrespect or ingratitude to that admirable 
dramatist, whose graver and lighter studies are alike 
full of interest and liberal of enjoyment ; but the 
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Iiighest touch of imagination, the supreme rapture 
and passion of poetry, he has not felt, and therclorc 

he cannot make us feel. i 1 1 . 

The storj' of Giovanni and Annabella was 
based either on fact or tradition ; it may perhaps ) ct 
be unearthed in some Italian collection ut ta ci* a t 
the manner of Cinthio and Bandello (with 
of incest in Rosset’s Histoires Inigiques A 

common) ; but in spite of Ford s own ^ , 

inclined to conjecture that the story , 

such noble skill and care in the scenes o ‘ ' 

Heart was ‘ all made out of the carvtu s ^ 
no other play of Ford’s are the subor t ^ i. jjjj, 
shidiously finished. In the prccc " 1 " jj,jl 

minor characters are mere outline^ o ^ 

becile *, here the poet has cvidcn > j of 

Mlnoss of ro™ 10 ol. -c 

life to all his terms. Ithodo. . 


as tUorouRlily wrouglit ^ j apicmlia amliiiiwi 
and in olfctt tl.c tn>'n'P'7‘ iT ’ii^c.ica of ll.a 
of iho first, the snllen ap..ny of 

second, the e.u:li other. opccully 

the third, arc well r|fiiev.d 

in ^YUCfc i . . . .*..#1. ihr rn.iii 


in those scenes where 

■ h » 

he has injured even to deal » 


tn utose scenes - jj,, nom 

B set Hide by side licre ay.iUt Uic 

X the two t.h:cl 



iS^rd-irmy ti-anr'-o'dsa 

h.eroiucii by 
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loud and resentful grief ; Calantha drops dead at the 
goal of suffering without a word, stabbed to the heart 
with a sudden silent sorrow. Of all last scenes on 
any stage, the last scene of this play is the most over- 
whelming in its unity of outward effect and inward 
impression. Other tragic poems have closed ^ 
grandly, with as much or more of moral and poetic 
force ; none, I think, with such solemn power of 
spectacular and spiritual effect combined. As a mere 
stage show it is so greatly conceived and so triumphantly 
wrought out, that even with less intense and delicate 
expression, with less elaborate and stately passion 
in the measure and movement of the words, it would 
stamp itself on the memory as a durable thing to 
admire ; deep-based as it is on solemn and calm 
emotion, built up with choice and majestic verse, 
this great scene deserves even the extreme eulogy of 
its greatest critic. 

The tragic genius of Ford takes a softer tone and 
more tender colour in The Broken Heart than in any 
of his other plays ; except now and then in the part of 
Bassanes, there are no traces of the ferocity and brutality 
which mark in the tragedy preceding it such characters 
as Soranzo, Vasques, and Grimaldi. But here too there 
is something of Ford’s severity, a certain rigid and 
elaborate precision of work, unlike the sweet seeming 
instinctiveness, the noble facility of manner and 
apparent impulse of gracious or majestic speech, which 
imbues and informs the very highest dramatic style ; 
the quality which Marlowe and Shakespeare be- 
queathed to their successors, which kept fresh the 
verse of Beaumont and Fletcher despite its overmuch 
easiness and exuberance of mannerism, which gave 
life to the roughest outlines of Webster, Dekker, 
Tourneur, which even Marston and Chapman, with 
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all their faults of cruditj' and ,'fa'„'ic 

they had to rise to the hcght ■>[,“>. ‘"I. 
argument. Ihe same ugidity is nriiesiv et 

extent in the characters: the 
Cukntha is indeed noble a.,d P™P“' “1® '|“. b„, 
and edge to the lofty passion of ‘1'.' 

. in Penthca too there is something 9'^ * angry 

xve find a vein of harshness and b ^ would luve 

grief which Shakespeare or and most 

tempered and sweetened. In t e H^r 

c.xquisitc scene where she connn i^ittcrncsfi dU- 

, legacies of ‘ three poor jewch, tlns^ , 

appears, and the J" gniciou.s gcntlcne.‘-rS oi 

the e.xprcssvon ; ^^hne the J- svinpasiiy 

Caiautha gives a fresh .p ‘ ^he st(»ry. 'I he 

to her stately presence In her brings her 

quality ot pity here niade • ,\gam, 

own after sultcring wilhm i-* ^^iqj Pcnthc.v. amt 
in the previous interview o jmi 

above all in her delirious i . . r;uhtlc arui 
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heart-piercing kind ; an dignuy \^hicU 
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it is essentially false ; and in the sight of art nothing is 
so foul as falsehood. The incestuous indulgence of 
Giovanni and Annabella is not improper for tragic 
treatment ; the obscene abstinence of Fernando and 
Bianca is wholly improper. There is a coarseness 
of moral fibre in the whole work which is almost 
without parallel among our old poets. More than 
enough has been said of their verbal and spiritual 
license ; but nowhere else, as far as I know, shall we 
find within the large limits of our early drama such 
a figure as Ford’s Bianca set up for admiration as a 
pure and noble type of woman. For once, to my own 
wonder and regret, I find myself at one with the 
venomous moralist Gifford on a question of morals, 
when he observes of ‘ that most innocent lady ’ that 
‘ she is, in fact, a gross and profligate adulteress, and 
her ridiculous reservations, while they mark her 
lubricity, only enhance her shame,’ The worst is, 
that we get no moment of relief throughout from 
the obtrusion of the very vilest elements that go to 
make up nature and deform it. No height or grandeur 
of evil is here to glorify, no aspiration or tenderness of 
afterthought is here to allay, the imbecile baseness, 
the paltry villainies and idiocies, of the ‘ treacherous, 
lecherous, kindless ’ reptiles that crawl in and out 
before our loathing eyes. The language of course is in 
the inain elaborate, pure, and forcible ; the verse often 
admirable for its stately strength ; but beyond this we 
can find nothing to plead in extenuation of uncleanness 
and absurdity. The only apparent aim of the quasi- 
comic interludes is to prove the possibility of producing 
something even more hateful than the tragic parts. 
The indecency of Ford’s farcical underplots is an 
offence above all^ things to art. How it may seem 
from the preacher s point of view is no present concern 
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fi-irmi ’ he might find it by comparison 

and powerless, as assuredly it can attract 
allure the intellect or the senses of no creature above 
nc level of apes and swine; but in the artist’s eyes 
insufferable and damnable. Witliout spirit, 
runout humour, without grace, it encumbers the 
scene as with dried and congealed filth. In the face 
-Jr ^ exquisite work of painter and sculptor, poet 
, *1 luimounst, which is anything but conventionally 
ecent, we cannot allow that art must needs ‘ lean 
virtue s side,’ and lend her voice or liand to swell 
e verdict or prop the pulpit of judge or moralist ; 
of I she cannot away with ; bj' the very law 

, condition of her being, she is 

ound to reject whatever is brutal, whatever is prurient ; 
oivut cannot bend her to the worship of Cloacina, 
iUoore cannot teach her the lisp and leer of his toad- 
- *"1 L Cupids. Great men may sin by mad violence 
‘tna brutality, like that fierce world-satirist who stood 
out with lacerated heart against all bitterest infliction 
‘‘‘uvious wrath of man or God,' a 'fitan blasted by 
fires but not beaten by the strokes of heaven ; but 
small men only can teach their tongues the tittering 
iiccent of a vicious valet, the wriggling prurience of 
such lackey’s literature as is handed round on a salver 
the patrons of drawing-ioom rliymestcrs and ante- 
chamber witlings. Ford w.is a poet, and .1 pfXt of 
high mark ; he could not therefore, even in a meaner 
•tge, have learni the whimper or the c^rnirk of :,cnu- 
mental or jocose prurience; he cmild ueier hf.e 
submitlcd to ignoble h.uuUing she sweet or bnicr 
vanoiions and p.v;^sii)us of .scn^c or spirit ; .di tortus e 
vmd all rapture of tlsc llesh ur of the se'ul itc would 
always luve treated with die frank and ;-;crious f?eedf>r.-, 
of die artbt, never with the bragging and 
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petulance of the social poetaster and parasitic plagiarist ; 
but the other inadmissible thing he has too often 
admitted within the precinct of his work. _The dull 
brutality of his lame and laborious farce is a fault 
quite unlike the faults of his fellows ; his cold and 
dry manner makes his buffoonery at once rancid and 
insipid ; while the ‘ bluff beastliness ’ of Jonson’s 
plebeian part, the overflowing and boyish wantonness 
of Fletcher, the foul-mouthed fidelity of Dekker’s 
transcripts from the low life of his period, even the 
rank breadth of Marston’s shameless satire, may 
admit of excuse in the sight of art, the pointless and 
spiritless license of Ford’s attempts at comedy can 
be neither honourably excused nor reasonably ex- 
plained. Of Shakespeare alone we can be sure that no 
touch is wrong, no tone too broad, no colour too high 
for the noble and necessary purposes of his art ; but 
of his followers, if excuse be needed for their errors and 
excesses, the most may plead in palliation either the 
height of spirits and buoyancy of blood, or the passion 
of a fierce sincerity, or the force and flavour of strong 
comic genius, or the relief given by contrast to the high 
pure beauty of the main work ; all alike may plead the 
freedom of the time, the freshness of young life and 
energy of the dawn, working as they did when the 
art was new-born, too strong a child of earth and 
heaven and too joyous to keep always a guard on its 
ways and words, to walk always within bounds and 
speak always within compass. But Ford is no poetic 
priest or spiritual witness against evil, whose lips have 
been touched with the live coal of sacred satire, and 
set on fire of angry prophecy ; the wrath and scorn 
of Jonson, the rage of Tourneur and the bitterness of 
Marston, find in him no echo of response ; and of the 
bright sweet flow and force of life which feed as from 
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a springing fountain the joyful genius of Bpumont 
anct Fletcher, of the gladness and grace of that wild 
light Muse who sings ‘ as if she would never grow 
old/ whether her song be of men’s joy or sorrow, ne 
lias nothing to show in excuse of worse faults tnan 
theirs ; with him 

The heyday in the blood is tame, it ’s humble. 

And waits upon the judgment. 

Massinger has been accused of the same dull and 
deliberate license of speech ; but Massinger, 
poor in verbal wit, had a strong and grave 1 

occasional breadth and warmth of conuc mve i ^ , 
which redeems his defects or oltenccs. 
ridge, in his notice of the two j j not 

would have been the dullest of all bad . jf 

Ford contrived to be still tiuUer. 
not buoyant and brilliant as Fletcher, o . .1 .y.. 

spirituaf wealth and strong with the gig ^ 

of Jonson, has his own place Pr.-edv 

well as mixed comedy ; Bclgarde, J” , 

Borachia, and others, arc worthy to s , 
lower line of humour, below ^ jl' j.vd’s 

studies as Overreach and Buke *, / 
iighler characters arc ever ^ than could 

it is all that can be said ot them, .c„iu. 

be hoped. ’Fhc ir of tragedy to 

require a tragic soil to ,,4,,.-.,, t}>c UKUt ot 

breathe; its which it moves and 

emotion and is Uari. . tumedv it 

till at limes with a ■; thi^uihi 

but ^rticL and Icairi hut 


of Ui 


and tecHog it 1 
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latitudes the moral air is not always of the clearest^, 
the sanctity of Giovanni s confessor, f n; 
has something of the compliant quality 
virtue ; it sits so loosely and e^ily on 
from the confession of Annabella s incest, he 
plighting her hand to Soranzo, and passing 0“ °^ 
bridegroom as immaculate a woman whom he knows to 
be with child by her brother; and this immediately 
after that most noble scene m which the terro 
splendour of his rebuke has bowed to the very 
before him the fair face and the rmned soul ot ms 
penitent. After this we cannot quite \ 

Macaulay that Ford has in this play assigned a higmy 
creditable part to the friar ’ ; but certainly ® 
the most creditable part there is to play ; 
certainly he was designed on the whole tor a yp 
of sincere and holy charity. The jarring and startling 
effect of such moral discords weakens tne poer s 
hold on the reader by the shock they give to his_ ai 
and sympathy. Beaumont and Fletcher have sinne 
heavily in the same way ; and the result is that severa 
of their virtuous characters are more really and mot 
justly offensive to the natural sense, more unsavouy 
to the spiritual taste, than any wantonness of wor s 
or extravagance of action can make their repre- 


sentative figures of vice. r 

In the gallery of Ford’s works, as in the gallery 0 
Webster’s, there is one which seems designed as a 
sample of regular and classic form, a sedate study after 
a given model. Ford’s PerMn Warbeck holds the 
same place on his stage as Appitis and Virginia does on 
Webster’s. In both plays there is a perfect unity of 
action, a perfect straightforwardness of design ; 3ll 
is clear, orderly, direct to the point ; there is no 
outgrowth or overgrowth of fancy, there are no byways 
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latitudes the moral air is not always of the clearest ; 
the sanctity of Giovanni’s confessor, for example, 
has something of the compliant quality of Bianca’s 
virtue ; it sits so loosely and easily on him that, fresh 
from the confession of Annabella’s incest, he assists in 
plighting her hand to Soranzo, and passing off on the 
bridegroom as immaculate a woman whom he knows to 
be with child by her brother ; and this immediately 
after that most noble scene in rvhich the terror and 
splendour of his rebuke has bowed to the veiy' dust 
before him the fair face and the ruined soul of his 
penitent. After this we cannot quite agree with 
Macaulay that Ford has in this play ‘ assigned a highly 
creditable part to the friar ’ ; but certainly he has 
the most creditable part there is to play ; and as. 
certainly he was designed on the whole for a type, 
of sincere and holy charit}'. The jarring and startling 
effect of such moral discords weakens the poets 
hold on the reader by the shock they give to his faith 
and syrnpathy. Beaumont and Fletcher have sinned 
heavily in the same way ; and the result is that several 
of their virtuous characters are more really and more 
justly offensive to the natural sense, more unsayouiy' 
to the spiritual taste, than any wantonness of words 
or extravagance of action can make their repre- 
sentative figures of vice. 

In the gallery^ of Ford’s works, as in the gallerj' of 
Webster’s, there is one which seems designed as a , 
sample of regular and classic form, a sedate study after 
a given model. Ford’s Perkm Warbeck holds the 
same place on his stage as Appiiis and Virginia does on 
Webster s. In both plays there is a perfect unity of 
action, a perfect straightforwardness of design; all 
is clear, orderly, direct to the point; there is no 
outgrowth or overgroivth of fancy, there are no bjways 
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of poetry to divert the single progress of the story. 
By tile side of The Duchess of Malfy or The Broken 
Heart they look rigid and bare. Both are noble 
works ; Webster’s has of course the more ardour and 
vehemence of power, Ford’s has perhaps the more 
completeness of stage effect and careful composition. 
The firmness and fidelity of hand witli which his 
leading characters arc drawn could only be shown by 
a dissection of the whole play scene by scene. The 
simple and lofty purity of conception, the exact and 
delicate accuracy of execution, are alike unimpaired 
by any slip or flaw of judgment or of feeling. I’he 
heroic sincerity of Warbeck, liis high courtc.sy and 
constancy, his frank gratitude and chivalrous confidence , 
give worthy proof of Ford’s ability to dc.'^ign a fi)mrr 
of stainless and exalted presence ; the sad strong faith 
of his wife, the pure and daring devotion oi tin* lover 
who has lost her, the petulant and p.nhctic pride of 
her father, all melted at last into stately sym})athy and 
approval of her truth in extremitj' of trsal ; and, mure 



among its compeers lor moral tone and effect, 
two hint’s are faithful and forcible studies t the mi 
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abnegation of faith and the loft^'^ courtliness of manner 
with whicli engagements are flung over and pledges 
waved aside ; whether intentionally or not, Ford has 
touched off to the life the family habit of repudiation, 
the hereditary faculty of finding the most hojnourable 
way to do the most dishonouraWe things. Nor is the 
other type of royalty less excellently real and viyid^; 
the mixture of warmth and ceremony in Katherines 
reception by Henry throws into fresh and final relief 
the implacable placidity of infliction with which he 
marks her husband for utmost ignominy of suffering. 

Of imaginative beauty and poetic passion this play 
has nothing ; but for noble and equable design of 
character it stands at the head of Ford’s works. There 
is no clearer example in our literature of the trutli of the 
axiom repeated by Mr. Arnold from the teaching of 
the supreme Greek masters, that ‘ all depends upon 
the subject.’ There are perhaps more beautiful lines 
in Love's Sacrifice than in Perkin Warbeck ; 3'et the 
former play is utterly abortive and repulsive, a monu- 
ment or discomfiture and discredit, as the latter of 
noble aim and noble success. It is the one high 
sample of historic drama produced between the age 
of Shakespeare and our own ; the one intervening link 
— a link of solid and durable metal — ^which connects 
the first and the latest labours in that line of English 
poetry ; the one triumphant attempt to sustain and 
transmit the tradition of that great tragic school 
founded by Marlowe, perfected by Shakespeare, 
revived by the author of Philip van Artevelde. The 
central figure of Ford’s work is not indeed equal in 
stature of spirit and strength of handling to the central 
figure of Sir Henry Taylor’s; there is a broader 
power, a larger truth, in the character of Artevelde 
than in the character of Warbeck ; but the high 
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<jualiijcs of interest based on firm and noble grounds, 
ot just sentiment and vital dignity, of weight, force, 
and exaltation of thought, shown rather in dramatic 
l^pansion and development of lofty char acter by 
jpity method than in scenes and passages detachable 
trom the context as samples of reflection and ex- 
pression — these arc in great measure common (o 
l*if Ford, again, has the more tender and 

skilml hand at drawing a woman ; his heroines make 
bv far the w'armcr and sharper impression on us ; 
dns on the whole is generally In's strongest point, 
it is perhaps the otiicr’s weakest ; while, though we 
may not think his female studies up to tlic mark of (li.. 
male portraits, there is certainly no Imglish dramatist 
since Shakespeare who can be matched as a student ot 
men, comparable for strong apprehension and large 
heroic grasp of masculine character, with the {j.tinier 
of Comnenus, of Artevcldc, and of Dun-tan. 

The three romantic comedies of Fetrd have the 


qualities and shortcomings in common ; tiicy 
are studious and often elegant in ^^y}c, 
impressive or at least cfTcctiyc in incMient. genemf!)- 
inadequate to the chance of excellence ofiered by 
die subject; not so much through carcfe?. f.txity 
nnd inco!vcrencc~for the sign oi Ja}7*juf ari.l flni Is is 
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lute-plauT a.n'd nsghtifuMlc, a.ml the rmtv.nn ththh. 
and Efin-hM. Than' afr’ to-cchc of p-ur; .<«ui o 
ne-K in iht part Mikandrr, and _ihr t-' .nt-'i 
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managed, without violence or offence. The winding- 
up of a story ill and feebly conducted through the 
earlier parts of the play is far more dexterous and 
than its development ; and this is about 
all that need be said of it. Between the two beautiful 
versions of Strada’s pretty fable by Ford and Crashaw 
there will always be a diversity of judgment among 
readers ; sortie must naturally prefer the tender 
fluency and limpid sweetness of Ford, others the 
dazzling intricacy and affluence in refinements, die 
supple and cunning implication, the choiceness and 
subtlety of Crashaw. 

Something better than Ford has left us might have 
^en made of The Fancies Chaste and Noble and 
Tnal. In the former play the character , 
° ^ adrnirably conceived ; there were excellent 

possibilities of interest and pathos in her part, and her 
hrst interview with the husband who had sold and' 

cover of a lie gives promise that , 

e ing will come of these chances ; but in effect 

nothing ; the tragic effect of the position 

of the conception diluted, the 

we are j^^^tacter slurred and effaced. Again, 

of ratsfam ? ^hnn we get from die scenes 

from Vipr ^ ^ ^ niock temptation and seeming peril, 

and the sSr^r dignity in face of trial, 

of haueh^ ani7^^^ which she assumes a lifelike mask 

wealoiws^f a levity to punish the reckless 

her m aonlnt wantonly exposed 

and flat ^nds in futile surprise 

Sotlws of Romanello,^the 

feeble to rouqp ^^^°^nes, are figures too dull and 

feeWe curS dian a dull and 

leeoie curiosity to see how tliev will slin or <;lmk 

out of situations which might ha^ been fu^l of spirit 
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and interest. The remaining characters are colourless 
and formless. Of the brutal and brainless interludes 
of farce I have no more to sa}- than has been said above. 
Witli more force and hannony of character the finest 
occasion in the jilay might have been put to admirable 
iwe ; when Livio, in hopes to rescue his sister from 
shame, offers her hand to the suitor whom he fonncrly 
rejected, and finds her in turn refused by Romancllo 
on suspicion of dishonour incurred through her 
brother s baseness. The presence and intercession of 
liomancllo’s ovrn sister, herself newly attd nobly 
vindicated in his eyes and reconciled to lii.s love, 
should have added to the living interest of the scene ; 
out between curtailed plot and truncated underplot all 
such possible interest has long since been stilled . 



of romantic: or serious comedy ; had Ford been 
Content thoroughly to work out the characters of 
Auria, his wife, and her kinsman, he must iiavc given 
us again a study of higli and delicate moral bc.iuiy, 
a group worthy to .stand beside the noble triad 
^Varbc'ck, Katberine, and D.iiycll ; but as it is, sh.tcKfca 
perhaps by a fc.ar of repeating Jiinjsdf, he hu'' inr "cn 
Or thrown awav this ch.ancc also. 1 he une scene m 
v\Iueh the spotless and hopeless clnyahy of .Mana'ofi 
lo\c for his kinswoman is brought into actsou cimH " 
too fate in the play and too wddcnb to male ns t-irvt. 
Tiscre arc ivo of tiirrc p.-i'-^ages ot {Hhmr.jh!e 
atul patlsos in tlie part <>* Auria: but the upon. 
all is nLMin Tneffvctive ; th<; cyohmen of tor tiu.a 
-’v-orv k dogged amf trammcHrd by ifw ntterc. 
and pointlcs's episode of Adunv. ? c.i't mi ‘-re? *. . 
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reformation and preposterous remarriage. All this- 
encumbrance of rubisish has absolutely no excuse, 
no aim or reason of any kind ; it serves merely to 
hamper the development and distort the progress of the 
play, leaving no room or time for the action to expand 
naturally and move smoothly forward to a consistent, 
end. The underplot of HippoHta's attempted revenge 
on the lover who has discarded her is neither beautiful 
nor necessary' to the main action of ^Tis Pity She ’s a 
Whore ; but it is skilfully wrought in, and so far 
serviceable that it effectually cuts off Soranzo’s chance 
of arousing such interest or sympathy as might divert 
the reader^ mind from the central figures of Giovanni 
and Annabella *, in this case the discarded adulteress 
and her cast-off husband are mere worthless impedi-- 
ments which subserve no end whatever. 

Of the two plays which bear conjointly tlic names of 
Ford and Dekker, The Sun's Darling is evidently, 
as Gifford calls it, a ‘ piece of pateWork ’ hastily 
stitched up for some momentary purpose ; I suspect 
that the two poets did not work together on it, but 
that our present text is merely a recast by Ford of an 
earlier masque by Dekker ; probably, as Mr. Collier 
has suggested, his lost play of Phaeton, for which 
we might be glad to exchange tlie ‘ loop’d and window’d 
nakedness ’ of this ragged version. In those parts 
which are plainly remnants of Dekker’s handiwork 
there are some scattered lines of great sweetness, such 
as these of lament for the dead spring : — 

How cool wert thou in anger 1 in thy diet 

How temperate and yet sumptuous 1 thou wouldst not waste 

The zoeight of a sad violet in excess, 

Yet still thy board had dishes numberless ; 

Dumb beasts even loved thee ; once a young lark 
Sat on thy hand, and gazing on thine eyes 
Mounted and sang, thinking them moving skies. 
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For the latter scenes, as Gifford obsess R is cto 
that Ford is in the mam T.^^^ponsiblc , t 
the Hfth act of political satire and j,)so. 

perverse and infelicitous. of^thc SnUt 1 

between Raybright and the regulation of 

recognise the moral i ,v have betn-— 

Ford’s verse. Whatever the . uV-^tv piece of 

and it was probably but a ‘ j ' incongruour. 
work-it has doubtless suflcrcd from the jj 

matter loosely scum on to it, an ,ructuro to be 
stands is too lax and meoherent ^ 
worth much as a sample oI na - j*„n;{jrancc or vaiuc 
if there was anything of more sigmbca. 

in the first conception. , ^ j,f rare bc.-mty 
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blows, pitiable and terrible in her fierce abjection, to 
the last moment when she is led to execution through 
the roar of the rabble. In all this part of the play I 
trace the hand of Dekker ; his intimate and familiar 
science of wretchedness, his great and gentle spirit 
of compassion for the poor and suffering with whom 
ms own lot in life was so often cast, in prison and out. 
i he two chief soliloquies of Mother Sa^vyer, her first 
and last invocations of the familiar, are noble samples 
or his passionate dramatic power ; their style has a 
her}’ impulse and rapidity quite unlike the usual 
manner of his colleague. Gifford Avas probably 
right m assigning to Ford the whole of the first act ; 
lere IS no more admirable exposition of a play on 
le hnglish stage; the perfect skill and the straight- 
onvara power with Avhich the plan of the stor)' is 
opened and the interest of the reader fixed are made 
the more evident by the direct simplicity of, method 
used. Ford, therefore, must have the 
rhar fost bringing forward two of the main 
ftip ^9uiestic tragedy which makes up 

j ^ composite play ; and the intro- 

and Winnifrede gives ominous 

after P^misc of the terror and pathos of their 

most Susan is one of Decker’s 

semes^S h/"" ; in three short 

sweetness image so perfect in its simple 

sallerv of overmatched outside the 

Sess his The tender fresh- 

and strenfffh^^^^”^’ frank qualities of grace 

or more powerfiT^’^ff^^°T^ themselves with purer 

and vivid beauS^ iias the same force 

disguised Winn?fredJS with the 

ue m this scene may be compared. 
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by the student of dramatic style with tlic 
of the same characters at the close ; the one lias 
the poignant simplicity of Dekkcr, the other all tic 
majestic cnergv of Ford. The rough bulTooncr} a.u 
horse-play of the clown and the familiar wc roav 
probably set down to Dekker’s account ; there is no 
much humour or meaning in it, but it is ‘'^’5 
and less offensive than most of 1‘ord s attemp - 
that line. The want of connection between t!u nw 
subjects of the plav, Mother Sawyer s '''itchcraii . ntt 
Frank Thorncy’s bigamy, is a defect common to imm 
plays of the time, noble sketches of rough an • I 
workmanship ; but in this case tiic 
connecting link is such that despite the i ^ 
intervention of her familiar the " ’I* ‘ 

perfect truth to disclaim all ^ 

murderer. Such a communion tjjc 

have been managed, and the tr.agic oi 

poem would have been complete m 

'"Wr words need here he wa<tecl 

Ford’s outside the range of his 

of his two pamphlets in prose the Im ’ ‘ 

and ofltcial piece of compliment, • W ‘in 

and stilt in style to he a \nilv gmce^^‘dhn^ 

honour of all fair ladies. I oe ' d 

of discourse’ has rather more hi-' 

moral eloquence. 'I he hjVorical snrer«-'^ 

"“c for praise or blame add sot "t ty - pjVirh. 


to his Ttyioms and argmnents ; me geo. 
tmhappilv imperfect as it Ov ‘-e-^ airri-rmiT/e 
left uAnknx giv cu a vigorcuis .mu 




of ‘a man known and well , ,t.; 

’n,c mmw of «>« 
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the passage in which Ford — shaving discussed and 
dismissed as inadequate such minor epithets of eulogy 
as ‘ the Peaceable,’ ‘ the Learned,’ and even ‘ the, 
Great ’ — finally and emphatically bestows bn the yet 
living majesty of England the surname for all time of 
James the Good. The poet is so emphatic in his 
disclaimer of ‘ servility or insinuation ’ that we might 
imagine him writing with an eye to the reversion of 
Jonson’s laurel. 


Ford was of the first order of poets ’ : such is the 
verdict of his earliest and greatest critic. To differ 
from Lamb on a matter of judgment relating to any 
great name of the English drama is always hazardous ; 
it IS a risk never to be lightly run, never to be incurred 
^ S’^^ve reluctance ; and to undervalue so 
noble a poet as Ford, a very early and close favourite 
or my own studies, must be even further from my 
wi^i than to depreciate the value of such a verdict 
in his favour. Yet perhaps it would be more accurate 
o say merely that his good qualities are also great 
qualities that whenever his work is good it is greatly 
goo than to say that he was altogether one of the 
ew greatest among great men who stand in that very 
s or er of poets. Thus much assuredly we may 
^ confidence and gladness of gratitude ; 
f? merits he has are merits of the first order. _ 
r -1 . merits are no student of his poetry, can 

a<? their kind there can be no dispute ; 

r of rank to which they suffice 

not raise a poet, there may be. They are 

liberal cnn' tr qualities ; a somevvhat more 

briehtenEt of^^these would have relieved, and 

nower L l ®.°"^bre beauties of his work. His 

has none ^ moral power ; fancy he 

> nd imagmation only strong to deal with 
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tragic sentiment and situation ; strong to dive and 
keen to peer into depths of emotion and recesses of 
endurance dove il sol iace, not swift or light of wing, 
not vast or ethereal of flight, not lustrous or various of 
plumage ; but piercing and intense of sight, steady 
and sure of stroke, solemn and profound of strain. He 
gains strength with the strength of his subject ; he 
wants deep water to swim well. Tiie moral nature 
with whicli he is fittest to deal must be large cnomrh 
to dare or to bear thijrgs beyond all common measure ; 
resolute for any deed or any doom. Within the 
usual scope of action or the ordinary limit of sudering 
the energ)' of his spirit has hardly free play. In the 
hard cast and sombre loneliness of this etterj/)' he 
resembles Ryron on one side — the outer side rather 
than the inner faculty ; though there is in both the 
same fixity and insistence of purpose, tlie same solitary 
and brooding weight of will, the same hirid force .and 
singleness of mind. In light, imagination, munpl 
instinct, and all qualities of poetry pure ami 'umpJy. 
both are alike below the higher order ot poetf. ; m 
the vcr.se of neitlicr is there that instant ami I'cn-*. y.e 
melody which comes only of a secret and povcrrirr 
harmony of the whole nature, and whicli eume - <4 i 
inevit.ablv and unmistakablv, ,, . 

We olten see the names of Wclistcr and l ord 
hracketeii an equal and parallel example' e4 
kind or school of poets; to me these two 
seem to belong to wholly different c-ru'm- 
TO iTinre venture to l‘oru by 
■than Bvron bv the side of ShclK'v. b !’"• 
as great in degree, the uiftVrcmv j* ' 
c.une in kind. On thh* y-- on y.r»a 
nlv regret the !os< of t!;e one piay 
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■united in the treatment of a subject unsurpassable 
for terror and tragic suggestion. To trace the points 
of likeness and unlikeness, to distinguish the lineamepts 
of either man's genius, to note their various handling 
of an actual and recent tragedy so fearfully fertile of 
dramatic possibilities, of dark and splendid studies, 
for a spirit of strength to support them ; to measure 
by the terrible capacities of the workmen the terrible 
capabilities of their material ; to divide in our minds 
feature from feature, comparing line with line and 
tone with tone ; this would have been a study of 
greater profit and delight to the student of their 
art than the comparison we had lately occasion to 
make betvveen Ford and Deklcer. For, though dis- 
similar in kind as well as in degree, there are points 
of resemblance between Webster and Ford, especially 
in bias of mind and aim of contemplation, in choice 
of matter and sympathy of interest, which may well 
bring them together in our thoughts and set them by 
themselves apart ; so that we can conceive of them 
working together on a poem which when complete 
should show no signs of incongruity, nothing in- 
harmonious or incoherent ; as we certainly could not 
conceive of Shelley and Byron, For the rest, though 
there may be some community of poetic powers 
and poetic deficiencies between Byron and Ford,, 
neither has any of the other’s highest quality ; the 
emotion shot through with satire, the ardour inwoven 
with humour, which heighten and sharpen each other 
in the keenest and loftiest work of Byron, were as 
unknown to Ford as the truth of deep human passion, . 
the fire that labours without open rage or fury of flame 
at the heart s root and centre of life itself, the ravage 
of spiritual waste and agony of travail consuming 
and exhausting the very nature of the soul, which find 
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greater cynic’s memorable definition ; if he tries to go 
I'urtlier or deeper, his verse rings hollow, his hold 
grows feeble, his colouring false and his tone inflated. 
Facit indignatio versum, and admirably too ; the 
strength and splendour of his wrath give to his de- 
nunciations of tyranny a stronger and sincerer life 
than we find in his invocations to patriotism ; in him 
Apollo was incarnate only as the dragon-slayer: lie , 
might stand so in sculpture with King George for 
Python, his arrow still quivering in the royal carrion. 
Of all divine labours that was the one which fell to his 
share of work ; of all the god his master’s gifts that was 
the one allotted him. But for positive passion, for 
that absolute fusion of the whole nature in one fire of 
sense and spirit which only the great dramatic students 
and masters of man can give or comprehend, we must 
go to poets of another kind. These have flesh and 
blood, muscle and nen’c enough in all conscience ; 
but passion with them means something beyond 
‘ I’echange de deux fantaisies et Je contact de deux ipi- 
dermes ’ ; they want all that and more as fuel for their 
fires ; they deal neither with soulless bodies nor with 
bodiless souls. Among them Ford must always 
hold a place of high honour. Two at least, yet 
perhaps only two, of his great fellow tragedians — 
for Shakespeare is of no fellowship — ^were certainly, in 
my judgment, poets of higher race and rarer qualit)'. 
These trvo were Marlowe and Webster. The founder 
of our tragedy has in his best verse all the light and 
music and colour proper to the dawn of so divine a day 
as opened with his sunrise ; and in Webster there is 
so much of the godhead which put on perfect humanity 
in Shakespeare alone, that it would scarcely be more 
rational to couple for comparison The Broken Heart 
with The Duchess of Malfy than The Duchess of Malfy 
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scope, such firmness of line and clearness of com- 
position, such general height and equality, of poetic ' 
worth, as the two masterpieces of Ford. Had Marston 
oftener written at his best, he might have matched 
Ford on his owm ground of energetic intensity and 
might of moral grasp, while excelling him in the depth : 
and delicacy of keen rare touches or flashes of subtle 
nature, such as his famous epithet of ‘ the shuddering ’ 
morn,’ and other fine thoughts of colour and strokes of 
pensive passion ; but Marston almost always wrote 
very much below his best. The character of Andrugio 
in Antonio and Mellida is magnificent ; but this grand . 
figure is unequally sustained by the others ; and 
superb as the part is throughout, one part can no 
more make a play than one swallow can make a summer ; 
not though that part were Hamlet. Set amon^ mean ;; 
and discordant figures, without support or relief, the 
part of Hamlet, the greatest single work of man, would ■ 
not of itself suffice to make a play. The noble thought 
and the noble verse of Marston are never fitly framed 
and chased ; lying imbedded as his best work does . 
in meaner matter, it cannot hold its owm when set 
beside the work of men who could cut as well as 
unearth a jewel. The pure simplicity of He 3 rn'Ood, 
his homely and lively fertility of invention, his honest 
pathos and gentleness of feeling, give a real charm to his 
sweet and clear flow of plain verse, but not weight arid 
force enough to support the fame of a tragic poet 
of the first rank. Middleton had more facility and 
freedom of hand, less height and concentration of 
mind, than Ford ; Massinger had far more fluency, 
regularity, and variety of interest, but far less tragic 
depth and directness of force. Chapman’s plaj^s,. 
°7^tweighted with thoughtful and majestic eloquence, 
sink down and break short under the splendid burden, 
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or wander into empty lands and among rocky places 
of barren declamation ; as a tragic artist be must 
give place to lesser men. With a I'ar more genuinely 
dramatic gift, the fiery spirit of Cyril Tourneur Ihctl 
und laboured in such a tempest that his work, so to 
speak, is blown out of all shape ; the burning blast 
of his genius rages without intenuission at such 
stormy speed along such wild wastes of tragedy that 
tve have hardly time to note the fresh beauty ol a r.irc 
oasis here and tiicrc ; but for keenness and inastciy 
■ of passionate expression in sublime and sonorou.< 
verse he can hardly be overmatched : while mr smg c 
{mes of that intense and terrible beauty which makes 
incision in the memory, there is none, after Miako pc.afe. 
lo compare with him but Webster; me giant t.. 
';orscs of IMarston or Chapman, both gieat 
dicir use of deep and ardent words to gnu j* . 
form to moral passion, have ‘ 

I'lmke. Against ids tragedies ^ 5 , 

charge of excess and violence ma\ >'• * - , j 

foci t!m brand of such epithets ^ 
boiTibIc ' may be set on their *^^*7*^ f/n,,,, h’lnm Jin rU 
o| incidents; though {},': mrbid ibah 

iourncur s style is which. Iwie and 

«ud turgid whirlpoids of tort ^ nuirm* td 

mere convuhe and def.Ku ' ,pt,e..tiun of am 

Chapman’s and MorMoo s j . 

t»uchstignuaticrhm-;eto ^ c-wmphXv th*' . 
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only on the ground that where all scenes are terrible 
to the utmost limit that art can endure, one scene 
may be for once allowed to be simply 
horrible. Defensible or not, the license was claimed 
me experiment made by Shakespeare, and not by 
Webster. Nor, again,' are any of the lesser poet’s 
characters so liable to the charge of monstrous or 
abnormal excess as the figures of Goneril and Regan ; 
the wickedness of his worst villain never goes beyond 
the mark of Edmund’s. To vindicate the comparative 
modemtion of Webster’s moral painting is not to im- 
pgn in any least degree the rectitude of Shakespeare’s ; 
but It IS absurd for those who see no excess of horror 
in the incidents or of criminality in the characters of , 
t le master poet to impeach the greatest of his disciples 
tor the exercise of much less liberty in his handling of , 
crirnmal and terrible matter. Simplicity and purity 
mark the most tragic scenes and figures of Webster, . 

and sweetness. Nothing on a . 
® y Duchess of Malfy makes deeper ini- 

pression on a capable student than this negative quality 

J molt adr^irable 

chSStv o/a^?n .spasmodic element, . the 

Ss Se all hSr ^®Jects as im- 

Ei the T extravagance and inflation, ‘ even 

whiriwincFof ’ tempest, and (as I may say) the 

parison is to bE mSe 

of the Duchess on her brmh?r?^T ^ 

the excess and exaltation '''^^^P^tate in 

Lear on his daughters • which the curse of - 

be but is not whnr th course is as it should 

kbster’s art and styt JoTd 1''“?'? “““ 

The note of extravagance isfl. 1° 

patent in the tragic genius of Eeaumom and HetXr! 
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he holds against all odds of rivalry in a race of rival 
giants. In that gallery of monumental men and 
mighty memories, among or above the fellows of his 
godlike craft, the high figure of Ford stands steadily- 
erect ; his name is ineffaceable from the scroll of our 
great writers ; it is one of the loftier landmarks of 
English poetry. 
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son. He left eight children b}' his first marriage in 
such distress that their uncle. Dr. Giles Fletcher, 
author of a treatise on the Russian commonwealth 
which is still held in some repute, was obliged to draw 
up a petition to the queen on their behalf, which was 
supported by the intercession of Essex, but with what 
result is uncertain. From this date we know nothing of 
the fortunes of John Fletcher, till the needy orphan boy 
of seventeen reappears as the brilliant and triumph- 
ant poet whose name is linked- for all time with the 
yet more glorious name of Francis Beaumont, third 
and 3’oungest son of Sir Francis Beaumont of Grace- 
Dieu, one of the justices of the Common Pleas ; born, 
according to general report, in 1586, but, according 
to more than one apparently irrefragable document, 
actually born at least a year earlier. The first record of 
his existence is theentry of his name, together with those 
of his elder brothers Henry and John, as a gentleman- 
commoner of Broadgates Hall, Oxford, now supplanted 
by Pembroke College. But most lovers of his fame 
will care rather to remember the admirable lines of 
Wordsworth on the ‘ eager child ' who played among 
the rocks and woodlands of Grace-Dieu ; though it 
may be doubted whether even the boy’s fiarst verses 
were of the peaceful and pastoral character attributed 
to them by the great laureate of the lakes. That 
passionate and fiery genius which was so soon and for 
so short a time to ‘ shake the buskined stage ’ with 
heroic and tragic notes of passion and of sorrow, of 
scorn and rage and slighted love and jealousy, must 
probably have sought vent from the first in fancies of 
a more ardent and ambitious kind ; and it would be a 
likelier conjectufe that when Frank Beaumont (as we 
know on more authorities than one that he was always 
called by his coii^temporaries, even in the full flush of 
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common friend was among the earliest and strongest 
influences which drew together the two great poets 
whose names were thenceforward to be for ever in- 
divisible, ^ During the dim eleven years betw'een the 
death of his father and the dawn of his fame, we cannot 
but imagine that the career of Fletcher had been un- 
prosperous as well as obscure. From seventeen to 
twenty-eight his^ youth may presumably have been 
spent in such painful struggles for success, if not for 
sustenance, as were never known to his younger col- 
league, who, as we have seen, was entered at Oxford 
a few months after Fletcher must in all likelihood 
have left Cambridge to try his luck in London ; a 
venture most probably resolved on as soon as the 
youth had found his family reduced by the father’s 
death to such ruinous straits that any smoother course 
can hardly have been open to him. Entering college 
at the same age as Fletcher had entered six years 
earlier, Beaumont had before him a brighter and 
briefer line of life than his elder. But whatever may 
have been their respective situations when, either by 
chance or, as Mr. Dyce suggests, by the good 
offices of Jonson, they were first brought together, 
their intimacy soon became so much closer than that 
of ordinary brothers that the household which they, 
shared as bachelors was conducted on such thoroughly 
communistic principles as might have satisfied the 
most trenchant theorist who ever proclaimed, as the 
cardinal point of his doctrine, a complete and absolute 
community of bed and board, with all goods thereto 
appertaining. But in the year following that in which 
the two younger poets had united in homage to Jonson, 
they had entered into a partnership of more importance 
than this in the same clothes and cloak,’ etc., with 
other necessaries of life specified by Aubrey. In 1 608, 
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first scene of the fourth act. In style and metre this 
second scene is as good an example of Massinger as 
the first is of Fletcher at his best. Observe especially 
in the elaborate narrative of the pretended self- 
immolation of Ordella these distinctive notes of the 
peculiar style of Massinger ; the excess of parenthetic 
sentences, no less than five in a space of twenty lines ; 
the classical commonplace of allusion to Athens, Rome; 
and Sparta in one superfluous breath ; the pure and 
vigorous but somewhat level and prosaic order of 
language, with the use of certain cheap and easy 
phrases familiar to Massinger as catchwords ; the flat, 
and feeble terminations by means of which the final 
syllabic of one verse runs on into the next without , 
more pause or rhythm than in a passage of prose ; the 
general dignity and gravity of sustained and measured 
expression. These are the ver)' points in which the 
style of Massinger differs from that of Fletcher ; whose - 
lightest and loosest verses do not overlap each other 
without sensible distinction between the end of one , 
line and the beginning of the next ; who is often too 
fluent and facile to be choice or forcible in his diction, 
but seldom if ever prosaic or conventional in phrase or 
allusion, and by no means habitually given to weave 
thoughts within thoughts, knit sentence into sentence, 
and hang whole paragraphs together by the help of 
loops and brackets. From these indications we might 
infer that this poem belongs altogether to a period 
later than the death of Beaumont ; though even during 
his friend’s life it appears that Fletcher was once at 
least allied with Massinger and two lesser dramatists in 
the composition of some play now unknown to men. 

Hardly eight years of toil and triumph, of joyous 
and glorious life, were spared by destiny to the younger ■ 
poet between the date assigned to the first radiant 
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of tlic mightiest genius that ever dwelt among men, 
Scarcely more than a month and a half divided the 
cicnth-da\'s of Beaumont and of Shakespeare. Some 
three years earlier, by Mr. 03x05 estimate, when about 
the age of twenty-eight. Beaumont had married Ursula, 
daughter and co-hcircss to }Icnr\' Islet* of Sundridge 
m Kent, b\' whom he left two daughters, one of them 
posthumous, blctcher survived his friend Just nine 
3’cars^and five months ; he died ‘ in the great plaguo, 
1625, ‘"^^d was buried on the 29^1 of August in St. 
»..aviour s, Southwark ; not, as we might have wislied, 
beside his younger fellow in fame, who but three dav’s 
after his untimeh* death had added anotlier dcatlilcss 
memor)- to the graves of our great men in Westminster 
Abbc}’, which lie had sung in such noble verse. Dv'ing 
when just four monllts short of forty-six, Fletcher had 
thus, as well as we can now calculate, altogether some 
fourteen years and six months more of life titan the 
poet who divides ^Y^th him the imperial inheritance of 
their common glor}’. 

1 perfect union in genius and in friendship which 
has J^^dc one name of the two names of these ijreat 
twin broUicrs m song is a thing so admirable and so ' 

^ that it would seem ungracious 

and unkmdiy to claim for either a precedence which ' 
wxuld have been eager to disclaim, 
if a distinction must be made between the Dios- 

was the t\Mn of heayenlier birth. Only as PolJirt- was 
on OM side a demigod of diviner blobd than Cartor 

ThfierTnd ™ Bss™ont was a poet 

of lugher and purer genius tlian Fletcher • bmf 

much must be allowed bv all who in ^ ^ j ^ 

to discern in tlie fabric oUtl!eh- comro„"'“ f'* T" 

tinction w'ithout a difference Fpw tl * ^ 

<ami,rence. ew things are stranger 
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noblest of the works inscribed generally with the 
names of both dramatists we trace on every other page 
the touch of a surer hand, we hear at every other turn 
the note of a deeper voice, than we can ever recognise 
in the work of Fletcher alone. Although the beloved 
friend of Jonson, and in the field of comedy his loving 
and studious disciple yet in that tragic field where his 
freshest bays were gathered Beaumont was the worthiest 
and the closest follower of Shakespeare — ^unless indeed 
this credit may rather be due to Webster. In the 
external but essential matter of expression by rhythm , 
and metre he approves himself always a student of 
Shakespeare’s second manner, of the style in which 
the graver or tragic part of his historical or romantic 
plays is mostly written ; doubtless the most perfect 
model that can be studied by any poet who, like Beau- 
mont, is great enough to be in no danger of sinking ■. 
to the rank of a mere copyist, but while studious of tlie 
perfection set before him is yet conscious of his own 
personal and proper quality of genius, and enters the 
presence of the master not as a sen'ant but as a son. 
The general style of his tragic or romantic verse is as 
simple and severe in its purity of note and regularity , 
of outline as that of Fletcher’s is by comparison lax, 
effusive, exuberant. The matchless fluency and 
rapidity with which the elder brother pours forth the 
stream of his smooth swift verse gave probably the 
first occasion for that foolish rumour which has not 
yet fallen duly silent, but still murmurs here and there 
its suggestion that the main office of Beaumont was 
to correct and contain within bounds the overflowing 
invention of his colleague. The poet who while yet 
a youth had earned by his unaided mastery of hand 
such a crown as was bestowed by the noble love and 
the loving ‘ envy ’ of Ben Jonson was, according to this 
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Evadne, and Aspatia. In his male characters, as for 
instance in the parts of Philaster and Arbaces, Beau- 
mont also is apt to show something of that exaggera- 
tion or inconsistency for which his colleague is more 
frequently if not more heavily to blame ; but in these 
there is not a jarring note, not a touch misplaced ; 
unless, indeed, a rigid criticism may condemn as un- 
feminine and incongmous with the gentle beauty of 
her pathetic patience the device by which Aspatia pro- 
cures herself the death desired at the hand of Amintor. 
This is noted as a fault by Mr. Dyce ; but may well 
be forgiven for the sake of the magnificent scene which 
follows, and the highest tragic effect ever attained on 
the stage of either poet. That this as well as the 
greater part of those other scenes which are the glory 
of the poem is due to Beaumont might readily be 
shown at length by the process of comparison. The 
noble scene of regicide, which it was found expedient 
to cancel during the earlier years of the Restoration, 
may indeed be the work of Fletcher ; but the part of 
Evadne may almost certainly be in the main assigned 
to the more potent hand of his fellow. There is a fine 
Iwrmony of character between her naked audacity in 
the second act and her fierce repentance in the fourth, 
which IS not unworthy a disciple in the tragic school of 
Shakespeare ; Fletcher is less obsen^ant of the due 
balance, less heedful of the nice proportions of good 
and evil in a faulty and fiery nature, compounded of 
perverse instinct and passionate reaction. Frorh him 
we inight have had a figure as admirable for vigour of 
handling, but hardly in such perfect keeping as this of 
Beaumont s Evadne, the murderess-Magdalen, whose 
penitence is of one crimson colour with her sin Nor 
even in Fletcher’s Ordella, worthy as the part is 
throughout even of the precious and exquisite praise 
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quality which denotes the graver genius of either poet 
than that supplied by a comparison, of Beaumont’s 
Triumph of Love with Fletcher’s Triumph of Death. 
Each little play, in the brief course of its single act, 
gives proof of the peculiar touch and special trick of its 
author’s hand ; the deeper and more delicate passion 
of Beaumont, the rapid and ardent activity of Fletcher, 
have nowhere found a more noticeable vent for the 
expression respective!}^ of the most tender, and pro- 
found simplicity of quiet sweetness, the most buoyant 
and irnpatient energy of tragic emotion. Of the two 
^her interludes which compose their Fonr Plays in 
One^ The Triumph of Honour is a rather heavy example 
^ Beaurnont’s more Jonsonian style, The Triumph of 
Time a slight allegoric masque very gracefully versified 
easiest and most flowing style of Fletcher, with 
which we may compare the graver elegance of Beau- 
mont s Masque of the Inner Temple and Gray's Inn. ■ 

^ in the Wider field of their comic or romantic drama 
It IS yet easier to distinguish the respective work of 
eit er hand. The bias of Fletcher was towards mixed 
comedy , his lightest and wildest humour is usually 
crossed or tempered by an infusion of romance ; like 
bhakespeare in this one point at least, he has left no 
single play without some touch in it of serious interest, 
eloquence or fancy, however slight and fugi- 
^nder the imperious in- 
® "gid theories, seems 

rather to have bent lus genius with the whole force of 

into the form or mould prescribed for 
comedy by tlm elder and greater comic poet The 
admirable study of the worthy citizen and his wife, 
who introduce to_ the stage and escort with thei^ 
applause The Kmght of the Burnmg Pestle through 
his adventurous career to its untimely end, has all the 
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kind than usual ; the precept of Aristotle and the 
practice of Jonson have been so carefully observ'ed and 
exaggerated that it might almost be said to offer ns in 
one or two places an imitation not merely of the sorrier 
but of the sorriest qualities of human nature ; and full 
as It is of spontaneous power and humorous invention, 
the comedy extolled by the moral Steele (with just so 
rnuch of reservation as permits him to deprecate the 
ridicule cast upon the clerical character) is certainly 
more offensive to artistic law and resthetic judgment 
by the general and ingrained coarseness of its tone 
man the tragi-comedy denounced by the immoral 
Dryden as exceeding in license his own worst work 
and^ that of his fellow-playwrights ; an imputation, 
passing, as groundless as the protest 
pleaded on their behalf is impudent ; for though we 
may hardly agree with the uncompromising pane- 
gyrist who commends that play in particular to the 
approval of ‘ the austere scarlet (remembering, 
Aristophanes was the chosen bedfellow , 
or Chrysostom), there is at least no such offence against 
art or taste in the eccentricity of its situations or the 
^i^logue. The buoyant and facile grace . 
ot u^tcher s style carries him lightly across quagmires 
in which a heavier-footed poet, or one of slower tread, . 
would h^e stuck fast, and come forth bemired to the 
mees. To Beaumont his stars had given as birthright 
le gitts of tragic pathos and passion, of tender power 
strong humour ; to Fletcher had been 
a o e a more fiery and fruitful force of invention, a 
more aerial ease and swiftness of action, a more various 
fullness of bright exuberant speech, 
ttiar, ®®^^”aont was deeper, sweeter, nobler 

morphs, ® of Fletcher more brilliant, 

pp e, more prodigal and . more voluble than 
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his frie.dV Without a taint or 

of such imitative sen'ilitv iis ‘ „oet, Beais- 

mere henchman or satellite o a • in hi’’ 

mont may fairly be said to ho d of 

tragedy, in his comedy of Jom a 

as a kinsman than as a ohen , ‘ Fictclur 

follower;- but the more j? "-here no later 

was a land of his own d»scmenn^ v > j,;, 

colonist has ever had _(ig goniedv of 

reign. With the mixed or j Oic adniixnn<^‘ 

speare it has nothing m com . , interei-t, ot nnou^ 
or alternation of graver „ jg }jcrc of In*^ nwgfc 

with humorous action, Tlu- r.ire and 

exaltation or on that forbidden uai> 

rash adventures of gjianieful faih*te. >•* 

arc too sure to end in pn* ^ a wlwily m-w ani 

crown of praise is to edy or dr.una.K 

wholly delightful f”‘‘‘^]. i},c humourj' ' 

romance, dealing mere > . their ' .j, 

ments of men, their of cinutum mid e-ent 

have woven of all tht- c . blended he* 

with such gav with smb exqm-iu f-m.) 

and contbined his ^ 

and swift bgbt^-^^f.j^^^gelKights and oep- .m 
once nod attain fron i,-?, him. re.n , * • 
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vigour as is the better part of Rollo Duke of Normandy, 
and sublime in the loveliness of passion as is the one 
scene of perfect beauty and terror which crowns this., 
latter tragedy, Fletcher may claim a yet higher and 
more special station among his great dramatic peers 
by right of his comic and romantic than by right of 
his tragic and historic plays. Even in these he is , 
more a romantic than a tragic poet. The quality . of 
his genius, never sombre or subtle or profound, bears 
him always towards fresh air and sunshine. His 
natural work is in a midday world of fearless bojash 
lighter and hardly bitter tears. There is always more 
of rainbow than of storm in his skies ; their darkest 
shadow is but a tragic twilight. What with him, is 
night would seem as sunshine on the stage 
of Ford or Webster. There is but one passage in all 
these noble plays which lifts us beyond a sense of the * 
stage, which raises our admiration out of speech into ■ 
silence, tempers and transfigures our emotion with a 
touch of awe. And this we owe to the genius of Beau- 
instant to the very tone and rrianner 
+1, ^ j s tragedy, when Amintor stands between 

the dead and the dying woman whom he has un- 
wittingly slain with hand and tongue. The first few , 
lines that drop from his stricken lips are probably the 
on y verses of Beaumont or Fletcher which might 
bhakespeare s even with a good judge of 


This earth of mine doth tremble, and I feel' 
A stark affrighted motion in my blood ; 

My soul grows weary of her house, and I 
All over am a trouble to myself. 


thriUed^ancTil^^dTd^ however we may be 

thrilled and kindled with high contagious excitement 

we are never awed into dumb delight, or drSd!Slver 
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pierced with any sense of terror or pity too deep or 
®^^^,deep enough for tears. Even his Brunhalts and 
Martias can hardly persuade us to forget for the 
moment that ‘ tlicy do but jest, poison in jest.' A 
critic bitten with the lov^e of classification might divide 
those plays of Fletcher usually ranked together as 
comedies into three kinds : the first he would class 
under the head of pure comedy, the next of heroic or 
romantic drama, the third of mixed comedy and 
romance ; in this, the last and most delightliil division 
cf the poet’s work, the special qualities of the two 
former kinds being cquall}* blended and dclicatt s 
harmonised. The most perfect and triumphant ex- 
amples of this class are 7Vie Spanish Carafe, Monnpir 
Thomas, The Cusiom of ibe Country, wd 
Brother, Next to these, and not too far belnn tht , 
)vc may put The Little French Lateyer (a play- ^ 

its broad conception of a single eecen • n,,. 
suggests the collaboration of neaumont and 
cn« of Jomon, but in stvlu and t f 

;» perfect Flcttltcr), rfr .n; r m Jj 

which an almost it4nlic.il vcrdal nw. • 1; . J 



ha- ventured, sest ttithtan 


|fi! 
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its joyous and preposterous audacities of superlative 
and sovereign foolery with the more sharp-edged 
satire and practical merriment of King and No King, 
where the keen prosaic humour of Bessus and his 
swordsmen is as typical of the comic style in which 
Beaumont had been trained up under Ben Jonson as 
the high interest and graduated action of the serious 
part of the play are characteristic of his more earnest 
genius. Among the purely romantic plays of Fletcher, 
or those in which the comic effect is throughout sub- 
ordinate to the romantic, The Knight of Malta seems 
most worthy of the highest place for the noble beauty 
and exaltation of spirit which inform it with a lofty 
hfe, for its chivalrous union of heroic passion and 
Catholic devotion. This poem is the fairest and the 
first example of those sweet fantastic paintings in rose- 
colour and azure of visionary chivalry and ideal holi- 
ness, by dint of which the romance of more recent 
u ^ sought to cast the glamour of a mirage over 
the darkest and deadliest ‘ ages of faith.’ The pure 
and lenient eloquence of the style is in perfect keeping 
with the high romantic interest of character and story. 

f class we may rank among the best samples 

of Fletcher s workmanship, The Pilgrim, The Loyal 
u jec , ^ Wife for a Month, Love's Pilgrimage, and 

le over s Pi ogress -rich all of them in exquisite 
wri ing in varied incident, in brilliant effects and 

77,1 % interludes. In The Coxcomb 

and The Honest Man s Fortime~\xvo plays which on 
the whole, can hardly be counted among the best of 
their class-there are tones of homelier emotion, 

pathetic interest than 
usual , and here, as m the two admirable first scenes 
be^^een Leucippus and Bacha, which relieve and 
redeem from contempt the tragic burlesque of Cupid's 
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on these grounds, but more coherent in its construc- 
tion and more consistent in its extravagance ; The 
Queen of Corinth is hardl}^ redeemed from failure by 
rare interludes of interest and beauty among scenes of 
unattractive and violent mediocrity. Love's Cure, or 
The Martial Maid, is even more agreeable than absurd 
as an example of Fletcher’s very lightest and hasti^t 
manner ; 7'he Island Princess, more outrageous in its 
incongruities, is at once livelier and more serious in 
style ; The Maid in the Mill is chiefly noticeable for 
the singular and incongruous alliance of the city and 
the court in the persons of its authors, Rowley and 
Fletcher — a severe censor might add, for the union of 
rudeness and vulgarity on one side with corruption 
and affectation on the other ; The Night-Walker is very 
^irited in manner, very extravagant in matter *, The 
Captain is admirable in style and versification through- 
out, admirable in dramatic evolution of character and 
conduct of serious incident up to the point where the 
depravity of the leading figure passes into a monstrous 
form of madness and disfigures the comic harmony 
with an infusion of worse than tragic horror. 

Even the most rapid revision of the work done by 
these great twin poets must impress every capable 
student with a sense of the homage due to mis living 
witness of their large and liberal genius. The loss 
of their names from the roll of English poetry would 
be only less than the loss of the few greatest inscribed 
on it. Nothing could supply the want of their tragic, 
their comic or romantic drama ; no larger or more 
fie^ planet can ever arise to supplant or to eclipse the 
twin lights of our zodiac. Whatever their faults of 
shortcoming or excess, tliere is in their very names or 
the mere thought of their common work a kind of 
special and personal attraction for all true lovers of 
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in perfect bloom and flower of song-writing, they equal 
all compeers whom they do not excel ; the blossoms 
of their growth in this kind may be matched for colour 
and fragrance against Shakespeare’s, and for morning 
freshness and natural purity of form exceed the finest 
grafts of Jonson. The Faithful Shepherdess alone 
might speak for Fletcher on this score, being as it is 
simply a lyric poem in semi-dramatic shape, to be 
judged only as such, and as such almost faultless ; but 
in no wise to be classed for praise or blame among the 
acting plays of its author, whose one serious, error in 
the matter was the submission of his Dryad to the 
critical verdict of an audience too probably in great 
part composed of clowns and satyrs far unlike the 
loving and sweet-tongued sylvan of his lovely fancy. 
And in the very foolishest and feeblest of his plays 
that divine song of melancholy {mastitis lacrymis - 
Simonideis), perfect in form as Catullus and profound 
in sentiment as Shelley, which Milton himself could 
but echo and expand, could not heighten or deepen its 
exquisite intensity of thought and word alike, bears 
witness enough for the gayer and lighter poet of a 
lyric power as pure and rare as his loftier and graver 
comrade’s. 

The excess of influence and popularity over that- of 
other poets usually ascribed to the work of Beaumont 
and Fletcher for some half-century or so after their 
own time has perhaps been somewhat overstated by 
tradition. Whatever may have been for a season the' 
fashion of the stage, it is certain that Shakespeare can 
show two editions for one against them in folio ; four 
of all froin 1623 to 1685, while they have but their two 
in 1647 and 1679. Nor does one see how it can accur- 
ately or even plausibly be said that they were in any 
exact sense the founders of a school either in comedy 
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the other hand, may certainly be classed as a pupil who 
copied their style in water-colour ; his best tragedy 
and his best comedies might pass muster undetected 
among the plays of Fletcher, and might fairly claim 
to take rank above the lower class of these. In the 
finest work of Middleton we recognise an almost exact 
reproduction of Fletcher’s metrical effects — a rever- 
beration of that flowing music, a reiteration of those 
feminine final notes. In his later tragi-comedies, 
throughout his masterpiece of Women beware Women, 
and in the noble scenes which make up the tragic or 
serious part of The Changeling or The Spanish Gipsy — 
wherever, in a word, we find. the admirable but un- 
equal genius of this poet at its best — ^we find a likeness 
wholly wanting in his earlier and ruder work, which 
undoubtedly suggests the influence of Fletcher. Other 
instances of imitation, other examples of discipleship, 
might perhaps be found among lesser men of the next 
generation ; but the mass of succeeding playwrights 
began in a very short time to lower the style and debase 
the scheme of dramatic poetry ; and especially to 
loosen the last ties of harmony, to deface the very form 
and feature of tragic verse. In Shirley, the last if not 
the least of those in whom the lineal blood of the old 
masters was yet discernible, we find side by side with 
the fine ancestral indications of legitimate descent 
exactly such marks of decadence rather than degeneracy 
as we might have anticipated in the latest heir of a 
long line which began with the rise of Marlowe, ‘ son 
of the morning, in the highest heaven of our song, to 
prepare a pathway for the sun. After Shakespeare 
there was yet room for Beaumont and Fletcher ; but 
after tMse and the other constellations had set, whose 
l^hts filled up the measure of that diviner zodiac 
through which he moved, there was but room in 
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of Fletcher as a comic dramatist, is so patent, so glaring, 
so palpable, that we can only explain the hebetude or 
the perversity of Coleridge by the supposition that 
he had never really read the plays on which he thought 
fit to pass judgment in a tone of such fitful and vehe- 
ment austerity. And yet, of course, his notes on them 
are more valuable, more helpful, more suggestive, tlian 
any other man's could be. Even when they are 
utterly and desperately pcr\'erse, they provide material 
for saner criticism and more serious reflection. They 
should be compared with tlie admirably sensible and 
careful estimate given of each play by Mr. Dyce in his 
c.xhaustive ‘ account of the lives and writings of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher.’ The sound and studious judg- 
ment of the editor is the best of all possible correctives 
to the headlong and haphazard verdicts of the more 
illustrious and less trustworthy commentator. It is 
of course impossible to ignore the critical imputations 
or objections of Coleridge ; it is all the more necessary 
to examine their accuracy and validity with greater 
care than we should thinlc it worth while to take in the 
case of a lesser man or critic. And the more thoroughly 
and impartially we do so, the more certainly and re- 
gretfully shall we perceive in his criticism a fusion of 
malevolence with incompetence, of prejudice witlr mis- 
conception, of would-be candour with obvious pre- 
possession, which is difficult to understand in a critic 
of the nineteenth century when commenting on a poet 
of the seventeenth. ‘ It would be worth while, ’ he says, 
to note how many of these plays are founded on rapes, 
how many on incestuous passions, and how man}’^ on 
mere lunacies.’ I should not have thought it at all 
worth while ; but in face of so foul and injurious an 
insinuation it possibly may be. Among fifty-tvvo 
plays there are exactly two which are founded on rapes, 
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Vaicnimiau and The Queen of (hointh; therr r ijnt 
one wluch is founded on an inccstuon^ pusdon. fir thr 
whole action of King ond No King hin'^c.-! on tiic uit 
that Arbaccs and Panthca arc not brother :uui 
but absolute strangers in blood ; f'td if v.c cxccp. Ju 
Mad Lover and 7');r Nice ]\dour, which nt.rv 5atr.} '^i. 
held liable to such a charge, i cuniot on cm cr an 
example of the' plays founded on mcreiunane^. I v\u 
lyric poets, immortal in their different decreeN ^ 
passed sentence on Beaumont " o. ’f 

though i am Jtot quite prepared to amnn « i ^ ^ 

lace that ‘ the austere scarlet miglit ^ 

comedy as The Cmtom of the i'*}-,’.. 

that the kindly extravagance o ;; 

these great if not Nanude^s diam.-w-. * s 
nearer the truth than the caption, d > 

commentary of C'olcridgc. 



